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THE CAPTAIN'S NOTIONS. 


Tue old lady dropped her work, the 
barmaid turned round with a start and 
little ejaculation, and the foreman stared 
with all his eyes fora moment, and then, 
jumping up, exclaimed— 

“ Bless us, if it isn’t Muster Drysdale 
and Muster Brown, of Ambrose’s. Why, 
what’s the matter, sir? Muster Brown, 
you be all covered wi’ blood, sir.” 

“Oh dear me! poor young gentle- 
man !” cried the hostess :—“ here, Patty, 
run and tell Dick to go for the doctor, 
and get the best room!” 

“No, please don’t ; it’s nothing at all,” 
interrupted Tom, laughing ;—“‘a basin of 
cold water and a towel, if you please, 
Miss Patty, and I shall be quite present- 
able in a minute. I’m very sorry to have 
frightened you all.” 

Drysdale joined in assurances that it 
was nothing but a little of his friend’s 
“claret,” which he would be all the 
better for losing, and watched with an 
envious eye the interest depicted in 
Patty's pretty face, as she hurried in with 
a basin of fresh pumped water, and held 
the towel while Tom bathed his face, 
and very soon was as respectable a 
member of society as usual, save for a 
slight swelling on one side of his nose. 

Drysdale meantime—seated on the 
table—had been explaining the circum- 
— to the landlady and the foreman, 
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bar. 


whose reflections on the occasion I shall 
not trouble my readers with, though 
they were full of wisdom. “ And now, 
ma’am,” said he, as Tom joined them 
and seated himself on a vacant chair, 
“I’m sure you must draw famous ale.” 
“Indeed, sir, I think Dick—that’s 
my ostler, sir—is as good a brewer as is 
in the town. We always brews at home, 
sir, and I hope always shall.” ‘ 
“Quite right, ma’am, quite right,” 
said Drysdale ; “and I don’t think we 
can do better than follow Jem here. 
Let us have a jug of the samé ale as he 
is drinking. And you'll take a glass 
with us, Jem? or will you have spirits?” 
Jem was for another glass of ale, and 
bore witness to its being the best in 
Oxford, and Patty drew the ale, and 
supplied two more long glasses. Drys- 
dale, with apologies, produced his cigar- 
case ; and Jem, under the influence of 
the ale and a first-rate Havannah (for 
which he deserted his pipe, though he did 
not enjoy it half as much), volunteered 
to go and rouse the yard and conduct 
them safely back to college. This offer 
was of course politely declined, and 
then, Jem’s hour for bed having come, 
he, being a methodical man, as became 
his position, departed, and left our two 
young friends in sole possession of the 
Nothing could have. suited the 
two young gentlemen better, and they 
set to work to make themselves agree- 
able. They listened with lively interest 
Y 
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to the landlady’s statement of the diffi- 
culties of a widow woman in a house 
like hers, and to her praises of her fac- 
totum Dick and her niece Patty. They 
applauded her resolution of not bringing 
up her two boys in the publican line, 
though they could offer no very avail- 
able advice in answer to her appeals for 
advice as to what trade they should 
be put to; all trades were so full, and 
things were not as they used to be. The 
one thing, apparently, which was want- 
ing to the happiness of Drysdale at 
Oxford, was the discovery of such beer as 
he had at last found at “The Choughs.” 
Dick was to come up to St. Ambrose’s 
the first thing in the morning and carry 
off his barrel, which would never con- 
tain in future any other liquid. At 
last that worthy appeared in the bar to 
know when he was to shut up, and was 
sent out by his mistress to see that the 
street was clear, for which service he 
received a shilling, though his offer of 
escort was declined. And so, after pay- 


ing in a splendid manner for their enter- 


tainment, they found themselves in the 
street, and set off for college, agreeing 
on the way that “The Choughs” was a 
great find, the old lady the best old soul 
in the world, and Patty the prettiest 
girl in Oxford. They found the streets 
quiet, and walking quickly along them 
knocked at the college gates at half-past 
eleven. The stout porter received them 
with a long face. 

“Senior proctor’s sent down here an 
hour back, gentlemen, to find whether 
you was in college.” 

“You don’t mean that, porter? How 
kind of him! What did you say ?” 

“Said I didn’t know, sir; but the 
marshal said, if you come in after that 
you was to go to the senior proctor’s at 
half-past nine to-morrow.” 

“Send my compliments to the senior 
proctor,” said Drysdale, ‘‘and say I’ve 
a very particular engagement to-morrow 
morning, which will prevent my having 
the pleasure of calling on him.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the porter, 
giving a little dry chuckle, and tapping 
the keys against his leg ; “ only perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind writing him a note, 
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sir, as he’s rather a particular gentle- 
man.” 

“ Didn’t he send after any one else ?” 
said Tom. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Jervis, sir.” 

“Well, and what about him ?” 

“Oh, sir, Mr. Jervis! an old hand, 
sir. He’d been in gates a long time, 
sir, when the marshal came.” 

“The sly old beggar!” said Drysdale, 
“cood-night, porter; mind you send 
my message to the proctor. If he is set 
on seeing me to-morrow, you can say 
that he'll find a broiled chicken and a 
hand at picquet in my rooms, if he likes 
to drop in to lunch.” 

The porter looked after them for a 
moment, and then retired to his deep 
old chair in the lodge, pulled his night- 
cap over his ears, put up his feet be- 
fore the fire on a high stool, and folded 
his hands on his lap. “The most im- 
pidentest thing on the face of the 
earth is a gen’?’man commoner in his 
first year,” soliloquized the little man. 
“°Twould ha’ done that one a sight of 
good now if he’d got a good hiding in 
the street to-night. But he’s better 
than most on ’em, too,” he went on ; 
“uncommon free with his tongue, but 
just as free with his half-sovereigns. 
Well, ’'m not going to peach if the 
proctor don’t send again in the morn- 
ing. That sort’s good for the college ; 
makes things brisk ; has his wind from 
town, and don’t keep no keys. I wonder, 
now, if my Peter’s been out a fighting? 
He’s pretty nigh as hard to manage, is 
that boy, as if he was at college hisself.” 

And so, muttering over his domestic 
and professional grievances, the small 
janitor composed himself to a nap. I 
may add, parenthetically, that his hope- 
ful Peter, a precocious youth of seven- 
teen, scout’s boy on No. 3 Staircase of 
St. Ambrose’s College, was represented 
in the boot-cleaning and errand line by 
a substitute for some days ; and when 
he returned to duty was minus a front 
tooth. 

“What fools we were not to stick to 
the Captain. I wonder what we shall 
get,” said Tom, who was troubled in his 
mind at the proctor’s message, and not 
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gifted naturally with the recklessness 
and contempt of authority which in 
Drysdale’s case approached the sublime. 

“Who cares? Ill be bound now the 
old fox came straight home to earth. 
Let’s go and knock him up.” 

Tom assented, for he was anxious to 
consult Jervis as to his proceedings in 
the morning ; so they soon found them- 
selves drumming at his oak, which was 
opened shortly by the stroke in an old 
boating-jacket. They followed him in. 
At one end of his table stood his tea- 
service and the remains of his commons, 
which the scout had not cleared away ; 
at the other, open books, note-books, 
and maps showed that the Captain read, 
as he rowed, “ hard all.” 

“ Well, are you two only just in?” 

“Only just, my Captain,” answered 
Drysdale. 

“‘ Have you been well thrashed, then ? 
You don’t look much damaged.” 

“ We are innocent of fight since your 
sudden departure—flight, shall I call it ? 
—my Captain.” 

“ Where have you been, then ?” 

“ Where! why in the paragon of all 
pothouses; snug little bar with red 
curtains ; stout old benevolent female 
in spectacles ; barmaid a houri ; and for 
malt, the most touching tap in Oxford— 
home-brewed, too, wasn’t it, Brown ?” 

“ Yes, the beer was undeniable,” said 
Tom. 

“ Well, and you dawdled there till 
now?” said Jervis. 

“Even so. What with mobs that 
wouldn’t fight fair, and captains who 
would run away, and proctors and mar- 
shals who would interfere, we were 
‘perfectly disgusted with the whole 
proceeding,’ as the Scotchman said when 
he was sentenced to be hanged.” 


“Well, Heaven, they say, protects 


children, sailors, and drunken men ; and 
whatever answers to Heaven in the 
academical system protects freshmen,” 
remarked Jervis. 

“Not us, at any rate,” said Tom, 
“for we are to go to the proctor to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ What, did he catch you in your 
famous public ?” 
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“No; the marshal came round to 
the porter’s lodge, asked if we were in, 
and left word that, if we were not, we 
were to go to him in the morning. The 
porter told us just now as we came in.” 

“ Pshaw,” said the Captain, with dis- 
gust; “now you'll both be gated pro- 
bably, and the whole crew will be 
thrown out of gear. Why couldn’t you 
have come home when I did?” 

“We do not propose to attend the 
levee of that excellent person in office 
to-morrow morning,” said Drysdale. 
“He will forget all about it. Old 
Copas won't say a word—catch him. 
He gets too much out of me for that.” 

“Well, you'll see; Ill back the 
proctor’s memory.” 

“ But, Captain, what are you going 
to stand ?” 

“ Stand! nothing, unless you like a 
cup of cold tea. You'll get no wine or 
spirits here at this time of night, and 
the buttery is shut. Besides, you’ve 
had quite as much beer as is good for 
you at your paragon public.” 

“Come, now, Captain, just two 
glasses of sherry, and I'll promise to go 
to bed.” 

“ Not a thimbleful.” 

“You old tyrant!” said Drysdale, 
hopping off his perch on the elbow of 
the sofa. “Come along, Brown, let’s 
go and draw for some supper and a 
hand at Van John. There’s sure to be 
some going up my staircase ; or, at any 
rate, there’s a cool bottle of claret in 
my rooms.” 

“Stop and have a talk, Brown,” 
said the Captain, and prevailed against 
Drysdale, who, after another attempt to 
draw Tom off, departed on his quest for 
drink and cards. 

“He'll never do for the boat, ’m 
afraid,” said the Captain; “with his 
rascally late hours, and drinking, and 
eating all sorts of trash one atop of the © 
other. It’s a pity, too, for he’s a pretty 
oar for his weight.” 

“He is such uncommon good com- 
pany, too,” said Tom. 

“Yes; but I'll tell you what. He's 


‘just a leetle too good company for you 


and me, or any fellows who mean to 
¥2 
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take a degree. Let’s see, this is only 
his third term? I'll give him, perhaps, 
two more to make the place too hot to 
hold him. Take my word for it, he'll 
never get to his little go.” 

“Tt will be a great pity, then,” said 
Tom. 

“So it will. But after all, you see, 
what does it matter to him? He gets 
rusticated ; takes his name off with a 
flourish of trumpets—what then? He 
falls back on 5000/. a year in land, and 
a good accumulation in consols; runs 
abroad, or lives in town for a year. 
Takes the hounds when he comes of 
age, or is singled out by some discerning 
constituency, and sent to make laws for 
his country, having spent the whole of 
his life hitherto in breaking all the laws 
he ever came under. You and I, per- 
haps, go fooling about with him, and get 
rusticated. We make our friends miser- 
able. We can’t take our names off, 
but have to come cringing back at the 
end of our year, marked men. Keep 
our tails between our legs for the rest of 
our time. Lose a year at our professions, 


_ and most likely have the slip casting up 
against us in one way or another for the 


next twenty years. It’s like the old 
story of the giant and the dwarf, or like 
fighting a sweep, or any other one-sided 
business.” 

“But Id sooner have to fight my 
own way in the world after all ; wouldn’t 
you?” said Tom. 

“H—m—m!” said the Captain, 
throwing himself back in his chair, and 
* smiling ; “can’t answer offhand. I’m 
a third-year man, and begin to see the 
other side rather clearer than I did 
when I was a freshman like you. Three 
years at Oxford, my boy, will teach you 
something of what rank and money count 
for, if they teach you nothing else.” 

“Why here’s the Captain singing the 
same song as Hardy,” thought Tom. 

“So you two have to go to the 
proctor to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Shall you go? Drysdale won't.” 

“Of course I shall. It seems to me 
childish not to go; as if I were back in 
the lower school again. To tell you the 
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truth, the being sent for isn’t pleasant ; 
but the other I couldn’t stand.” 

“ Well, I don’t feel anything of that 
sort. But I think you're right on the 
whole. The chances are that he'll re- 
member your name, and send for you 
again if you don’t go; and then you'll 
be worse off.” 

“You don’t think he'll rusticate us, 
or anything of that sort?’ said Tom, 
who had felt horrible twinges at the 
captain’s picture of the effects of rusti- 
cation on ordinary mortals. 

“No; not unless he’s in a very bad 
humour. I was caught three times in 
one night in my freshman’s term, and 
only got an imposition.” 

“Then I don’t care,” said Tom. “ But 
it’s a bore to have been caught in so 
seedy an affair ; if it had been a real 
good row, one wouldn’t have minded . 
so much.” 

“Why, what did you expect? It 
was neither better nor worse than the 
common run of such things.” 

“Well, but three parts of the crowd 
were boys.” 

“So they are always—or nine times 
out of ten at any rate.” 

“ But there-was no real fighting: at 
least, I only know I got none.” 

“ There isn’t any real fighting as you 
call it, nine times out of ten.” 

“ What is there then?” 

“Why something of this sort. Five 
shopboys, or scouts’ . boys, full of sauci- 
ness, loitering at an out-of-the-way 
street corner. Enter two freshmen, full 
of dignity and bad wine. Explosion 
of inflammable material. Freshmen 
mobbed into High Street or Broad Street, 
where the tables are turned by the 
gathering of many more freshmen, and 
the mob of town boys quietly subsides, 
puts its hands in its pockets, and ceases 
to shout “Town, town.” The trium- 
phant freshmen march up and down for 
perhaps half an hour, shouting ‘ Gown, 
gown, and looking furious, but not half 
sorry that the mob vanishes like mist at 
theirapproach. Then come the proctors, 
who hunt down, and break up the gown 
in some half-hour or hour. The ‘ town’ 
again marches about in the ascendant, 
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and mobs the scattered freshmen, where- 
ever they can be caught, in very small 
numbers.” 

“ But with all your chaff about fresh- 
men, Captain, you were in it yourself 
to-night ; come now.” 

“Of course, I had to look after you 
two boys.” 

“ But you didn’t know we were in it 
when you came up.” 

“T was sure to find some of you. 
Besides, I'll admit one don’t like to go 
in while there’s any chance of a real 
row as you call it, and so gets proctorized 
in one’s old age for one’s patriotism.” 

“Were you ever in a real row?” 
said Tom. 

“Yes once, about a year ago. The 
fighting numbers were about equal, 
and the town all grown men, la- 
bourers, and mechanics. It was des- 
perate hard work, none of your shout- 
ing and promenading. That Hardy, 
one of our Bible clerks, fought like a 
Paladin ; I know I shifted a fellow in 
torduroys on to him, whom I had found 
an uncommon tough customer, and never 


felt better pleased in my life than when 
I saw the light glance on his hobnails 
as he went over into the gutter two 


minutes afterwards. It lasted, perhaps, 
ten minutes, and both sides were very 
glad to draw off.” 

“ But, of course, you licked them?” 

“We said we did.” 

“Well, I believe that a gentleman 
will always lick in a fair fight.” 

“Of course you do, it’s the orthodox 
belief.” 

“ But don’t you ?” 

“Yes ; if he is as big and strong, and 
knows how to fight as well as the other. 
The odds are that he cares a little more 
for giving in, and that will pull him 
through.” 

“ That isn’t saying much though.” 

“ No, but it’s quite as much as is true. 
I'll tell you what it is, I think just this, 
that we are generally better in the fight- 
ing way than shopkeepers, clerks, flun- 
kies, and all fellows who don’t work 
hard with their bodies all day. But the 
moment you come to the real hard-fisted 
fellow, used to nine or ten hours’ work 
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a day, he’s a cruel hardcustomer. Take 
seventy or eighty of them at haphazard, 
the first you meet, and turn them into 
St. Ambrose any morning—by night I 
take it they would be lords of this 
venerable establishment if we had to 
fight for the possession ; except, perhaps, 
for that Hardy—he’s one of a thousand, 
and was born for a fighting man ; perhaps 
he might pull us through.” 

“ Why don’t you try him in the boat?” 

“ Miller manages all that. I spoke to 
him about it after that row, but he said 
that Hardy had refused to subscribe to 
the club, said he couldn’t afford it, or 
something of the sort. I don’t see why 
that need matter myself, but I suppose, 
as we have rules, we ought to stick to 
them.” 

“It’s a great pity though. I know 
Hardy well, and you can’t think what a 
fine fellow he is.” 

“Tm sure of that. I tried to know 
him, and we don’t get on badly as speak- 
ing acquaintance. But he seems a queer 
solitary bird.” 

Twelve o'clock struck ; so Tom wished 
the Captain good night and departed, 
meditating much on what he had heard 
and seen, but not yet quite persuaded to 
give up his romantic beliefs as to town 
and gown rows. 

The reader too will be outraged no 
doubt, and will demur to the prosaic, 
not to say vulgar sketch, here submitted 
to him. He will resent the absence of 
terrific single combats, in which the de- 
scendant of a hundred earls polishes off 
the huge representative of the masses in 
the most finished style without a scratch 
on his own aristocratic features. 

Well, well! a man can only describe 
what he has seen with his own eyes and 
known in his own heart—at least, if he is 
a true man. 

At any rate Tom went to bed that 
night fairly sickened with his experience 
of a town and gown row, and with a 
nasty taste in his mouth. But he felt 
much pleased at having drawn out the 
Captain so completely. For the stroke 
was in general a man of marvellous few 
words, having many better uses than 
talking to put his breath to. 
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Next morning Tom attended at the 
proctor’s rooms at the appointed time, 
not without some feeling of shame 
at having to do so; which, however, 
wore off when he found some dozen 
men of other colleges waiting about 
on the same errand as himself. In his 
turn he was ushered in, and, as he stood 
by the door, had time to look the great 
man over as he sat making a note of the 
case he had just disposed of. The in- 
spection was reassuring. The proctor 
was a gentlemanly, straightforward-look- 
ing man of about thirty, not at all 
donnish, and his address answered to 
his appearance. 

“Mr. Brown, of St. Ambrose’s, I 
think,” he said. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T sent you to your college yesterday 
evening: did you go straight home ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“How was that, Mr. Brown?” 

Tom made no answer, and the proctor 
looked at him steadily for a few seconds, 
and then repeated, 

“ How was that?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Tom, “I don’t mean 
to say I was going straight to college, 
but I should have been in long before 
you sent, only I fell in with the mob 
again, and then there was a ery that you 
were coming. Andso—”’ He paused. 

“Well,” said the proctor, with a grim 
sort of curl about the corners of his 
mouth. 

“Why I ran away, and turned into 
the first place which was open, and 
stopped till the streets were quiet.” 

“ A public-house, I suppose.” 

“Yes, sir; the ‘ Choughs.’ ” 

The proctor considered a minute, and 
again scrutinized Tom’s look and manner, 
which certainly were straightforward and 
without any tinge of cringing or inso- 
lence. 

“How long have you been up?” 

“This is my second term, sir.” 

“You have never been sent to me 
before, I think ? - 

* Never, sir.” 

“Well, I can’t overlook this, as you 
yourself confess to a direct act of dis- 
obedience. You must write me out 200 


lines of Virgil. And now, Mr. Brown 
let me advise you to keep out of these 
disreputable street-quarrels in future. 
Good morning.” 

Tom hurried away, wondering what 
it would feel like to be writing out 
Virgil again as a punishment at his time 
of life, but glad above measure that the 
proctor had asked him no questions 
about his companion. That hero was, 
of course, mightily tickled at the result, 
and seized the occasion to lecture Tom 
on his future conduct, holding himself 
up as a living example of the benefits 
which were sure to accrue to a man who 
never did anything he was told to do. 
The soundness of his reasoning, how- 
ever, was somewhat shaken by the dean, 
who, on that same afternoon, managed to 
catch him in quad ; and, carrying him 
off, discoursed with him concerning his 
various and systematic breaches of dis- 
cipline, pointed out to him that he had 
already made such good use of his time 
that if he were to be discommonsed for 
three more days he would lose his term ; 
and then took off his cross, gave him a 
book of Virgil to write out, and gated 
him for a fortnight after hall. Drysdale 
sent out his scout to order his punish- 
ment as he might have ordered a waist- 
coat, presented old Copas with a half- 
sovereign, and then dismissed punish- 
ment and gating from his mind at once. 
He cultivated with great success the 
science of mental gymnastics, or throw- 
ing everything the least unpleasant off 
his mind at once. And I cannot but 
allow that it is a science worthy of all 
cultivation, if one desires to lead a com- 
fortable life. It gets harder, however, 
as the years roll over us, to attain to any 
satisfactory proficiency in it; so that it 
should be mastered as early in life as 
may be. 

The town and gown row was the 
talk of the college for the next week. 
Tom, of course, talked much about it, 
like his neighbours, and confided to 
one and another the Captain’s heresies. 
They were all incredulous ; for no one 
had ever heard him talk as much in a 
term as Tom reported him to have done 
on this one evening. 
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So it was resolved that he should be 
taken to task on the subject on the first 
opportunity, and, as nobody was afraid 
of him, there was no difficulty in finding 
the man to bell the cat. Accordingly, 
at the next wine of the boating set, the 
Captain had scarcely entered when he 
was assailed by the host with— 

“ Jervis, Brown says you don’t believe 
a gentleman can lick a cad, unless he is 


- the biggest and strongest of the two.” 


The Captain, who hated coming out 
with his beliefs, shrugged his shoulders, 
sipped his wine, and tried to turn the 
subject. But, seeing that they were all 
bent on drawing him out, he was not 
the man to run from his guns; and so 
said quietly, 

“ No more I do.” 

Notwithstanding the reverence in 
which he was held, this saying could 
not be allowed to pass, and a dozen 
voices were instantly raised, and a dozen 
authentic stories told to confute him. 
He listened patiently, and then, seeing 
he was in for it, said, 

“Never mind fighting. Try some- 
thing else ; cricket, for instance. The 
players generally beat the gentlemen, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes ; but they are professionals.” 

“Well, and we don’t often get a 
University crew which can beat the 
watermen.” 

“ Professionals again.” 

“T believe the markers are the best 
tennis-players, ain’t they?” persevered 
the Captain; “and I generally find 
keepers and huntsmen shooting and 
riding better than their masters, don’t 
you?” 

“ But that’s not fair. All the cases 
you put are those of men who have 
nothing else to do, who live by the 
things which gentlemen only take up 
for pleasure.” 

“ T only say that the cads, as you call 
them, manage, somehow or another, to 
do them best,” said the Captain. 

“ How about the army and navy? 
The officers always lead.” 

** Well, there they’re all professionals, 


at any rate,” said the Captain. “Iadmit « 


the officers lead; but the men follow 


pretty close. And in a forlorn hop® 
there are fifty men to one officer, after 
all.” 

“ But they must be led. The men 
will never go without an officer to 
lead.” 

“Tt’s the officers’ business to lead, I 
know ; and they do it. But you won't 
find the best judges talking as if the 
men wanted much leading. Read Na- 
pier: the finest story in his book is of 
the sergeant who gave his life for his 
boy officer’s—your namesake, Brown— 
at the Coa.” 

“ Well, I never thought to hear you 
crying down gentlemen.” 

“I’m not erying down gentlemen,” 
said the Captain. “I only say that a 
gentleman’s flesh and blood, and brains, 
are just the same, and no better, than 
another man’s. He has all the chances 
on his side in the way of training, and 
pretty near all the prizes; so it would 


‘be hard if he didn’t do most things 


better than poor men. But give them 
the chance of training, and they will 
tread on his heels soon enough. That's 
all I say.” 

That was all, certainly, that the Cap- 
tain said, and then relapsed into his 
usual good-tempered monosyllabic state ; 
from which adl the eager talk of the 
dozen men, who took up the cudgels 
naturally enough for their own class, 
and talked themselves, before the wine 
broke up, into a renewed consciousness 
of their natural superiority, failed again 
to rouse him. 

This was, in fact, the Captain’s weak 
point, if he had one. He had strong 
beliefs himself; one of the strongest of 
which was, that nobody could be taught 
anything except by his own expe- 
rience; so he never, or very rarely, 
exercised his own personal influence, 
but just quietly went his own way, and 
let men go theirs. Another of his beliefs 
was, that there was no man or thing in 
the world too bad to be tolerated; faith- 
fully acting up to which belief, the Cap- 
tain himself tolerated persons and things 
intolerable. 

Bearing which facts in mind, the 
reader will easily guess the result of the 
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application which the crew duly made 
to him the day after Miller’s back was 
turned. He simply said that the train- 
ing they proposed would not be enough, 
and that he himself should take all who 
chose to go down to Abingdon twice a 
week. From that time there were many 
defaulters ; and the spirit of Diogenes 
groaned within him, as day after day 
the crew had to be filled up from the 
torpid or by watermen. Drysdale would 
ride down to Sandford, meeting the 
boat on its way up, and then take his 

lace for the pull up to Oxford, while 

is groom rode his horse up to Folly 
bridge to meet him; there he would 
mount again, and ride off to Bullingdon, 
or to the Isis, or Quentin, or other social 
meeting equally inimical to good train- 
ing. Blake often absented himself three 
days in a week, and other men once or 
twice. 

From considering which facts, Tom 
came to understand the difference be- 
tween his two heroes ; their strong like- 
ness in many points he had seen from 
the first. They were alike in truthful- 
ness, bravery, bodily strength, and in 
most of their opinions. But Jervis 
worried himself about nothing, and let 
all men and things alone, in the belief 
that the world was not going so very 
wrong, or would right itself somehow 
without him. Hardy, on the other 
hand, was consuming his heart over 
everything that seemed to him to be 
going wrong in himself and round about 
him—in the College, in Oxford, in Eng- 
land, in the ends of the earth, and never 
letting slip a chance of trying to set 
right, here a thread, and there a thread ; 
a self-questioning, much-enduring man ; 
a slayer of dragons himself, and one 
with whom you could not live much 
without getting uncomfortably aware of 
the dragons which you also had to slay. 

What wonder that, apart altogether 
from the difference in their social posi- 
tion, the one man was ever becoming 
more and more popular, while the other 
was left more and more to himself. 
There are few of us, I believe, at Oxford, 
or elsewhere, who do not like to see a 
man living a brave and righteous life, so 


long as he keeps clear of them, and still 
fewer who do like to be in constant con- 
tact with one who, not content with so 
living himself, is always coming across 
them, and laying bare to them their own 
faint-heartedness, and sloth, and mean- 
ness. The latter, I admit, inspires the 
deeper feeling, and lays hold with a 
firmer grip of the men he does lay hold 
of, but they are few. For men can’t 
keep always up to high pressure till 
they have found firm ground to build 
upon, altogether outside of themselves ; 
and it is hard to be thankful and fair to 
those who are showing us time after 
time that our foothold is nothing but 
shifting sand. 

The contrast between Jervis and 
Hardy now began to force itself daily 
more and more on our hero’s attention. 
From the night of the town and gown 
row, “The Choughs” became a regular 
haunt of the St. Ambrose crew, who 
were taken there under the guidance of 
Tom and Drysdale the next day. Not 
content with calling there on his way 
from the boats, there was seldom an 
evening now that Tom did not man- 
age to drop in and spend an hour 
there. 

When one is very much bent on 
doing a thing, it is generally easy enough 
to find very good reasons, or excuses 
at any rate, for it; and whenever any 
doubts crossed Tom’s mind, he silenced 
them by the reflection that the time he 
spent at “The Choughs ” would otherwise 
have been devoted to wine parties or 
billiards ; and it was not difficult to per- 
suade himself that his present occupation 
was the more wholesome of the two. 
He could not, however, feel satisfied till 
he had mentioned his change in life to 
Hardy. This he found a much more 
embarrassing matter than he had fancied 
it would be. But, after one or two false 
starts, he managed to get out, that he 
had found the best glass of ale in Oxford, 
at a quiet little public on the way to 
the boats, kept by the most perfect of 
old widows, with a factotum of an ostler, 
who was a regular character, and that 
he went there most evenings for an hour 
orso, Wouldn’t Hardy come some night ? 
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No, Hardy couldn’t spare the time. 

Tom felt rather relieved at this answer, 
but, nevertheless, went on to urge the 
excellence of the ale as a further induce- 
ment. 

“‘T don’t believe it’s half so good as 
our college beer, and I'll be bound it’s 
half as dear again.” 

“Only a penny a pint dearer,” said 
Tom, “that won’t ruin you,—ali the 
crew go there.” 

“Tf I were the Captain,” said Hardy, 
“T wouldn’t let you run about drinking 
ale at night after wine parties. Does 
he know about it?” 

“Yes, and goes there himself often 
on the way from the boats,” said Tom. 

“And at night too?” said Hardy. 

“No,” said Tom, “but I don’t go 
there after drinking wine; I haven't 
been to a wine this ten days, at least, 
not for more than five minutes.” 

“Well, sound ale is better than Oxford 
wine,” said Hardy, “if you must drink 
something ;” and so the subject dropped. 

And Tom went away, satisfied that 
Hardy had not disapproved of his new 
habit. It certainly occurred to him 
that he had omitted all mention of the 
pretty barmaid in his enumeration of the 
attractions of “The Choughs,” but this 
he set down to mere accident; it was a 
slip which he would set right in their 
next talk. But that talk never came, 
and the subject was not again men- 
tioned between them. In fact, to tell 
the truth, Tom’s visits to his friend’s 
room in the evenings became shorter 
and less frequent as “ The Choughs” ab- 
sorbed more and more of his time. He 
made excuses to himself that Hardy 
must be glad of more time, and would 
be only bored if he kept dropping in 
every night, now that the examination 
for degree was so near; that he was 
sure he drove Grey away, who would be 
of much more use to Hardy just now. 
These, and many other equally plausible 
reasons, suggested themselves whenever 
his conscience smote him for his neglect, 
as it did not seldom; and he always 
managed to satisfy himself somehow, 
without admitting the real fact, that 
these visits were no longer what they 
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had been to him, that a gulf had sprung 
up and was widening day by day 
between him and the only friend who 
would have had the courage and honesty 
to tell him the truth about his new 
pursuit. Meantime Hardy was much 
pained at the change in his friend, 
which he saw quickly enough, and often 
thought over it with a sigh as he sat at 
his solitary tea, and set it down to his 
own dulness, to the number of new 
friends whom such a sociable fellow as 
Tom was sure to make, and who, of 
course, would take up more and more of 
his time ; and, if he felt a little jealousy 
every now and then, put it resolutely 
hack, struggling to think no evil, or if 
there were any, to lay it on his own 
shoulders. 

Cribbage is a most virtuous and re- 
spectable game, and yet scarcely, one 
would think, possessing in itself sufficient 
attractions to keep a young gentleman 
in his twentieth year tied to the board, 
and going through the quaint calculation | 
night after night of “ fifteen two, fifteen 
four, two for his nob, and one for his 
heels.” The old landlady of “The 
Choughs” liked nothing so much as her 
game of cribbage in the evenings, and the 
board lay ready on the little table by her 
elbow in the cozy bar, a sure stepping- 
stone to her good graces. Tom somehow 
became an enthusiast in cribbage, and 
would always loiter behind his compa- 
nions for his quiet game; chatting plea- 
santly while the old lady cut and shuf- 
fled the dirty pack, striving keenly for 
the nightly stake of sixpence, which he 
seldom failed to lose, and laughingly 
wrangling with her over the last points 
in the game which decided the transfer of 
the two sixpences (duly posted in the 
snuffer-tray beside the cribbage-board) 
into his waistcoat pocket or her bag, until 
she would take off her spectacles to wipe 
them, and sink back in her chair ex- 
hausted with the pleasing excitement. 

Such an odd taste as it seemed, too, 
a bystander might reasonably have 
thought, when he might have been em- 
ploying his time so much more pleasantly 
in the very room. For, flitting in and 
out of the bar during the game, and 
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every now and then stooping over the 
old lady’s shoulder to examine her hand 
and exchange knowing looks with her, 
was the lithe little figure of Miss Patty, 
with her oval face, and merry eyes, and 
bright brown hair, and jaunty little cap, 
with fresh blue ribbons of the shade 
of the St. Ambrose colours. However, 
there is no accounting for tastes, and it 
is fortunate that some like apples and 
some onions. It may possibly be, too, 


that Miss Patty did not feel herself 


neglected, or did not care about atten- 
tion. Perhaps she may not have been 
altogether unconscious that every least 
motion and word of hers was noticed, 
even when the game was at its keenest. 
At any rate, it was clear enough that she 
and Tom were on the best terms, though 
she always took her aunt’s part vehe- 
mently in any little dispute which arose, 
and sometimes even came to the rescue 
at the end, and recaptured the vanished 
sixpences out of the wrongful grasp 
which he generally laid on them the 
moment the old lady held out her hand 
and pronounced the word “game.” One 
knows that size has little to do with 
strength, or one might have wondered 
that her little hands should have been 
able to open his fingers so surely one by 
one, though he seemed to do all he 
could to keep them shut. But, after all, 
if he really thought he had a right to 
the money, he had always time to put it 
in his pocket at once, instead of keeping 
his clenched hand on the table, and 
arguing about it till she had time to get 
up to the succour of her aunt. 


CHAPTER XIU. 
THE FIRST BUMP. 


 Wuar’s the time, Smith ?” 

“ Half-past three, old fellow,” an- 
swered Diogenes, looking at his watch. 

“T never knew a day go so slowly,” 
said Tom ; “ isn’t it time to go down to 
the boats ?” 

“Not by two hours and more, old 
fellow—can’t you take a book, or some- 
thing to keep you quiet? You won't 
be fit for anything by six o'clock, if 


you go on worrying like this.” And so 
Diogenes turned himself to his flute, and 
blew away to all appearances as com- 
posedly as if it had been the first week of 
term, though, if the truth must be told, 
it was all he could do not to get up and 
wander about in a feverish and distracted 
state, for Tom’s restlessness infected 
him. 

Diogenes’s whole heart was in the 
College boat: and so, though he had 
pulled dozens of races in his time, he was 
almost as nervous as a freshman on this 
the first day of the races. Tom, all uncon- 
scious of the secret discomposure of the 
other, threw himself into a chair and 
looked at him with wonder and envy. 
The flute went “ toot, toot, toot,” till he 
could stand it no longer; so he got up 
and went to the window, and, leaning out, 
looked up and down the street for some 
minutes in a purposeless sort of fashion, 
staring hard at everybody and every- 
thing, but unconscious all the time that 
he was doing so. He would not have 
been able in fact to answer Diogenes a 
word, had that worthy inquired of him 
what he had seen, when he presently 
drew in his head and returned to his 
fidgety ramblings about the room. 

“How hot the sun is! but there’s a 
stiff breeze from the south-east. I hope 
it will go down before the evening, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, this wind will make it very 
rough below the Gut. Mind you feather 
high now at starting.” 

“T hope to goodness I sha’n’t catch 
a crab,” said Tom. 

“Don’t think about it, old fellow ; 
that’s your best plan.” 

“But I can’t think of anything 
else,” said Tom. “ What the deuce is 
the good of telling a fellow not to think 
about it?” 

Diogenes apparently had nothing 
particular to reply, for he put his flute 
to his mouth again ; and at the sound 
of the “toot, toot,” Tom caught up his 
gown, and fled away into the quad- 
rangle. 

The crew had had their early dinner 
of steaks and chops, stale bread, and a 
glass and a half of old beer apiece at 
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two o’clock, in the Captain’s rooms. The 
current theory of training at that time 
was—as much meat as you could eat, the 
more underdone the better, and the 
smallest amount of drink upon which 
you could manage to live. Two pints in 
the twenty-four hours was all that most 
boats’ crews that pretended to train at 
all were allowed, and for the last fort- 
night it had been the nominal allowance 
of the St. Ambrose crew. The discom- 
fort of such a diet in the hot summer 
months, when you were at the same 
time taking regular and violent exercise, 
was something very serious. Outraged 
human nature rebelled against it ; and, I 
take it, though they did not admit it in 
public, there were very few men who 
did not rush to their water-bottles for 
relief, more or less often, according to 
the development of their bumps of 
conscientiousness and obstinacy. To 
keep to the diet at all strictly, involved 
a very respectable amount of physical 
endurance. I am thankful to hear that 


our successors have found out the un- 
wisdom of this, as of other old supersti- 


tions, and that in order to get a man 
into training for a boat-race now-a-days, 
it is not thought of the first importance 
to keep him in a constant state of con- 
suming thirst, and the restlessness of 
body and sharpness of temper which 
thirst generally induces. 

Tom appreciated the honour of being 
in the boat in his first year so keenly, 
that he had almost managed to keep ‘to 
his training allowance, and consequently, 
now that the eventful day had arrived, 
was in a most uncomfortable state of 
body and disagreeable frame of mind. 

He fled away from Diogenes’s flute, 
but found no rest. He tried Drysdale. 
That hero was lying on his back on his 
sofa playing with Jack, and only in- 
creased Tom’s thirst and soured his 
temper by the viciousness of his re- 
marks on boating, and every thing and 
person connected therewith ; above all, 
on Miller, who had just come up, had 
steered them the day before, and pro- 
nounced the crew generally, and Drys- 
dale in particular, “not half trained.” 

- Blake’s oak was sported, as usual. 
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Tom looked in at the Captain’s door, but 
found him hard at work reading, and 
so carried himself off ; and, after a vain 
hunt after others of the crew, and even 
trying to sit down and read, first a 
novel, then a play of Shakespeare, with 
no success whatever, wandered away 
out of the college, and found himself in 
five minutes, by a natural and irre- 
sistible attraction, on the University 
barge. 

There were half-a-dozen men or 80 
reading the papers, and a group or two 
discussing the coming races. Amongst 
other things, the chances of St. Am- 
brose’s making a bump the first night 
were weighed. Every one joined in 
praising the stroke, but there were 
great doubts whether the crew could 
live up to it. Tom carried himself on 
to the top of the barge to get out of 
hearing, for listening made his heart 
beat and his throat drier than ever. He 
stood on the top and looked right away 
down to the Gut, the strong wind blow- 
ing his gown about. . Not even a pair 
oar was to be seen; the great event of 
the evening made the river a solitude 
at this time of day. Only one or two 
skiffs were coming home, impelled by 
reading men, who took their constitu- 
tionals on the water, and were coming 
in to be in time for afternoon chapel. 
The fastest and best of these soon 
came near enough for Tom to recognise 
Hardy’s stroke : so he left the barge and 
went down to meet the servitor at his 
landing, and accompanied him to the 
St. Ambrose dressing-room. 

“Well, how do you feel for the race 
to-night ?” said Hardy, as he dried his 
neck and face, which he had been sluic- 
ing with cold water, looking as hard 
and bright as a racer on Derby day. 

“Oh, wretched! I’m afraid I shall 
break down,” sai¢ Tom, and poured 
out some of his doubts and miseries. 
Hardy soon comforted him greatly ; 
and by the time they were half across 
Christchurch meadow he was quite in 
heart again. For he knew how well 
Hardy understood rowing, and what 
a sound judge he was, and it was 
therefore cheering to hear that he 
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thought they were certainly the second 
best if not the best boat on the river, 
and that they would be sure to make 
some bumps unless they had accidents. 

“ But that’s just what I fear so,” said 
Tom. “I’m afraid I shall make some 
awful blunder.” 

“Not you!” said Hardy; “only re- 
member. Don’t you fancy you can 
pull the boat by yourself, and go trying 
to do it. That’s where young oars fail. 
If you keep thorough good time you'll 
be pretty sure to be doing your share of 
work. ‘Time is everything, almost.” 

“T’'ll be sure to think of that,” said 
Tom; and they entered St. Ambrose 
just as the chapel bell was going down, 
and he went to chapel and then to hall, 
sitting by and talking for companion- 
ship while the rest dined. 

And so at last the time slipped away, 
and the Captain and Miller mustered 
them at the gates and walked off to the 
boats. A dozen other crews were making 

. their way in the same direction, and half 
the undergraduates of Oxford streamed 
along with them. The banks of the 
river were crowded; and the punts 
plied rapidly backwards and forwards, 
carrying loads of men over to the Berk- 
shire side. The University barge, and 
all the other barges, were decked with 
flags, and the band was playing lively 
airs as the St. Ambrose crew reached 
the scene of action. 

No time was lost in the dressing 
room, and in two minutes they were 
all standing in flannel trousers and silk 
jerseys at the landing-place. 

“You had better keep your jackets 
on,” said the Captain ; “we sha’n’t be 
off yet.” 

“There goes Brazen-nose.” 

“They look like work, don’t they?” 

» “The black and yellow seems to slip 
along so fast. They're no end of good 
colours. I wish our new boat was 
black.” 

“Hang her colours, if she’s only stiff 
in the back and don’t dip.” 

“ Well, she didn’t dip yesterday. 
least, the men on the bank said so.” 

“There go Balliol, and Oriel, and 
University.” 


At 
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“« By Jove, we shall be late! Where's 
Miller ?” 

“In the shed, getting the boat out. 
Look, here’s Exeter.” 

The talk of the crew was silenced for 
the moment as every man looked eagerly 
at the Exeter boat. The Captain nodded 
to Jervis with a grim smile as they 
paddled gently by. 

Then the talk began again. 

“ How do you think she goes?” 

“ Not so badly. They're very strong 
in the middle of the boat.” 

“ Not a bit of it: it’s all lumber.” 

“ You'll see. They're better trained 
than we are. They looked as fine as 
stars.” 

“So they ought. They’ve pulled 
seven miles to our five for the last 
month, I’m sure.” 

“ Then we sha’n’t bump them.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Don’t you know that the value of 
products consists in the quantity of 
labour which goes to produce them? 
Product, pace over course from Iffley 
up. Labour expended, Exeter, 7 ; St. 
Ambrose, 5. You see it is not in the 
nature of things that we should bump 
them—Q.E.D.” 

“ What moonshine! as if ten miles 
behind their stroke are worth two 
behind Jervis !” 

“My dear fellow, it isn’t my moon- 
shine ; you must settle the matter with 
the philosophers. I only apply a uni- 
versal law to a particular case.” 

Tom, unconscious of the pearls of 
economic lore which were being poured 
out for the benefit of the crew, was 
watching the Exeter eight as it glided 
away towards the Cherwell. He thought 
they seemed to keep horribly good time. 

“ Halloa, Drysdale! look, there’s Jack 
going across in one of the punts.” 

“ Of course he is. You don’t sup- 
pose he wouldn’t go down to see the 
race.” 

“Why won’t Miller let us start? 
Almost all the boats are off.” 

“ There’s plenty of time. We may 
just as well be up here as dawdling 
about the bank at Iffley.” 

“We sha’n’t go down till the last ; 
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Miller never lets us get out down 
below.” 

“ Well, come; here’s the boat, at last.” 

The new boat now emerged from its 
shed, guided steadily to where they 
were standing by Miller and a water- 
man. Then the coxswain got out and 
called for bow, who stepped forward. 

“ Mind how you step now, there are 
no bottom boards, remember,” said 
Miller. 

“ Shall I take my jacket ?” 

“Yes ; you had better all go down 
in jackets in this wind. I’ve sent a 
man down to bring them back. Now, 
two.” 

“ Aye, aye!” said Drysdale, stepping 
forward. Then came Tom’s turn, and 
soon the boat was manned. 

“ Now,” said Miller, taking his place, 
“are all your stretchers right ?” 

“T should like a little more grease 
for my rollocks.” 

“Tm taking some down ; we'll put 
it on down below. Are you all right ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then push her off—gently.” 

The St. Ambrose boat was almost the 
last, so there were no punts in the way, 
or other obstructions ; and they swung 
steadily down past the University barge, 
the top of which was already covered 
with spectators. Every man in the boat 
felt as if the eyes of Europe were on 
him, and pulled in his very best form. 
Small groups of gownsmen were scat- 
tered along the bank in Christchurch 
meadow, chiefly dons, who were really 
interested in the races, but, at that time 
of day, seldom liked’ to display enthu- 
siasm enough to cross the water and go 
down to the starting-place. These sombre 
groups were lightened up here and there 
by the dresses of a few ladies, who were 
walking up and down, and watching the 
boats. At the mouth of the Cherwell 
were moored two punts, in which re- 
clined at their ease some dozen young 
gentlemen, smoking; several of these 
were friends of Drysdale’s, and hailed 
him as the boat passed them. 

“ What a fool I am to be here!” he 
grumbled, in an under tone, casting an 
envious glance at the punts in their 


comfortable berth, up under the banks, 
and out of the wind “I say, Brown, 
don’t you wish we were well past this on 
the way up?” 

“Silence in the bows!” shouted 
Miller. 

“ You devil, how I hate you!” growled 
Drysdale, half in jest and half in earnest, 
as they sped along under the willows. 

Tom got more comfortable at every 
stroke, and by the time they reached the 
Gut began to hope that he should not 
have a fit, or lose all his strength just 
at the start, or cut a crab, or come to 
some other unutterable grief, the fear of 
which had been haunting him all day. 

“ Here they are at last !—come along 
now—keep up with them,” said Hardy 
to Grey. as the boat neared the Gut; 
and the two, who had been waiting on 
the bank, trotted along downwards, 
Hardy watching the crew, and Grey 
watching him. 

“ Hardy, how eager you look !” 

“Td give twenty pounds to be going _ 
to pull in the race.” 

Grey shambled on in silence by the 
side of his big friend, and wished he 
could understand what it was that moved 
him so, 

As the boat shot into the Gut from 
under the cover of the Oxfordshire bank, 
the wind caught the bows. 

“ Feather high, now,” shouted Miller; 
and then added in a low voice to the 
Captain, “It will be ticklish work, 
starting in this wind.” 

“ Just as bad for all the other boats,” 
answered the Captain. 

“ Well said, old philosopher!” said 
Miller. “It’s a comfort to steer you ; 
you never make a fellow nervous. I 
wonder if you ever felt nervous yourself, 
now ¢” 

“ Can’t say,” said the Captain. “ Here’s 
our post ; we may as well turn.” 

“ Easy, bow side—now two and four, 
pull her round—back water, seven and 
five!” shouted the coxswain; and the 
boat’s head swung round, and two or 
three strokes took her into the bank. 

Jack instantly made a convulsive at- 
tempt to board, but was sternly repulsed, 
and tumbled backwards into the water. 
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Hark !—the first gun. The report 
sent Tom’s heart into his mouth again. 
Several of the boats pushed off at once 
into the stream ; and the crowds of men 
on the bank began to be agitated, as it 
were, by the shadow of the coming ex- 
citement. The St. Ambrose crew fingered 
their oars, put a last dash of grease on 
their rollocks, and settled their feet 
against the stretchers. 

“ Shall we push her off?” asked bow. 

“ No, I can give you another minute,” 
said Miller, who was sitting, watch in 
hand, in the stern, “ only be smart when 
I give the word.” 

The Captain turned on his seat, and 
looked up the boat. His face was quiet, 
but full of confidence, which seemed to 
pass from him into the crew. Tom felt 
calmer and stronger, as he met his eye. 
“ Now mind, boys, don’t quicken,” he 
said cheerily ; “four short strokes, to 
get way on her, and then steady. Here, 
pass up the lemon.” 

And he took a sliced lemon out of his 
pocket, put a small piece in his own 
mouth, and then handed it to Blake, 
who followed his example, and passed it 
on. Each man took a piece; and just 
as bow had secured the end, Miller 
called out,— 

“ Now, jackets off, and get her head 
out steadily.” 

The jackets were thrown on shore, 
and gathered up by the boatman in 
attendance. The crew poised their oars, 
No. 2 pushing out her head, and the 
Captain doing the same for the stern. 
Miller took the starting-rope in his 
hand. 

“How the wind catches her stern,” 
he said; “here, pay out the rope one 
of you. Na, not you—some fellow with 
a strong hand. Yes, you'll do,” he went 
on, as Hardy stepped down the bank 
and took hold of the rope; “let me 
have it foot by foot as I want it. Not 
too quick ; make the most of it—that’ll 
do. Two and three just dip your oars in 
to give her way.” 

The rope paid out steadily, and the 
boat settled to her place. But now the 
wind rose again, and the stern drifted 
in towards the bank. 


“You must back her a bit, Miller, and 
keep her a little further out, or our oars 
on stroke side will catch the bank.” 

“So I see; curse the wind. Back 
her, one stroke all. Back her, I say!” 
shouted Miller. 

It is no easy matter to get a crew to 
back her an inch just now, particularly 
as there are in her two men who have 
never rowed a race before, except in the 
torpids, and one who has never rowed a 
race in his life. . 

However, back she comes ; the start- 
ing rope slackens in Miller’s left hand, 
and the stroke, unshipping his oar, 
pushes the stern gently out again. 

There goes the second gun! one short 
minute more, and we are off. Short 
minute, indeed! you wouldn’t say so if 
you were in the boat, with your heart 
in your mouth, and trembling all over 
like a man with the palsy. Those sixty 
seconds before the starting gun in your 
first race—why, they are a little life- 
time. 

“ By Jove, we are drifting in again,” 
said Miller, in horror. The Captain 
looked grim, but said nothing; it was 
too late now for him to be unshipping 
again. ‘Here, catch hold of the long 
boat-hook, and fend her off.” 

Hardy, to whom this was addressed, 
seized the boat-hook, and, standing with 
one foot in the water, pressed the end 
of the boat-hook against the gunwale, 
at the full stretch of his arm, and so, 
by main force, kept the stern out. 
There was just room for stroke oars to 
dip, and that was all. The starting rope 
was as taut as a harp-string; will 
Miller’s left hand hold out ? 

It is an awful moment. But the 
coxswain, though almost dragged back- 
wards off his seat, is‘ equal to the occa- 
sion. He holds his watch in his right 
hand with the tiller rope. 

“Eight seconds more only. Look out 
for the flash. Remember, all eyes in 
the boat.” 

There it comes, at last—the flash of the 
starting gun. Long before the sound of 
the report can roll up the river, the whole 
pent-up life and energy which has been 
held in leash, as it were, for the last six 
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minutes, is let loose, and breaks away 
with a bound and a dash which he who 
has felt it will remember for his life, but 
the like of which, will he ever feel 
again? The starting ropes drop from 
the coxswains’ hands, the oars flash into 
the water, and gleam on the feather, the 
spray flies from them, and the boats 
leap forward. 

The crowds on the bank scatter, and 
rush along, each keeping as near as 
may be to its own boat. Some of the 
men on the towing path, some on the 
very edge of, often in, the water— 
some slightly in advance, as if they 
could help to drag their boat forward— 
some behind, where they can see the 
pulling better—but all at full speed, in 
wild excitement, and shouting at the 
top of their voices to those on whom the 
honour of the college is laid. 

“Well pulled, all!” “Pick her up 
there, five!” “You're gaining, every 
stroke!” “Time in the bows!” “Bravo, 
St. Ambrose !” 

On they rush by the side of the boats, 
jostling one another, stumbling, strug- 
gling, and panting along. 

For a quarter of a mile along the 
bank the glorious maddening hurly- 
burly extends, and rolls up the side of 
the stream. 

For the first ten strokes Tom was in 
too great fear of making a mistake to 
feel or hear or see. His whole soul was 
glued to the back of the man before 
him, his one thought to keep time, and 
get his strength into the stroke. But 
as the crew settled down into the well- 
known long sweep, what we may call 
consciousness returned ; and while every 
muscle in his body was straining, and 
his chest heaved, and his heart leapt, 
every nerve seemed to be gathering new 
life, and his senses to wake into un- 
wonted acuteness. He caught the scent 
of wild thyme in the air, and found 
room in his brain to wonder how it 
could have got there, as he had never 
seen the plant near the river, or smelt 
it before. Though his eye never wan- 
dered from the back of Diogenes, he 
seemed to see all things at once. The 
boat behind, which seemed to be gain- 


ing—it was all he could do to prevent 
himself from quickening on the stroke 
as he fancied that—the eager face of 
Miller, with his compressed lips, and 
eyes fixed so earnestly ahead that Tom 
could almost feel the glance passing over 
his right shoulder; the flying banks 
and the shouting crowd ; see them with 
his bodily eyes he could not, but he 
knew nevertheless that Grey had been 
upset and nearly rolled down the bank 
into the water in the first hundred 
yards, that Jack was bounding and 
scrambling and barking along by the 
very edge of the stream; above all, he 
was just as well aware as if he had been 
looking at it, of a stalwart form in cap 
and gown, bounding along, brandishing 
the long boat-hook, and always keeping 
just opposite the boat ; and amid all the 
Babel of voices, and the dash and pulse 
of the stroke, and the labouring of his 
own breathing, he heard Hardy’s voice 
coming to him again and again, and 
clear as if there had been no other 
sound in the air, “Steady, two! steady! 
well pulled! steady, steady.” The voice 
seemed to give him strength and keep 
him to his work. And what work it 
was ! he had had many a hard pull in 
the last six weeks, but never aught like 
this. 

But it can’t last for ever ; men’s mus- 
cles are not steel, or their lungs bulls’ 
hide, and hearts can’t go on pumping 
a hundred miles an hour long without 
bursting. The St. Ambrose boat is well 
away from the boat behind, there is a 
great gap .between the accompanying 
crowds ; and now, as they near the Gut, 
she hangs for a moment or two in hand, 
though the roar from the bank grows 
louder and louder, and Tom is already 
aware that the St. Ambrose crowd is 
melting into the one ahead of them. 

“We must be close to Exeter!” The 
thought flashes into him, and it would 
seem into the rest of the crew at the 
same moment. For, all at once, the 
strain seems taken off their arms again ; 
there is no more drag; she springs to 
the stroke as she did at the start; and 
Miller’s face, which had darkened for a 
few seconds, lightens up again. 
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Miller’s face and attitude are a study. 
Coiled up into the smallest possible space, 
his chin almost resting on his knees, 
his hands close to his sides, firmly but 
lightly feeling the rudder, as a good horse- 
man handles the mouth of a free-going 
hunter,—if a coxswain could make a 
bump by his own exertions, surely he 
will do it. No sudden jerks of the St. 
Ambrose rudder will you see, watch as 
you will from the bank ; the boat never 
hangs through fault of his, but easily 
and gracefully rounds every point. 
“You're gaining! you're gaining!” he 
now and then mutters to the Captain, 
who responds with a wink, keeping his 
breath for other matters. Isn’t he 
grand, the Captain, as he comes forward 
like lightning, stroke after stroke, his 
back flat, his teeth set, his whole frame 
working from the hips with the regu- 
larity of a machine? As the space 


still narrows, the eyes of the fiery little 
Coxswain flash with excitement, but he 
is far too good a judge to hurry the 
final effort before the victory is safe in 
his grasp. 

The two crowds are mingled now, 


and no mistake ;,and the shouts come 
all in a heap over the water. “Now, 
St. Ambrose, six strokes more.” “Now, 
Exeter, you're gaining ; pick her up.” 
‘Mind the Gut, Exeter.” “Bravo, St. 
Ambrose.” The water rushes by, still 
eddying from the strokes of the boat 
ahead. Tom fancies now he can hear 
their oars and the workings of their 
rudder, and the voice of their coxswain. 
In another moment both boats are in 
the Gut, and a perfect storm of shouts 
reaches them from the crowd, as it 
rushes madly off to the left to the foot- 
bridge, amidst which “Oh, well steered, 
well steered, St. Ambrose!” is the pre- 
vailing cry. Then Miller, motionless 
as a statue till now, lifts his right hand 
and whirls the tassel round his head : 
“Give it her now, boys; six strokes 
and we're into them.” Old Jervis lays 
down that great broad back, and lashes 
his oar through the water with the 
might of a giant, the crew catch him up 
in another stroke, the tight new boat 
answers to the spurt, and Tom feels a 
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little shock behind him, and then a 
grating sound, as Miller shouts, “ Un- 
ship oars bow and three,” and the nose 
of the St. Ambrose boat glides quietly 
up the side of the Exeter, till it touches 
their stroke oar. 

“Take care where you’re coming to.” 
It is the coxswain of the bumped boat 
who speaks. 

Tom finds himself within a foot or 
two of him when he looks round ; and, 
being utterly unable to contain his joy, 
and yet unwilling to exhibit it before 
the eyes of a gallant rival, turns away 
towards the shore, and begins telegraph- 
ing to Hardy. 

“Now then, what are you at there 
in the bows? Cast her off quick. 
Come, look alive! Push across at once 
out of the way of the other boats.” 

“T congratulate you, Jervis,” says 
the Exeter stroke, as the St. Ambrose 
boat shoots past him. “Do it again 
next race and I sha’n’t care.” 

“We were within three lengths of 
Brazen-nose when we bumped,” says the 
all-observant Miller in a low voice. 

“All right,” answers the Captain ; 
“‘Brazen-nose isn’t so strong as usual. 
We sha’n’t have much trouble there, but 
a tough job up above, I take it.” 

“ Brazen-nose was better steered than 
Exeter.” 

“They muffed it in the Gut, eh?” 
said the Captain. “I thought so by 
the shouts.” 

“Yes, we were pressing them a little 
down below, and their coxswain kept 
looking over his shoulder. He was in 
the Gut before he knew it, and had to 
pull his left hand hard or they would 
have fouled the Oxfordshire corner. 
That stopped their way, and in we 
went.” 

“Bravo; and how well we started 
too.” 

“Yes, thanks to that Hardy. It was 
touch and go though ; I couldn’t have 
held the rope two seconds more.” 

“How did our fellows work? she 
dragged a good deal below the Gut.” 

Miller looked somewhat serious, but 
even he cannot be finding fault just now. 
For the first step is gained, the first 
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victory won ; and, as Homer sometimes 
nods, so Miller relaxes the sternness of 
his rule. The crew, as soon as they 
have found their voices again, laugh and 
talk and answer the congratulations of 
their friends, as the boat slips along 
close to the towing-path on the Berks 
side, “easy all,” almost keeping pace 
nevertheless with the lower boats, which 
are racing up under the willows on the 
Oxfordshire side. Jack, after one or 
two feints, makes a frantic bound into 
the water, and is hauled dripping into 
the boat by Drysdale, unchid by Miller, 
but to the intense disgust of Diogenes, 
whose pantaloons and principles are alike 
outraged by the proceeding. He—the 
Cato of the oar—scorns to relax the 
strictness of his code even after victory 
won. “ Neither word nor look does he 
cast to the exulting St. Ambrosians on 
the bank ; a twinkle in his eye, and a 
subdued chuckle or two, alone betray 
that though an oarsman he is mortal. 
Already he revolves in his mind the 
project of an early walk under a few 
pea-coats, not being quite satisfied (con- 
scientious old bey!) that he tried his 
stretcher enough in that final spurt, and 
thinking that there must be an extra 
pound of flesh on him somewhere or 
other which did the mischief. 
"  “T say, Brown,” said Drysdale, “how 
do you feel ?” 

“ All right,” said Tom; “I never felt 
jollier in my life.” 

“ By Jove, though, it was an awful 
grind ; didn’t you wish yourself well out 
of it below the Gut ?” 

“ No, nor you either.” 

“Didn't I though! I was awfully 
baked, my throat is like a lime-kiln yet. 
What did you think about ?” 

“ Well, about keeping time, I think,” 
said Tom, laughing, “ but I can’t re- 
member much.” 

“T only kept on by thinking how I 
hated those devils in the Exeter boat, 
and how done up they must be, and 
hoping their number 2 felt like having 
a fit.” 

At this moment they came opposite 
the Cherwell. The leading boat was 
-" passing the winning-post, off the 
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University barge, and the band struck 
up the “ Conquering Hero,” with a crash. 
And while a mighty sound of shouts, 
murmurs, and music went up into the 
evening sky, Miller shook the tiller- 
ropes again, the Captain shouted, ‘‘ Now 
then, pick her up,” and the St. Ambrose 
boat shot up between the swarming 
banks at racing pace to her landing- 
place, the lion of the evening. 

Dear readers of the gentler sex ! you, 
I know, will pardon the enthusiasm 
which stirs our pulses, now in sober 
middle age, as we call up again the 
memories of this the most exciting sport 
of our boyhood (for we were but boys 
then, afterall). You will pardon, though 
I fear hopelessly unable to understand 
the above sketch ; your sons and brothers 
will tell you it could not have been 
made less technical. 

For you, male readers, who have never 
handled an oar,—what shall I say to 
you? You at least, I hope, in some 
way—in other contests of one kind or 
another—have felt as we felt, and have 
striven as we strove. You ought to un- 
derstand and sympathise with us in all 
our boating memories. Oh, how fresh 
and sweet they are! Above all that one 
of the gay little Henley town, the 
carriage-crowded bridge, the noble river 
reach, the giant poplars, which mark the 
critical point of the course—the roaring 
column of “undergrads,” light blue and 
dark purple, Cantab and Oxonian, alike 
and yet how different,—hurling along 
together, and hiding the towing-path— 
the clang of Henley church-bells—the 
cheering, the waving of embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and glancing of bright 
eyes, the ill-concealed pride of fathers, 
the open delight and exultation of 
mothers and sisters—the levée in the 
town-hall when the race was rowed, the 
great cup full of champagne (inn-cham- 
pagne, but we were not critical)—the 
chops, the steaks, the bitter beer—but 
we run into anti-climax—remember, we 
were boys then, and bear with us if you 
cannot sympathise. 

And you, old companions, @pavira., 
benchers (of the gallant eight-oar), now 
seldom met, but never-forgotten, lairds, 
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squires, soldiers, merchants, lawyers, 
grave J. P.’s, graver clergymen, gravest 
bishops (for of two bishops at least 
does our brotherhood boast), I turn fora 
moment, from my task, to reach to you 
the right hand of fellowship from these 
pages, and empty this solemn pewter 
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trophy of hard-won victory—to your 
health and happiness. 

Surely none the woise Christians and 
citizens are ye for your involuntary fail- 
ing of muscularity ! 

T'o be continued. 


THE GRENVILLES: GOVERNMENT BY FAMILIES. 


BY G. 


Tue Constitution is always varying, 
and Acts of Parliament are, fortunately, 
seldom the instruments by which the 
process is carried on. The natural 
growth and gradual transformation of 
society reflects itself in the distribution 
of power in the State, and competent 
observers can often track the deserted 
channels of the stream by examining 
the deposit of legal and political fictions 
which it has left behind. Even hasty 
readers of history perceive that the 
opinions and systems of the last cen- 
tury have already become in many re- 
spects obsolete, but a minute familiarity 
with the age of George IIT. almost 
increases the difficulty of determining 
the nature and extent of the changes 
which has taken place. The popular 
term of “ progress,” at the same time 
inadequate and exaggerated, involves a 
dogmatic assumption which is essen- 
tially unhistorical. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that improvement may stand still 
or recede, although the alterations of 
English society and government have 
on the whole been for the better. The 
world has become more comfortable and 
probably niore moral ; education, al- 
though its standard may not have been 
elevated, has been widely diffused ; the 
population has doubled, and the general 
wealth has increased in a much larger 
proportion. Yet the England of the 
eighteenth century was the most pros- 
perous, the most free, and, even more 
indisputably than at present, the most 
powerful State f Europe. A hundred 
years have produced no advance in 
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political or administrative ability ; and 
among the ministers of the last thirty 
years, Sir Robert Peel alone is entitled 
to rank as an equal with Walpole and 
with the second Pitt. 

Mr. D’Israeli has, with ingenious in- 
accuracy, described the constitution of 
England under the Georges as a Vene- 
tian oligarchy. It is true that the Whigs, 
who formed the strongest section of the 
aristocracy, often claimed for themselves 
the right of defending and administering 
the freedom which they had mainly 
won. The royal power was, almost 
within the memory of the present gene- 
ration, the principal object of popular 
jealousy ; and the uninterrupted expe- 
rience of all*continental States proves 
the reality of a danger which is not 
necessarily imaginary because it has in a 
single instance been averted. In Europe 
at least liberty has never yet existed 
in the absence of aristocratic institutions, 
and the great parliamentary families 
might well be proud of their services in 
excluding the Stuarts from the throne, 
and in preventing the revival of their 
principles. It is not surprising that 
their members profited by the position 
which had in the first instance been 
fairly won. The peers and the great pro- 
prietors were rapacious of emoluments 
and of honours, but Mr. D’Israeli is 
mistaken if he believes that they long 
continued to govern the country. The 
inherent soundness of the political system 
was proved by the effective demand for 
personal ability in the conduct of affairs. 
In the course of a hundred years, Lord 
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John Russell is the only member of the 
great Revolution families who has held a 
conspicuous place as a statesman. The 
Duke of Newcastle was universally ridi- 
culed, and he was always dependent 
on abler colleagues. Lord Rockingham 
brought to the conduct of affairs the 
capacity of a second-rate lord of the 
bedchamber. The Duke of Portland, 
though he was Prime Minister both of 
the Whigs and of the Tories, was en- 
tirely overshadowed by Fox, and in his 
second administration he had even less 
influence than Percival. The able states- 
men who at short intervals succeeded 
each other in office, pursued their own 
policy or personal objects without any 
other regard to the great Whig league 
than that which in all free governments 
is necessarily paid to a powerful and 
independent interest. From the death 
of Pelham, in 1754, to the accession of 
Lord Grey in 1830, the Venetian oli- 
garchy scarcely enjoyed ten years of 
office. Chatham disdained them ; Gren- 
ville held them at bay till they over- 
threw him ; Lord North, Pitt, Liverpool, 
and Canning were all their declared 
opponents. Their power has recovered 
itself in the present day only by changing 
its character, and by allying itself once 
more with popular opinions. For the 
attainment of supreme power in Eng- 
land it was only indispensable that a 
fortune or circumstances should cause 
an early admission to Parliament. The 
collective patrimonies of all the chief 
political leaders in two or three gene- 
rations would scarcely have amounted to 
a year’s income of many individuals who 
were content to follow their guidance. 
The recurrence of the same names in 
high office during more than one gene- 
ration furnishes a curious commentary 
on the careless and mistaken common- 
places, that talent is not hereditary, or 
that it is ordinarily traced through the 
mother. In a competition open to all 
the nobility and gentry of England, the 
highest prize was won in succession by 
three or four sons of fathers who had 
held the same position. The principal 
ministers and parliamentary leaders be- 
tween the death of Pelham and the 


American War were Pitt, Fox, and 
Grenville ; the principal ministers and 
parliamentary leaders between the Ame- 
rican War and the Regency, were again 
Pitt, Fox, and Grenville. The ablest 
politician among the King’s friends, the 
first political economist among the official 
statesmen of his time, was Mr. Jenkin- 
son, who raised himself from an obscure 
position through the lower ranks of the 
peerage to an earldom. His son, the 
second Earl of Liverpool, held the office 
of Prime Minister longer than any states- 
man of modern times. Lord Hardwicke’s 
son died Lord Chancellor. Charles 
Townshend, who was regarded as only 
second to Chatham in eloquence, and to 
Grenville in administrative ability, was 
the son of the minister who had been 
famous under George I. as the friend 
and the rival of Walpole. The instances 
of Grey, of Stanley, of Wilberforce, and 
of Canning in later times, may perhaps 
be attributed by sceptics to the accidents 
of interest and opportunity ; but in the 
earlier list of examples, the superiority 
of the second generation was as per- 
sonal and as well deserved as the 
triumphs of their fathers. Lord Hol- 
land, at the time when Charles Fox 
first astonished the House of Com- 
mons, was an elderly invalid, of damaged 
character, detested by the King, and, as 
he said himself, the most unpopular 
man in the country. Neither Lord 
Chatham nor Mr. Grenville lived to see 
their sons in public life ; and the names 
which they bequeathed to their families 
only gave the opportunity of a trial 
without affording any assurance of suc- 
cess. In after years it would have been 
absurd to explain by family connexion 
the unrivalled eminence of Pitt and of 
Fox, or even the matured wisdom and 
authority of Lord Grenville. It might 
as reasonably be contended that the wit 
and genius of Horace Walpole were the 
product of a job of Sir Robert's. 

The importance and constant ele- 
vation of a single family which always 
stood aloof from the great Whig organ- 
ization, illustrates the working of the 
English constitution during more than 
half a century, although it by no means 
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exhausts the complicated elements of 
the system. The Grenvilles were an 
ancient family of commoners, settled for 
hundreds of years at Wotton in Buck- 
inghamshire. The Temples of Stowe, 
in the same county, claimed a descent 
from the Earls of Mercia ; and the fierce 
Leofric and the gentle Godiva still 
figure in the pedigree of the house, of 
which the younger or Irish branch is 
represented by Lord Palmerston. Sir 
Richard Temple, after acquiring dis- 
tinction under Marlborough, rose to the 
honours of the peerage as Lord Cobham, 
and became famous for the magnificent 
tastes, which have since become here- 
ditary in his family, as well as for the 
patriotism which was popularly assumed 
to characterise all the leading opponents 
of Walpole. At the present day his 
reputation, like that of many of his con- 
temporaries, depends exclusively on two 
or three passages of Pope, who intro- 
duces his name in the poem on the 
“‘ Use of Riches,” as an improver of his 
patrimonial demesne :— 


“Nature shall join you, Time shall 
make it grow 
A work to wonder at—perhaps a 


Stowe. 

Without it, proud Versailles, thy glory 
alls, 

And Nero’s terraces desert their 
walls : 

The vast parterres a thousand hands 
shall make— 

Lo! CopHam comes, and floats them 
with a lake.” 


A higher compliment is paid in the 
peroration of the well-known “Essay 
on the Ruling Passion” :— 


“And you, brave Cobham, to your 
latest breath 
Shall feel the ruling passion strong in 
death : 
Such in those moments as in all the 
past— 
‘Oh! save my country, Heaven!’ 
shall be your last.” 
On being promoted to the rank of 
Viscount, Lord Cobham procured a 
limitation of his dignities to his sister 


Mrs. Grenville of Wotton and her chil- 
dren, and he settled his great estates on 
his eldest nephew, Richard Grenville, 
who was afterwards so well known as 
Lord Temple. It was as followers of 
Lord Cobham in the opposition to 
Walpole that the Grenvilles formed the 
close alliance with Pitt, which after- 
wards exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence on the fortunes of both families. 
After the fall of the great minister, 
George Grenville the second brother 
was rewarded by a post in the Admi- 
ralty, at the same time that Pitt obtained 
the more valuable office of Paymaster 
to the Forces. By Lord Cobham’s 
death in 1752 Richard Grenville be- 
came the head of the family, and he 
instantly demanded from the Govern- 
ment, in imperious language, an earldom 
to be conferred in the first instance on 
his mother. When the Duke of New- 
castle objected to his proposed title of 
Buckingham that there was already an 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the claimant 
contented himself with the prophetic 
reflection that the adjournment of his 
pretensions would hereafter furnish an 
excuse for a second step in the peerage. 
His successors steadily pursued his 
designs, even after the second earl had 
become Marquis of Buckingham, until, 
after the lapse of twenty years, Lord 
Liverpool was unwillingly compelled to 
purchase the alliance of the Grenvilles 
at a price of which a dukedom was 
but a portion. Lord Temple’s mode of 
procuring the aggrandizement of him- 
self and his family was perfectly con- 
sistent with his first application to the 
Government. He contrived to make 
his acceptance of the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of Buckinghamshire appear a favour 
conferred on the Minister ; and he after- 
wards demanded the Garter with a 
haughty pertinacity, which provoked 
George II., at his investiture, to turn 
his back on the new-made knight, and 
throw the ribbon to him over his 
shoulder. He was through life a dis- 
satisfied and disappointed man, and yet 
the distinctions acquired by his family 
might well have contented a merely 
selfish ambition. Lord Temple him- 
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self, as First Lord of the Admiralty, or 
Privy Seal, was the principal colleague 
of his brother-in-law during Pitt's bril- 
liant administration, and he afterwards 
twice refused the offer of the post of 
Prime Minister, although George III. 
cordially sympathised with the hatred 
which his grandfather had felt towards 
the turbulent magnate of Stowe. The 
Right Honourable James Grenville was 
Cofferer of the Household; the Right 
Honourable Henry Grenville was Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, till he re- 
tired as a Commissioner of Customs ; 
and the second brother of the family, 
George Grenville, rose even to higher 
political rank than the head of his 
house. Lord Temple, with all his many 
faults, was not a mere selfish schemer, 
but an impetuous, irritable, and eccentric 
politician, with something of the faculty 
and temperament of genius. Over his 
friends and family, in the intervals of 
their frequent quarrels, he exercised an 
influence which was due even more to 
his hearty attachment, than to his 
princely liberality. On one occasion, 
and probably at other times, he sent 
his brother George £1,000 in approval 
of a speech which he had made the day 
before in the House of Commons. When 
Mr. Pitt was dismissed from office he 
gave him £1,000 a year, and treated 
his acceptance of the gift as an obliga- 
tion to himself. At another time he 
bestowed a munificent present on his 
brother James, in approval of his re- 
nunciation of all relations with George 
Grenville. Lord Temple’s open friend- 
ship for Wilkes was dictated by personal 
regard for a Buckinghamshire neigh- 
bour, as well as by a natural tendency 
to opposition, and perhaps to faction ; 
and although his patronage was, to a 
great extent, undeserved and injudi- 
cious, the error was not that of a cautious 
and cold-blooded intriguer. A label on 
a portrait of Lord Temple by one of 
his younger relatives, represented him 
as using a phrase which was evidently 
habitual—* I rise to express my deepest 
contempt and indignation.” There is 
some reason to suppose that for these 
characteristic feelings he found a channel 
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of utterance which attracted universal 
attention at the time, and still presents 
a puzzle to inquirers. No rival candi- 
date seems to have a stronger claim to 
the authorship of Junius; and it is 
at least certain that Lord Temple’s 
acknowledged writings display no small 
portion of the acrimony and vigour of 
the celebrated anonymous lampoons. 
His private letters prove his animosity 
against George III. and many of his 
Ministers; and it has often been 
observed that Junius never attacked 
any of the Grenville connexion except 
Lord Chatham, and that he retracted his 
charges when the great orator after a time 
became reconciled to Lord Temple." 

George Grenville was of a colder and 
more practical disposition, and he ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in the 
qualities, rare among the statesmen of 
the age, which are now thought to 
constitute an able man of business. 
From the days of Walpole to the rise of 
the younger Pitt, no minister paid so 
much attention to the restriction of 
public expenditure. Burke’s posthu- 
mous language of qualified eulogy re- 
cords his pre-eminent knowledge of the 
business of the State, and of the forms 
of Parliament. Like Sir Robert Peel, 
who possessed similar faculties in a 
still higher degree, George Grenville 
was proud and sensitive, notwithstand- 
ing his caution and external coldness, 
None of the ministers of the reign 
treated George IIL. with a haughtier re- 
serve ; and Pitt and Temple found to 
their cost that their brother and ally 
would not allow himself to be regarded 
as their follower. 

After much experience in the sub- 
ordinate ranks of office, George Gren- 
ville found with angry surprise that he 
was still excluded from the Cabinet in 
which his kinsman held the highest 
place ; and when Lord Bute procured 
him the promotion which he desired, he 
was eager to take an opportunity of 
showing that he cared more for a recog- 
nition of his own merits, than for the 


) The argument is to be found at length in 
an Appendix to the Grenyille Correspond- 
ence, by Mr. Smith, the editor. 
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triumph of the family alliance. On the 
resignation of Pitt and Lord Temple, 


Mr. Grenville became Secretary of 


State, and he even consented afterwards 
to accept the inferior post of First Lord 
of the Admiralty, although he never 
forgave Lord Bute for the proposal. 
The favourite, when he found it impos- 
sible to resist the storm of unpopularity 
by which he was assailed, arranged, ‘in 
concert with the King,’ all the details 
of the Cabinet which was to succeed 
him, and placed Mr. Grenville at its 
head. The new Minister had not a con- 
fidential supporter among his colleagues ; 
he was opposed by the great body of 
the Newcastle Whigs ; he was attacked 
with the fiercest hostility by Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Temple; and he was unwil- 
lingly involved in the controversy which 
resulted in the triumph of Wilkes. The 
American Stamp Act, which proved to 
be by far the most important measure 
of his administration, was the work of 
Mr. Jenkinson, of Lord Mansfield, and 
of Mr. Grenville himself. The measure 
might be plausibly defended on legal 
grounds, and its ulterior consequences 
never occurred to the Minister, who was 
honestly engaged in an endeavour to 
increase the public revenue. For two 
years he kept his numerous assailants 
at bay ; but his defiance of Lord Bute 
alienated the King, who was afterwards 
naturally exasperated by the omission 
of his mother’s name in the Regency 
Bill, at the express instance of his 
Ministers. When Grenville’s fall became 
inevitable, he welcomed Lord Temple’s 
overtures of reconciliation, and the cor- 
diality of their intercourse was never 
again disturbed. 

George Grenville died in 1770, and 
within ten years the friends and rivals 
with whom he had acted all passed 
away from the political stage. Lord 
Chatham’s last attack of illness in the 
House of Lords has become a familiar 
event of popular history. Lord Temple 
died two or three years earlier from the 
effects of an accident, leaving his title 
and estates to the eldest son of his 
brother George. The second generation 
of the family of Stowe proved to be as 


able, as ambitious, and as successful as 
the former owners of the name ; and it 
happened by a strange coincidence that 
their fortunes were once more inti- 
mately connected with the pre-eminence 
of a William Pitt. The strong feeling 
of family affection which always charac- 
terised the Grenvilles survived, as in 
the former generation, some angry dis- 
sensions ; and the younger brothers, 
notwithstanding their own higher poli- 
tical position, always displayed a ready 
deference to the head of their house, 
The second Earl Temple inherited the 
ambition, the susceptibility, and the 
open-handed liberality of his celebrated 
predecessor ; and at the commencement 
of his career he seemed likely to occupy 
as prominent a place in public life, 
although he relied on the favour of the 
King instead of associating himself with 
the opponents of the royal authority. 
The second brother, Thomas Grenville, 
distinguished himself as a zealous ad- 
herent of Fox, at a time when youth 
seemed to be regarded as a qualification 
for the conduct of public business. 
Fox himself had entered the House of 
Commons at nineteen as a follower of 
Lord North, and at five-and-twenty he 
was recognised as the leader of the 
Whig opposition. When he became 
principal minister under the nominal 
premiership of Lord Rockingham in 
1782, he selected Thomas Grenville for 
the arduous duty of negotiating the 
peace with France and America. At 
the same time Lord Shelburne, who 
was Fox’s colleague as Secretary of 
State and rival in the Cabinet, endea- 
voured to secure the conduct of the 
negotiation by employing an agent of 
his own at Paris ; and in the height of 
the irritation which was produced by 
the discovery of the intrigue, Lord 
Rockingham’s death broke up the min- 
istry. The King probably foresaw that 
by placing Lord Shelburne at the head 
of the Government he would divide the 
Whig party, and relieve himself of the 
unwelcome presence of its obnoxious 
leader; and Fox, with his usual intem- 
perance, at once justified the royal anti- 
cipations. It was natural that he should 
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dislike the new Prime Minister; but 
he had no plausible ground of objection 
to the King’s choice, and the demand 
that he should nominate an insignificant 
nobleman to the vacant office was vexa- 
tious and wholly untenable. The Duke 
of Portland was merely the political 
heir of Lord Rockingham and of the 
Duke of Newcastle, while Lord Shel- 
burne was, notwithstanding his deserved 
unpopularity, one of the most capable 
statesmen of his time. An additional 
proof of Fox’s blunder was furnished 
by the refusal of many of his colleagues 
to share in his resignation. By making 
room for Pitt to lead the House of 
Commons as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at twenty-three, he gave him- 
self aq rival whose fortune from that 
moment eclipsed his own. 

On the formation of the new Govern- 
ment, Lord Temple accepted the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, while Thomas Gren- 
ville, not unnaturally, preserved his 
allegiance to the statesman with whose 
struggle against the interference of Lord 
Shelburne he had been so recently 
associated. The secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant was his youngest brother, 
William Grenville, already at the age of 
twenty-two an assiduous and intelligent 
man of business. The great advantage 
of an early introduction to office is not 
unfrequently counterbalanced by a hard- 
ness and narrowness, from which Pitt 
himself was not wholly exempted even 
by his lofty nature and commanding 
genius. Lord Grenville, who up to 
middle life was almost uninterruptedly 
engaged in office, seems to have found 
the means of educating himself by 
actual experience in business. In the 
maturity of his powers, no statesman 
took a larger or more thoughtful view 
of politics; and the questions with 
which his name is most intimately con- 
nected for the most part involve general 
principles. His advocacy of the rights 
of the Irish Catholics never induced 
him to countenance sedition; and he 
opposed Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh without depreciating the 
triumphs of Wellington or sympa- 
thising with the implacable enemy of 


his country. As a speaker he would 
perhaps not have been able, in default 
of connexion, to force himself into the 
position of a Parliamentary leader. 
His first essays in the House of Com- 
mons were comparatively unsuccessful ; 
but his early removal into the House of 
Lords relieved him from an unequal 
competition with Pitt and Fox and 
Sheridan, with Windham, Wilberforce, 
and Grey. His riper eloquence did 
justice to the authority of his character, 
and of his great experience. He was 
always regarded by his contemporaries’ 
as worthy of his position, both as the 
principal colleague of Pitt and as the 
equal ally and official superior of Fox. 

The short-sighted violence of the 
Whig leader, after dragging his follow- 
ers from power, forced them back into 
office within a few months by means 
which, destroying their popularity, rele- 
gated them for fifty years into almost 
uninterrupted opposition. It was the 
fatal error of Fox to treat the King as 
the natural-enemy of the House of 
Commons, when he ought to have 
recognised the possibility of making 
himself, as a Parliamentary minister, 
indispensable to the Crown. In his 
earlier days, George III. had contended, 
by underhand methods, against the in- 
sulting control of the Whig aristocracy, 
and he had bitterly resented the arro- 
gant superiority of Chatham and the 
jealous austerity of George Grenville. 
Lord North had deferred too tamely to 
the prejudices of the sovereign, and 
Fox blindly rushed into the opposite 
extreme, in the idle hope of perma- 
nently coercing, through a majority of 
the House of Commons, the ruler whom 
the mass of the people still regarded as 
something more real than a pageant. 
Faithful to the impressions of his 
youth, Fox always believed or asserted 
himself that George IIT. was a despot ; 
and long after Pitt had acquired abso- 
lute contrdl’ over the policy of the 
country, the leader of the Opposition 
still described his rival as a supple 
courtier. 

‘Lord Temple, after indignantly re- 
jecting an offer of retaining the Lord- 
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Lieutenancy under the coalition Minis- 
try, succeeded in acquiring the personal 
confidence of the King, who was anxious 
to shake off the yoke which had been 
imposed upon him. After the India 
Bill had passed the Commons, Lord 
Temple undertook the singular employ- 
ment of canvassing the House of Lords 
in the name of the King against the 
ministerial measure. When the Govern- 
ment was dismissed he held all the seals 
of office, until Pitt had, by his advice, 
been placed at the head of the Treasury ; 
but his own ambition was defeated by 
a vote of censure directed against the 
King’s secret adviser, and eagerly passed 
by the hostile majority of the House of 
Commons. Lord Temple was deeply 
hurt by the concurrence of his,brother, 
Thomas Grenville, in a vote which he 
declared to be directed against his 
honour and his life. His questionable 
activity during the contest with the 
coalition had ended in disappointment 
to himself; while Pitt, who had ab- 
stained from participation in the in- 
trigue, reaped all the advantage of 
victory. Two years later the Minister 
consoled his kinsman by raising him to 
the Marquisate of Buckingham, and 
restoring him to the Government of 
Ireland ; but, except through his con- 
nexion with his brothers, the head of 
the house never again succeeded in exer- 
cising any political influence. It was to 
his credit that he disecimed and encou- 
raged the rising merit oi Lord Morning- 
ton, at whose intercession he admitted 
his young brother, Arthur Wellesley, 
into his household at Dublin Castle. 
Thomas Grenville adhered to the 
Opposition until the great Whig seces- 
sion, which‘ was organized by Burke 
after the death of Louis XVI. At a 
later period he found himself together 
with all his family once more in close 
alliance with Fox, and as First Lord of 
the Admiralty he succeeded his great 
chief in 1807 in the lead of the House 
of Commons. A few years later he 
retired from political life, and thence- 
forth employed his leisure in literary 
pursuits, for which he had displayed an 
early aptitude at Oxford. He survived 
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into the present reign, and his memory 
is still cherished by many who knew 
and admired the aged scholar and states- 
man. 

William Grenville by his own merit, 
aided by the friendship of Pitt, became 
a member of the Government soon after 
it was formed; before he was thirty 
he was Secretary of State; and soon 
afterwards, under the title of Lord Gren- 
ville, he became the representative of 
the Cabinet in the House of Lords. 
It was as Foreign Minister that in 
1792 he congratulated Parliament and 
the country on the prospect of a perma- 
nent peace. In the following year he 
concurred with his chief in the neces- 
sity of the war, and from, that time to 
the overthrow of Napoleon he was a 
steady advocate of the struggle against 
France. Pitt himself soon became im- 
patient of burdens and difficulties, while 
the Secretary of State insisted on the 
prosecution of the contest. A breach 
would have been inevitable if the enemy 
had not seconded Lord Grenville’s war- 
like policy. During the abortive nego- 
tiations at Lille the Prime Minister 
informed Lord Malmesbury, that if it 
became necessary to part with his col- 
league for the sake of making peace, he 
would not shrink from the sacrifice. 
The obstinacy of the Directory in re- 
jecting all feasible terms of accommo- 
dation satisfied Pitt himself that the 
continuance of the war was unavoid- 
able. 

The repugnance of the King to the 
Catholic claims broke up the long ad- 
ministration in 1801, and Lord Gren- 
ville, who was more zealous in the cause 
than Pitt himself, was also free from 
personal engagements to the imbecile 
Addington. In the debates on the 
Peace of Amiens he strongly condemned 
the terms of the treaty, and he gradu- 
ally established an understanding with 
the Whig leaders, who were engaged in 
a common opposition to the Govern- 
ment. As the incapacity of the Minis- 
ter became more evident, Pitt himself 
approximated to the coalition; and 
when Addington was forced to resign, 
he urged the expediency of including 
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Fox in the Government. On the King’s 
refusal to treat with his ancient adver- 
sary, Lord Grenville declined to coun- 
tenance, by the acceptance of office, the 
personal proscription of a great political 
leader. During the short administra- 
tion which terminated with the death 
of Pitt, Lord Grenville was regarded as 
chief of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, and he presided, before and after 
the death of Fox, over the Cabinet, 
which was known as “ All the Talents.” 
After the dismissal of the Whig Govern- 
ment, he continued for several years to 
act in concert with Lord Grey, although 
the Grenvilles, as they were called, 
always formed a separate political sec- 
tion—a position not unlike that of the 
Peelites in more recent times. In the 
House of Commons the party was re- 
presented by Mr. Thomas Grenville, and 
by his nephew, who inherited the push- 
ing disposition and much of the ability 
which had long been associated with 
the title of Temple. The Marquis of 
Buckingham continued to be the centre 
of the political activity of his family, 
and he steadily kept his eye on the 
dukedom which was destined ulti- 
mately to crown the long series of 
Grenville dignities. The Minister of 
1806 never returned to office. He re- 
fused to act with Percival and after- 
wards with Lord Wellesley, on his 
attempt to form a Government with the 
aid of Canning; and in concert with 
Lord Grey he rejected the overtures 
which were conveyed from the Prince 
of Wales by Lord Moira, soon after the 
commencement of the Regency. The 
Liberal leaders, who had hoped to storm 
the doors of the Cabinet, were con- 
demned to disappointment by the popu- 
larity which the successes of Wellington 
reflected on the Government of Lord 
Liverpool. Before another prospect of 
Whig ascendancy was opened, Lord 
Grenville retired from the political 
struggle, leaving the conduct of the 
party which bore his name to his 
nephew, Lord Temple. United in close 
intimacy with his brother, Mr. Gren- 


ville, and generally respected by states- © 


men of all parties, he long watched 
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with interest the prosperity of the 
family of Buckingham and the progress 
of public affairs, and he lived to witness 
the accomplishment of that Catholic 
Emancipation for which he had so often 
sacrificed his personal ambition. 

The second Marquis of Buckingham 
pursued the hereditary object of family 
aggrandizement with all the energy of 
his predecessors. He disposed of three 
or four seats in Parliament, and he 
made it his business to prolong the 
isolation of the little party, which after 
the retirement of his uncles owned him 
as its undoubted chief. Long custom 
seemed to have made the Grenvilles an 
indispensable element in the Constitu- 
tion, and both the Ministry and the 
Opposition were slow to discover that a 
political combination had degenerated 
into a personal faction. Lord Bucking- 
ham had neither a definite principle to 
advocate nor a cadet of his family capa- 
ble of acquiring political ascendency. 
His brother, Lord George Grenville, 
who afterwards inherited from his mo- 
ther’s family the Irish peerage of Nu- 
gent, devoted his moderate abilities to 
the support of the more violent Whigs. 
The leader of the Stowe party in the 
House of Commons was the Marquis’s 
cousin, Mr. Charles William Wynn, an 
honest and enlightened man of business, 
to whom Nature had denied the quali- 
ties of an orator. Less selfish, and more 
deeply interested in public affairs, than 
his imperious patron, Mr. Wynn was 
constantly restrained from indulging his 
Liberal tendencies, and reminded that 
his Parliamentary importance was inse- 
parable from his position as the head 
of a separate section. The subordinate 
members of the party, though not defi- 
cient in ability, possessed no weight in 
Parliament except that which they 
derived from their habit of acting in 
concert. When they indulged in the 
expression of a political opinion, they 
must still have been painfully conscious 
that their primary duty was the conver- 
sion of a Marquis into a Duke, and, if 
possible, into a Minister. The veteran 
statesman of Dropmore, and his brother, 
lent their kinsman the influence of their 
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reputation, and from time to time they 
promoted the interests of his party by 
prudent advice. They no longer, however, 
took any active part in political contests, 
and Lord Grenville entertained the 
strong aversion to London which is 
often felt by those who have known it 
only. as a scene of labour and turmoil. 
The Grenville party remained, the sha- 
dow of a great name, and it no longer 
consisted of Grenvilles. Like some 
greater dynasties, the House of Stowe 
rose to its highest elevation when the 
sources of its political greatness were 
already drying up. 

The opportunity for which Lord 
Buckingham had long been waiting, 
occurred when Lord Liverpool found it 
necessary, after the Queen’s death, to 
strengthen his Ministry by some new 
alliance. The admission of Mr. Canning 
into the Government would have been 
agreeable to the Premier, and to the 
majority of the Cabinet; and his elo- 
quence would have established an un- 
doubted Ministerial ascendency in the 
House of Commons; but the King 
resented the conduct of some of Mr. 
Canning’s friends, who had voted in 
favour of the Queen in the House of 
Lords, and having secured the valuable 
assistance of Mr. Peel, the Government 
only required for the moment a few 
additional votes which might otherwise 
be transferred to the Opposition. Lord 
Buckingham’s terms were high, and Lord 
Liverpool was strongly inclined to refuse 
the expensive purchase ; but the Duke 
of Wellington, perhaps remembering 
his first appointment as aide-de-camp to 
the Lord-Lieutenant, had always culti- 
vated friendly relations with the family, 
and now took an active. part in negotia- 
ting the alliance. It was finally agreed 
that the Marquis should have a dukedom 
for himself, a Cabinet office for Mr. 
Wynn, and two seats at Government 
boards for his less conspicuous followers. 
At this price the Grenvilles consented 
to merge themselves in the Ministerial 
majority, and the bargain was literally 
carried out, although Lord Liverpool 
took care to construe it in the strictest 
manner. Seventy years after Lord Temple 
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had demanded his earldom from the 
Duke of Newcastle, his representative 
forced his way into the highest rank of 
the peerage. His own personal ambition 
was by no means satisfied by his success, 
and his nominees in the Government 
were deeply mortified by the discovery 
of the insignificance of their position. 
Mr. Wynn, as President of the Board 
of Control, was never consulted about 
the general administration, nor admitted 
into the confidence of the leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. His two followers 
were, to their own extreme disgust, 
thrust into the same inferior department, 
instead of finding admission to the 
Treasury or the Admiralty. The Duke 
of Wellington felt that he had done 
enough for the family, and Lord Liver- 
pool grudged having done so much. 
When Mr. Canning soon afterwards 
became the principal member of. the 
Ministry, he indicated on many occasions 
his resentment of the preference which 
had been previously accorded to the Gren- 
villes. He had commenced his own 
political life as Under Secretary to Lord 
Grenville, but he always avowed himself 
a personal follower of Pitt. In subse- 
quent contests he had often been bitterly 
opposed to his early chief; and among: 
the statesmen of his time, although no 
leader was so loyally admired by his 
friends, Canning was pre-eminent for 
the quality or defect of making himself 
disliked by his opponents. Instead of 
enlisting Mr. Wynn among his political 
supporters, he took every opportunity of 
showing his disregard for the Grenville 
section of the Government; and as he 
was intimately connected with Lord 
Liverpool, his influence in the Cabinet 
was predominant, notwithstanding the 
distrust with which the Duke of Wel- 
lington regarded his character and 
policy. 

An attempt was made to relieve Mr. 
Wynn from his uncomfortable position, 
by transferring him into the Speaker’s 
chair, for which he was admirably quali- 
fied. His grasping and arrogant patron 
disappointed his reasonable wishes by 
an inadmissible demand that he should 
himself succeed to the seat which would 
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be vacated in the Ministry. On Lord 
Liverpool’s positive rejection of the pro- 
posal, the Duke of Buckingham insisted 
on the maintenance of the former com- 
pact, and Mr. Wynn honourably sacrificed 
his prospects of honour and emolument 
to the caprice of his arbitrary leader. 
On several other occasions the Duke 
endeavoured to obtain admission to 
office, but he found that, when he con- 
sented to join the Government, he had 
played his last card. The organization 
of his party was at an end, and the 
Grenvilles were henceforth to take an 
equal rank with the other great families 
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of England. It was impossible to deny 
that their splendid success had been at- 
tained by real public services, and by 
the exercise of extraordinary abilities. 
The proudest distinction which can 
adorn a family of subjects, is the close 
connexion of their fortunes with the 
history of their country. It may be 
added, that the key to English politics 
is to be found in the biography of lead- 
ing statesmen ; and the personal element 
of history acquires additional significance * 
when it has become hereditary for two 
or three generations. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


BY HERBERT COLERIDGE, 


Mr. Wepewoop may fairly claim the 
credit of having been the first to turn 
the great advance which philological 
science has made during the last half- 
century to practical account for the 
benefit of the student of our own lan- 
guage. During the last thirty years 
many detached essays and articles, and 
several works of higher pretensions, have 
been published in this country on sub- 
jects falling within the domain of com- 
parative philology, but for the solution 
of the various difficulties which our 
own composite and heterogeneous lan- 
guage is perpetually manifesting, the 
student is still obliged as a general rule 
to fall back on the old authorities, how- 
ever keenly he may feel that such a 
reference will merely tend to show him 
what the true Etymology is not. The 
work before us in a great measure 
supplies this desideratum ; and although 
it may not furnish a key to every 
difficulty, the student may use it with 
the full assurance that he will rarely, if 
ever, be led away by plausible but 
unsound reasoning, or offended by the 
extravagancies which too frequently 


1 A Dictionary of English Etymology. By . 


Hensleigh Wedgwood, M.A. Vol. I. (A—D). 
London : Triibner & Co. 1859. 


disfigure the works of earlier etymolo- 
gists. Indeed, one great recommenda- 
tion of the book is, that it is almost 
entirely confined to the investigation of 
the analogies of English words within 
the circle of European languages : with 
the Oriental analogues it does not 
meddle ; as we think, wisely. Con- 
sidering the very small amount of 
available material bequeathed by his 
predecessors, Mr. Wedgwood had already 
an ample field of labour before him, 
without attempting to include in his 
scheme what still to a great extent 
remains matter of speculation and un- 
certainty. Moreover, the simplicity of 
the theory which he has put forward 
respecting the origin of language relieves 
him in a great measure from the neces- 
sity of importing into his work much 
that otherwise might have been expected 
to find a place there. As this theory, 
though not strictly original, has assumed 
an importance, by his extension and 
development of its capabilities, quite 
unrecognised before, we must briefly 
endeavour to put our readers in posess- 
sion of its main outlines. 

Every one has heard of the figure 
dignified by the sesquipedalian title of 
Onomatopeia, It means the attempt 
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to represent a sound by a word; and 
such words as Whizz, Bang, Hum, &c. 
are familiar examples of its application. 
The words formed in this manner in a 
language, for the principle is of course 
common to all, have usually been con- 
sidered as specialties standing by them- 
selves; outsiders, whose origin and 
descent were radically different from the 
great multitude of ordinary words, 
where no connexion with sound can 
be traced or even imagined. How can 
a term expressing some abstract idea, 
for instance, be derived from anything 
so concrete and material as the imita- 
tion of asound? Now Mr. Wedgwood 
in his interesting preface addresses 
himself to this question directly, ,and 
succeeds in showing that the principle 
of imitation is sufficient in a very great 
number of cases to explain the origin 
of words and expressions, which at first 
sight would appear hopeless enough. In 
some instances, no doubt, the interval, 
which has elapsed between the imitative 
origin and the present form of a word, 
has been so great as to allow of a degra- 
dation which has rendered the former 
unascertainable ; but this is a difficulty, 
which is sure to occur in every theory 
of the origin of language hitherto 
proposed, and therefore cannot be urged 
as a special objection to this. The chief 
merits of the new theory are: 1. That 
it is pre-eminently intelligible, and that 
Wwe may see it in actual operation every 
day of our lives, if we only attend to 
the words we utter in free and careless 
converse, It is the only way in which 
new radicals can be formed in a formed 
language ; the united authority of all 
the authors in England, backed up by 
a dozen Acts of Parliament, could not 
make a senseless syllable suchas “chang” 
take root among us as a synonym for 
“apple-pie;” but invent a new sound in 
any way, and bring it in contact with 
the mass of the population, and a new 
word will be sure to arise to represent 
it. We have very little doubt, but that 
the verb “fiz” was coeval with the 
introduction of effervescing drinks into 
this country. 2. The theory explains 
in a natural manner the occurrence of 


singular coincidences between uncon- 
nected languages ; thus the root “cap,” 
meaning to take, is common both to 
Latin and the Galla language of South 
Africa; being simply the attempt to 
express phonetically the noise made by 
slapping down the hand upon an object 
with a view of capturing it. But 3. As 
by the difference of their acoustic and 
vocal organs different nations express 
the same sound in divers ways, the 
theory equally accounts for the dis- 
crepancies observable between classes of 
words where a resemblance might have 
been expected ; and 2 fortiori for those 
parallel and analogical lines of words in 
an individual language or in connected 
languages, for which the laws of letter- 
change are often taxed in vain to 
account. Cab, nab, grab, rap, are pho- 
netic radicals, each of which gives rise 
to a train of derivatives, but which are 
probably entirely independent attempts 
to represent the sound produced by the 
act of seizing or capturing something. 
Our space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Wedgwood into the details of his 
theory. We will proceed to give some 
instances of his mode of treatment by 
an example or two of those words, whose 
history reflects so vividly that of the 
times during which they have been 
current in the language ; and we could 
hardly find one more suited to our 
purpose than Bullion. This word with 
us means, at the present day, uncoined 
gold and silver of standard fineness ; 
but in accounting for the word in this 
sense, considerable difficulty occurs from 
the fact that the equivalent terms dillon 
in French, and vel/on in Spanish, mean 
just the reverse, viz. base metal, or 
silver alloyed with copper. The expla- 
nation is as follows. The word bullion 
originally meant the mint or office 
where the precious metals were reduced 
to the proper alloy, and coined ; and in 
this sense it is found in several of our 
early statutes. By these statutes all 
trafficking in coin was forbidden except 
at the bullion or exchanges of the king, 
and similar restrictions were enforced 
in France, where the tampering with 
the coin was carried on more system- 
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atically than in England. WHence in 
France the decried money brought to 
be melted up was termed monnaie de 
billon, and billon hence became a 
common name for base alloy ; while in 
the purer administration of England, 
the Mint, instead of being the receptacle 
of base coin, came to be looked upon as 
the authority which determined the 
standard of the coin, and hence the 
name “bullion” has been given to the 
alloy or composition for the current coin 
allowed by the bullion or Mint. 

Ban, which among ourselves is re- 
stricted to the meaning of cursing or 
excommunication, derives that meaning 
from one almost its converse. We go 
back to the days of feudalism, and we 
find the expression bannire in hostem, 
used to denote the summons which 
bound all male persons to give their 
personal attendance whenever the king 
planted his bandum, or banner, in the 
field. Then the term came to be used 
of a proclamation generally, whence 
our marriage banns; and in a special 
sense the term was applied to excom- 
munication by proclamation. Thus a 
summons to come, in process of time, 
became converted into a summons to go. 

One of the most important articles 
in the book, however, is that devoted to 
Bigot, which has hitherto proved a sore 
bone of contention to etymologists. 
All sorts of nonsense have been perpe- 
trated about this word, of which some 
choice specimens may be seen in 
Richardson ; but the true account is as 
follows. The Franciscan and Dominican 
orders of mendicant friars admitted into 
the ranks of their followers a tertiary 
order of men and women, who, without 
quitting their secular avocations, bound 
themselves to a strict life and vows of 
charity. This led to imitation on the 
part of others, who neither connected 
themselves in any way with the order, 
nor fettered themselves in any way with 
vows of obedience, but merely adopted 
the dress and imitated the practices of 
these affiliated tertiaries, and, in conse- 
quence, became highly obnoxious to the 


hierarchy. From the grey colour of their ‘ 


habit they received a number of names, 
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Beguini, Begutte, Bighini, Bighiotti, 
&c., all connected with the Ital. bigio, 
grey, a derivation confirmed by two 
other variations of the name, Bizocchi 
and Bizzocari, which stand in a similar 
relation to the Venetian form of bigio, 
viz. biso. In process of time, and under 
the potent influences of ecclesiastical 
hostility, the name was used to denote 
a hypocrite or false pretender to religious 
feeling ; indeed the Beguttz themselves 
are rarely mentioned by medieval 
writers without the addition of some 
disparaging remark as to the sincerity of 
their motives. Persons, however, who 
profess much zeal for religion are usually 
apt to attribute undue importance to 
their own views respecting it, and 
hence the modern use of the term to 
denote a person unreasonably attached 
to particular opinions, and impervious 
to all objections that may be brought 
against them. 

Danger, a more difficult word, is a 
curious instance of the gradual subli- 
mation of .an intensely concrete and 
material term into a pure abstraction. 
We abridge the following from Mr. 
Wedgwood’s article. The Med. Lat. 
damnum meant among other things a 
fine imposed by legal authority. It then 
came to signify the limits within which 
the right to impose a fine for territorial 
offences extended, and then the area 
inclosed by these limits. In this sense 
the word in Fr, became dommage ; and 
damage then acquired the sense of 
“trespass,” as in our legal phrase, 
“damage feasant,” whence the verb 
damager, to distrain. From the verb 
again came damigerium, the power of 
exacting a fine for trespass, and this 
has lastly passed into danger, which 
in early writers, such as Chaucer, is 
actually found in the sense of a close 
or inclosure. It also meant the power 
of exacting a fine, as we have said, 
and hence to “be in the danger of any 
one,” estre en son danger, came to signify 
to be subjected to any one, to be in his 
power, and hence the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term at the present day, as 
in such phrases as “in danger of the 
judgment,” “in danger of hell fire.” 
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Not less remarkable are the revelations 
which etymology affords of the persist- 
ence of those associations of ideas and 
fancied similitudes between animate and 
inanimate objects, upon which so much 
of the poetry of language depends. The 
ram and the battering engine were 
united by Rome, and the union has 
given birth to other, and perhaps little 
suspected, analogies. Thus our English 
Cable, Caliver (a small cannon), Capstan, 
Crab, and Carbine are all derived from 
Lat. capra, Ptg. cabra, a goat. We 
cannot spare space for each step of the 
analysis, which will well repay perusal ; 
it is enough to say that the name of the 
goat, like that of the ram, was early 
applied to a projectile engine used for 
attacking walls, and thence to the 
powerful rope which formed an essential 
part of such a machine (cable) ; that the 
names of the old projectile engines were, 
after the invention of gunpowder, often 
transferred to the new instruments 
(caliver—carbine), and occasionally to 
machines of a more peaceful character, 
used for raising heavy weights (crab and 
capstan—the cabre stante in opposition 
to the windlass, of which the axis is 
horizontal). The goat, we may add by 
the way, fares somewhat singularly in 
Mr. Wedgwood’s hands, for while he is 
made responsible for the family of words 
we have just been considering (besides 
his own undoubted “caper” to jump), 
he has been deprived of another deriva- 
tive, of which he has hitherto unani- 
mously been considered a direct ancestor 
—we allude to Caprice, Ital. capriccio. 
By a collation of numerous parallels 
from other languages, the force of which 
can only be felt by viewing them en 
masse, and Which we cannot reproduce 
here, it is shown that the true derivation 
is from the sense of shivering expressed 
in Italian by arriccia—capo or capriccio, 
both forms being found, and that thus we 
get the meaning of a “ sudden fear appre- 
hended, a fantastical humour, a humor- 
ous conceit making one’s hair stand on 
end.” Mr. Wedgwood happily compares 
the Sophoclean pz’ tpurr—I have 
shivered with love. 

We pass on to consider briefly two 


classes of words, which constantly pre- 
sent difficulties to the minds of persons 
unaccustomed to inquiries of this nature, 
and about which much nonsense has 
often been written. In the first of these” 
the etymology is obvious, but the sense 
deduced therefrom is unfortunately 
exactly the converse of that which has 
obtained at the present day. The 
second exhibits the phenomenon of two 
or more utterly unconnected and irre- 
concileable senses being exhibited by 
what is apparently one word. As an 
instance of the former class we take 
Beldam, a word with a transparent 
etymology, and a modern usage exactly 
the converse of that which the etymology 
would lead us to. Mr. Wedgwood how- 
ever writes,— 

“ Beldam. Fair Sir and Fair Lady 
“were civil terms of address, in Fr. 
“ beau sireand bel dame. Then, probably 
“because a respectful form of address 
“would be more frequent towards an 
“elderly than a young person, beldam 
“became appropriated to signify an old 
“woman; and finally, an ugly and 
“decrepit old woman.” 

To get the meaning we ordinarily 
attach to Comely out of the verb Come, 
does not seem particularly easy, and yet 
the similarity of form is too great to 
allow us to suppose them to be uncon- 
nected words. Mr. Wedgwood solves 
the problem thus— 

“ To Come—Comely. Goth. ewiman ; 
« A.S. cwiman, cuman ; Germ. kommen. 
“ Dut. komen, to come. The Biglotton 
“also explains the Da. komen, cadere, 
“convenire, decere, quadrare. Dat 
“ comt wel, bene cadit, convenit, decet 
“quadrat. In the same way to fall was 
“ used in old English— 


“*Tt nothing falls to thee 
To make fair semblant where thou 
mayest blame.’— Chaucer, R. R. 


“ G. gefallen, to fall to a person’s mind, 
“to please. In this sense the verb 
“come must be understood in the 
“ English comely and the Dut. komelik, 
“conveniens, congruens, commodus, 
“ aptus.”—Kil. 
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Of the other class of difficulties we 
have alluded to, those namely which 
arise in consequence of a single word 
being observed to bear senses utterly 
foreign to, and unconnected with, each 
other, the work before us offers numerous 
and str#king illustrations. How many 
backgammon players must have been 
struck with the curious term “ blot,” 
which, as every one knows, is applied 
to designate a single man left on a point 
which may be reached by one of the 
other side, and have puzzled themselves 
in vain endeavours to connect it with 
a “blot” of ink upon paper! Mr. 
Wedgwood sets the matter at rest by 
showing that the “blot” at backgam- 
mon is derived from the Swedish 
“blott,’ Dan. “blot,” naked or ex- 
posed ; and that the phrase géra blott 
actually exists in the former language, 
in the sense of making an exposed 
point, or blot, ‘at backgammon ; while 
the other “blot” is a totally distinct 
word, derived on the onomato-poetic 
principle, “from an attempt to repre- 
“ sent the sound of a drop of liquid, or 
“portion of something wet or soft, 
“falling on the ground.” Many a 
guess has probably been hazarded with 
a view of establishing a connexion 
between the “burden” of a song that 
is sung with the “burden” of a load 
that is borne ; but success was impos- 
sible, seeing that the latter is Teutonic, 
and derived from A.S. beran to bear— 
the former is nothing but the Fr. 
“bourdon,” the drone of a bagpipe, 
hence, musical accompaniment, repeti- 
tion of sounds, with or without meaning, 
at the end of stated divisions of a song. 
Mr. Wedgwood adduces an apposite 
quotation from Spenser. 


“And there in mourning spend their 
time 
With wailful tunes, while wolves do 
howl and barke, 
And seem to bear a bourdon to their 
plaints.” 


Once more it might be supposed that 
light was not the only source of colour, 
as is generally believed, seeing that 
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most of us, at times, have fallen into 
the state of abstraction denominated a 
“brown study ;” but Etymology comes 
to the rescue of Optics, and shows that 
“brown,” in this instance, is the O. 
French embrons, explained as, soucieux, 
préoceupé, la téte basse. 

It would be easy enough to multiply 
instances of this nature, but we prefer 
to pass on, and devote some space to 
the illustration of a class of word- 
problems, which constantly present 
themselves for solution, and tax the 
sagacity, or perhaps, more _ strictly 
speaking, the judgment and discretion, 
of the etymologist more than any other. 
In all languages there is, more or less, a 
tendency to assimilate imported words 
to natives wherever a resemblance in 
sound may be detected or fancied 
between the importation and the native, 
and this assimilation gradually takes 
place without the slightest reference to 
the different significations of the two 
words, until the true etymology of the 
imported word is completely obscured 
or lost. A familiar instance, in the case 
of a proper name, is the sailor’s meta- 
morphosis of Bellerophon into Billy 
Ruffian; but many more striking ex- 
amples may be gleaned from Mr. 
Wedgwood’s book. Of dormouse he 
says :— 

“The termination mouse is probably 
“an instance of false etymology, the 
“real origin being a French dormeuse, 
“ which cannot, it is true, be cited from 
“the dictionaries, but is rendered pro- 
“bable by the name by which the 
“ animal is known in Languedoc, radour- 
“ meire.” 

Counterpane belongs to the same 
category. Culcita, which in medieval 
Latin means a mattress, through the 
French “coulte” gave rise to our 
“quilt.” When the stitches of the quilt 
came to be arranged in patterns for orna- 
ment it was called, culcita puncta ; this 
in French became coulte-pointe, conte- 
pointe, cowrte-pointe, and then, adds Mr. 
Wedgwood, with that instinctive striving 
after meaning which is so often the 
source of corruption in language, contre- 
pointe, as if from the opposite pits made 
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by the stitches on either side of the 
quilt or mattress. Hence finally, the 
English counterpane. 

Bombast is another instance which is 
interesting in more ways than one. 
The Greek #opufvé, the silkworm, gave 
rise to the Ital. bombice, a silkworm, and 
bombicina, bombasine ; but when cotton 
was introduced, it was confounded with 
silk and called in Med. Lat. bambacium, 
whence English bombaze, or bombast, 
cotton. Cotton was used for padding 
clothes, and hence bombast came to 
signify inflated language. When, how- 
ever, the name passed into the languages 
of Northern Europe, the tendency to 
give meaning to the elements of a word 
introduced from abroad, produced. the 
Low German baum-bast, Germ. baum- 
wolle, as if made from the bast or inner 
bark of a tree; and Kilian explains it 
boom-basyn, boom-wolle, gossipium, lana 
lignea, sive de arbore ; vulgo bombasium, 
q.d. boom-sye, i.e. sericum arboreum, fromm 
boom, tree, and sijde, sije, silk. 

Arquebuse, for which Richardson gives 
the following etymology from Menage, 


—“composed of arco, an are or bow, and 
busio, which signifies a hole in Italian” — 
is thus treated by the more modern 
philologist : “Arguebuss. Ital. archtbuso, 
“affording an example of a foreign 
“‘ word altered in order to square with a 


“ proposed etymology. It is commonly 
“derived from arco, a bow, as the only 
“implement of analogous effect before 
“the invention of fire-arms, and buso, 
“pierced, hollow. But Diez has well 
“observed how incongruous an expres- 
* sion a hollow bow or pierced bow would 
“be, and the true derivation is the Dutch 
“ haeck-buyse, haeck-busse, properly a gun 
“fired from a rest, from haeck, the hook 
“ or forked rest on which it is supported, 
“and busse, Germ. biichse, a fire-arm. 
“From haeck-busse it became harque- 
“buss, and in Ital. archibuso or arco- 
“ buzia, a bow.” 

Diez’s remark in the above extract 
well illustrates a feature which charac- 
terises almost all the etymological trea- 
tises of the old school ; and, we may add, 
most of the attempts of amateurs of the 
present day ; namely, the utter indiffer- 
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ence displayed in correctly deducing the 
known meaning from the proposed ety- 
mology, so long as the all - essential 
requisite of external resemblance was 
secured. Thus the Carnival was sup- 
posed to derive its appellation from the 
two words “Carni vale,” farewell to 
flesh, an excellent etymology, had car- 
nival meant the long fast of Lent instead 
of the festive season which preceded it, 
as is unfortunately the case. Mr. Wedg- 
wood shows that we have here another 
instance of accommodating modification, 
and that the true origin is the Medizval 
Latin “carne levamen,” or “‘ carnis leva- 
men,” «i.e. the solace of the flesh or bodily 
appetite permitted in anticipation of the 
approaching fast; and that this phrase 
was subsequently corrupted into the 
forms carnelevartum, carnelevale, carne- 
vale. We have ourselves heard it gravely 
paraded as a great discovery, that the 
origin of cannibal was in reality to be 
found in the two Greek words, xayva, a 
reed, and BaddAw, to cast, because canni- 
bals frequently used reeds both as arrows 
and also when hollowed out into tubes 
as arrow-shooters ; and we have also 
been favoured with the valuable sugges- 
tion, that the Latin cepe, an onion, was a 
connexion of the adverb sepe, often, on 
account of the multiplicity of coats pos- 
sessed by the vegetable!!! 

The class of cases we have just been 
considering show the influence of exter- 
nal similarity of form apart from any 
real connexion in signification ; and it is 
generally the utter discrepancy which is 
sure to come to light in this respect, that 
guards, or ought to guard, the etymolo- 
gist against being led away by the 
deceptive resemblance. In these cases 
of two apparent derivations, if one is 
true, the other must be absolutely false ; 
however plausible it may at first sight 
appear. But there are, besides these, 
numerous instances of words, which have 
really as well as apparently resulted 
from the confluence of lines of derivation 
which, though manifesting little if any 
connexion with each other, have each of 
them generally pretty nearly equal claims 
to be considered the true source ; and 
the separation of these elements is 
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frequently a matter of no small diffi- 
culty. 

The word “Cove” may be taken as a 
good example. It means a nook or 
sheltered harbour, and its analogues in 
the modern languages leave us un- 
certain whether to refer it primarily to 
the Latin cavus, hollow, or cubare, to 
lie. From the first comes the Spanish 
cueva, a cave, den of wild beast: Ptg. 
cova, a hole, pit; Ital. covo, a den, 
covile, a kennel, sty, or lurking-place. 
But besides these forms, we also find 
others which cannot be disconnected 
from them: Ptg. covo, a coop for 
chickens ; Ital. covare, to sit or brood 
on eggs ; covale, covaccio, a hatching nest, 
—and these seem to point as clearly to 
the Lat. cubare and cubile, Gael. cttb, to 
crouch or stoop, ctiba, a bed, as the others 
do to cavus. Other instances will be 
found under Damp, Crimp, and Abridge, 
and the articles on those words will 
be found well worth perusal. 

In concluding this notice of a very 
meritorious work, we may be allowed to 
point out one or two slight defects, which 
should be remedied in the succeeding 
volumes. Firstly, the vocabulary is 
hardly copious enough to be quite satis- 
factory, and many words which might 
well find place in a work of this sort 
are omitted. Moreover the author has 
not always given all the senses of the 
words he has inserted: thus, under 
Domino, there is no allusion to the game 
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of dominoes; under Curry we find 
nothing about the dish of that name. 
Dit, to stop out, exclude, is curiously 
used by Chapman in the sense of “ win- 
now,” which needs explanation in a work 
of this kind. Horse-chanter should cer- 
tainly have come in under chant or cant, 
as horse-couper does under chop; and 
Box might well have been completed 
by a word or two upon Christmas 
boxes. Secondly, it would have been 
in our opinion advisable in cases (such 
as Dudgeon) where no satisfactory ety- 
mology can be assigned, to have given, 
in a classified arrangement, all the 
various data which exist for its dis- 
covery, together with a clear statement 
of the difficulties which stand in the 
way of a solution. Such a state- 
ment would materially facilitate the 
operations of those who might hereafter 
bring additional knowledge to bear upon 
the subject, by clearing off all extraneous 
and irrelevant matter, and bringing the 
conditions of the problem more definitely 
into view. .These, however, are but 
trifling blemishes in a work of such 
general excellence ; nor should we have 
called attention to them, but from a 
desire that the book should be rendered 
as complete and perfect as possible. We 
trust that the reception of this fiyst 
instalment of the work may be sufficiently 
encouraging to enable Mr. Wedgwood to 
complete it without the intervention of 
any unnecessary delay. 


GOETHE AND FREDERIKA. 


Wanper, O wander, maiden sweet, 
In the fairy bower, while yet you may. 
See, in rapture he lies at your feet ; 
Rest on the truth of the glorious youth, 


Rest—for a summer day. 


That great clear spirit of flickering fire 
You have lulled awhile in magic sleep, 
But you cannot fill his wide desire. 

His heart is tender, his eyes are deep, 


His words divinely flow; 


But his voice and his glance are not for you ; 
He never can be to a maiden true ; 
Soon will he wake and go. 
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“ Well, well, ’twere a piteous thing 
**To chain for ever that strong young wing. 
“ Let the butterfly break for his own sweet sake 
“The gossamer threads that have bound him : 
“ Let him shed in free flight his rainbow light, 
“ And gladden the world around him. 
“Short is the struggle and slight is the strain : 
“ Such a web was made to be broken, 
“ And she that wove it may weave again. 
“ Or if no power of love to bless 
“Can heal the wound in her bosom true, 
“Tt is but a lorn heart more or less, 
“ And hearts are many and poets few ;” 
So his pardon is lightly spoken. Y. K. 
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THE “IDEA” OF NATIONALITY: SAVOY. 
BY J. M. LUDLOW. 











THERE is great fascination in the idea of 
“nationality,” as founded upon unity of 
language, for it is connected with a 
great truth. Life can offer no more 
beautiful spectacle than that of a family 
united in common pursuits, common 
labours, each helping each to the utmost 
of his or her power. It offers none 
more hideous than that of a family at 
feud within itself—the children rebel- 
lious towards the parent, brother at 
strife with brother. The source of 
unity in the one case, of disunion in 
the other, lies, in the deepest sense, in 
the existence or the want of a mutual 
understanding. If there be unity, be 
sure that all the members of the house- 
hold speak one common language of 
truth, and trust, and love ; if there be 
disunion, it must be that the gracious 
words of the gentle have no meaning in 
the ears of the proud ;—that the noble 
acts of the self-devoted are as a foreign 
tongue to the selfish, And so, when 
we come to those great families of man- 
kind called nations, or states, we feel at 
once that the only perfect basis of 
mutual understanding and trust between 
the different provinces of a realm, the 
different states of a federation, is the 
habitual use of a common language ; 
and where the tie of language exists, 
but is not carried out in the polities of 
those who speak it,—if war should 


break out between the separate states to 
which these belong, it is always felt 
that there is something fratricidal in 
the strife of those whose cradles were 
rocked to the sound of the same mother- 
tongue. 

There is, therefore, that which always 
appeals to our sympathies, in the effort 
to gather together into one the scattered 
fragments of a race united by language, 
divided by polity. The ery, “Italy for 
the Italians!” or, “Germany for the 
Germans !” is not a merely geographical 
one. It does not mean that any par- 
ticular race, as such, has any right to 
any particular portion of the earth’s 
surface,—else might Welshmen claim all 
England in fee. It means that a certain 
number of human beings, joined to- 
gether by one common language, or by 
dialects founded upon, or reducible, or 
at least kindred to, a common language, 
claim for themselves the government of 
so much of the earth’s surface as they 
occupy—claim not to be subject to men 
of another land and another tongue. 
And therefore, but for the consequences 
of the weakening of Turkey, who could 
view with aught but unmixed satis- 
faction the late resuscitation to auto- 
nomy of a portion of the Rouman race ? 
Who does not rejoice over the frequent 
demonstrations of fellow-feeling which 
have taken place of late years between 
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the populations of the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms? Many men are beginning 
to see that if the creation of the king- 
dom of Greece was a mistake, it was 
mainly because that kingdom was not 
made large enough— because the 
boundary-line chosen left outside 
whole masses of the Romaic race, 
which, by their natural attraction 
towards the remainder, have rendered 
that country a perpetual nuisance to 
Turkey. At the bottom of our hearts, 
and notwithstanding all the contempt 
poured upon poor Sir John Young for 
his famous purloined despatch, could we 
get quite rid of the fear of weakening 
ourselves in the Mediterranean, should 
we not be all very glad to hand over to 
King Otho those most troublesome 
currant-growers, the Ionians? Nay, the 
very dream of Panslavism, threatening 
as it musi be to the West, whilst used 
as a cover to Russian aggression, would 
yet be a blessed exchange for those 
internecine struggles of Russ and Pole 
which fill so many a bloody page in 
history—for those mutual head-cuttings 
of Serb and Bosniak which have scarcely 
ceased to be an element in the normal 
condition of the Austrian frontier to 
the south-east. 

But the first condition of true family 
unity is freedom. Where the father 
tules his children by fear and not by 
love—where the big brother bullies the 
lesser ones, the unity of the family is 
a mockery. The tie, to bind at all, 
must be a silken one. It-must hinder 
in no way the full development, the full 
activity, of each grown member of the 
household. If life under the same roof 
becomes irksome, by dividing the house- 
hold the tie will bind all the firmer. 
And so nething can be more hateful 
than when a state, composed perhaps 
itself of different aggregated races, 
asserts, in the name of the dominant 
one of the amalgam, the right to deal 
at its pleasure with any of its outlying 
members, and even to detach them to 
itself from the dominions of a friendly 
state. 

I am speaking of the man who now 
wields ali the powers of the French 
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state—of the pretensions upon Savoy 
and Nice which are put forth by that 
press which crouches at his feet and 
yelps at his bidding. Nor are such pre- 
tensions henceforth a mere newspaper 
skirmish. The House of Commons and 
the House of Lords have by turns been 
informed of communications addressed 
by the Court of Paris to that of Turin 
and to our own, to the effect that in the 
event of the annexation of Central Italy 
to Sardinia, the French Government 
would deem it “necessary” to have 
some increase of territory on the side 
of Savoy. It is true that Lord John 
Russell seems to have steadily expressed 
his disapproval of such a scheme. It 
is true that the feeling of both Houses 
of Parliament has hitherto been unani- 
mous against it. It is true that the 
Emperor, as we are told, has declared 
that the annexation would not be made 
without the consent of the people of 
Savoy, nor without consulting with the 
great powers. But Louis Napoleon, as 
we should know by this time, is not one 
to give up a project once entertained, 
though he may adjourn its execution. 
And this attempt to absorb Savoy and 
Nice appears to me one of the most im- 
portant steps in the prosecution of that 
constant struggle against the liberties of 
Europe which a man in the position of 
the Emperor Napoleon, the despot-ruler 
over a noble country that has tasted 
freedom and must ever hunger for it, 
can never cease to carry on but at the 
peril of his throne and of his life. 

I will say all I feel. Were France 
free, I should not complain if any 
detached portion of the French race, of 
its own free will, came to reunite itself 
to the parent stock. I do not believe 
that a truly free country can ever be too 
powerful. Freedom is the great mode- 
rator of might. With our present free- 
dom, notwithstanding our enormous 
advance in power, the wars of conquest 
of Plantagenets and Lancasters are im- 
possible in Europe. If such wars have 
been possible of late years in Asia, let 


-it be observed that they have all taken 


rise in those portions of our empire to 
which English freedom cannot be said 
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to extend,—in India, the chosen theatre 
of English - enlightened despotism,” 

or in the smuggler-dens of the China 
seas ; that every effort has mostly been 
made to withdraw them from the cogni- 
zance of the British Parliament, or to 
deceive it as to their character, by 
garbled despatches or otherwise. The 
only really national, because really Par- 
liamentary war, that with Russia, gave 
England not one inch of territory. 

And so long as English freedom subsists, 
and shows itself alive and sensitiv e, any 
increase in the might of England is 
really a pledge of safety for the world. 
So would it be for a free France, for a 
free Germany, for a free Italy. Free- 
dom is light, in which all men walk 
secure. Despotism is darkness, with 
crime and terror in its womb. 

But France is not free, and, by a 
singular coincidence, every scrap of land 
is comparatively free, where French is 
spoken, out of France. The Channel 
Islands belong to free England ; Savoy 
and Nice form part of constitutional 
Sardinia; Geneva, Neuchatel, and other 
Swiss Cantons, are members of the free 
Swiss Confederation ; Belgium is con- 
stitutional, and might be called free but 
for a few laws dictated from Paris, and 
for the subserviency of its police to the 
French. Hence it happens that every 
one of these several nooks of earth, 
inhabited by French-speaking races, has 
become the natural asylum of all who, 
too free-spoken or too free-minded for 
France, cling yet above all things to the 
sound of their mother-tongue. Each, 
therefore, is a thorn in the side of the 
great French despotism ; each, in the 
presence of some one or other noble 
exile, wholly voluntary henceforth, keeps 
alive against it the tradition of that free- 
dom which must sooner or later take its 
place. Louis Napoleon betrays himself 
when he lets his journals attribute to the 
‘machinations of the republicans” any 
opposition which may exist to the pro- 
posed annexations. He knows very well 
indeed that the surest antidote to the 
blandishments of his emissaries is the 
living testimony of those men who have 
filled his prisons, or have been hunted 


“from one foreign shelter to another by 
the influence of his diplomacy. Hence 
his repeated attempts to bully one orother 
of the neighbouring States which gave 
them an asylum: Count Walewski’s 
famous sortie against Belgium at the Con- 
ferences of Paris ; the new laws wrung 
from Belgium first, then from Sardinia ; 
the almost rupture with Switzerland ; 
the pressure put upon England herself, 
which had well nigh succeeded through 
the truckling of the last Palmerston 
Cabinet, but for the rejection of the 
“Conspiracy Bill” by the Commons. 
And in seeking the possession of Savoy 
and France, depend upon it, what most 
interests Napoleon is, not the addition of 
a few scraps of territory to a country 
which he knows well to be powerful 
enough already, but the successive ex- 
tinction of every subsisting focus of 
free French thought, the gradual as- 
similation of the whole French-speak- 
ing race to the pattern of Napoleonic 
despotism. 

For it would be folly to rail at this as 
an isolated act which does not concern 
us. The same plea which is now put 
forth to annex Savoy, will avail for the 
French Cantons of Switzerland, the 
valuable precedent once acquired being 
rendered invaluable by the strategical 
position acquired with it ; since, between 
France proper and Savoy, the South- 
West portion of Switzerland, being pre- 
cisely the French-speaking portion of 
it, would be nipped as with iron pincers. 
The same traditions would be recalled 
for the purpose, as are now recalled in 
respect of Savoy. Each country has 
already formed part of a French empire ; 
each has been lotted out on the map of 
Europe into French departments. Next 
would come the turn of Balgium, with 
the same arguments and traditions still 
available, and a double precedent. 
Would the Channel Islands long re- 
main unclaimed? Is it not from thence 
that the author of “Napoleon the Little” 
has thundered forth his “Chatiments” ? 
Lie they not within sight of the French 
shore? In right of that “idea” for 
which we are told that France goes to 
war, are they not hers ? 
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It is worth while, even in presence 
of the claim now -put forth, to dwell 
for one moment upon the remoter 
logical consequences of the “idea” by 
which it seeks to justify itself. For 
France herself is not homogeneous ; and 
what would she say, if, starting from the 
same grounds, Germany were seriously 
to enforce her already muttered preten- 
sions upon Alsace? What would she 
say, if Sardinia were to claim the very 
birth-place of Napoleonism, the old fief 
of Genoa, that island of Corsica, peopled 
certainly by a branch of the Italian 
race, and lying so conveniently between 
the island of Sardinia and the Italian 
mainland? What would she say if 
Spain, as the cradle of the Iberian race, 
and containing within herself the largest 
remaining block of it in the so-called 
Basque provinces, were to claim the 
outlying spur of the French Basque 
country, the “ Labourd,”—the “ Pays de 
Soule,”—“ Navarre,” the birthplace of 
a race of French kings,—the port of 
Bayonne,—the very bathing establish- 
ment of Biarritz? At the other end of 
the Pyrenees, again, Queen Isabella, as 
ruler of Catalonia, would have a fair 
claim to Roussillon, where a Catalan 
patois is, I believe, the dialect of the 
country, and to many a valley besides 
within the French slopes of that moun- 
tain wall. Nay, if England were 
given to riding such hobbies, even 
Queen Victoria herself, in right of her 
Principality of Wales, as the lawful 
head of the Kymric race, might fairly 
put forth her demand for the three or 
four departments of Brittany, peopled of 
old by Kymric emigrants, still speaking 
a corrupt Kymric as their mother- 
tongue. 

Nor may we forget that nationality, 
so far as it rests upon unity of language, 
rests upon that which is itself, from one 
end of Europe to the other, more of an 
idea than a fact; or, to speak more 
exactly, is only a fact as respects the 
educated classes of any nation. Take 
France, as being, though not wholly, yet 
the most homogeneous probably among 
European nations. From north to south, 
from east to west, there are probably 


not half a dozen departments, excluding 
even those where a really distinct lan- 
guage, as before adverted to, prevails, 
in which some patois is not the habitual 
language of great masses of the peasantry ; 
in which French has not to be learned 
as a foreign language; in which the 
particular patois spoken is not abso- 
lutely unintelligible to the speakers of a 
dozen others, let alone the speakers of 
French. See if the Norman patois is 
not as foreign as Greek or Erse to the 
pure Béarnais, if the Provengal is not 
equally so to the Lorrain. Notice the 
puzzled look of the Parisian at the 
charabia (as he terms it), of the Limousin 
mason, or the Auvergnat water-carrier. 
It is very doubtful indeed whether the 
group of dialects of the old langue 
@oe do not deserve to be still con- 
sidered as forming a language of them- 
selves, being at least as distinct from 
French as Portuguese from Spanish. 
If from France we proceed to Italy, the 
case is still stronger. The conventional 
Italian, or Tuscan, is the language of a 
very small numerical minority. Several 
of the dialects are quite worthy to reckon 
as distinct languages. The subdivision 
of these dialects in themselves is some- 
thing perfectly marvellous. Signor B. 
Biondelli has published, under the title 
of “Saggio sui Dialetti Gallo-Italiani” 
(Milan, Bernardoni, 1853), an elaborate 
volume of 692 pages, devoted to one 
family only of these dialects, itself appor- 
tioned into three branches (Piedmontese, 
Lombard, Venetian), these branches 
into groups, these groups into individual 
dialects. Thus, to take one instance 
only : the Piedmontese branch com- 
prises three separate groups,—the first 
of these, or Piedmontese proper, two 
sub-groups, the former of which includes 
five principal dialects ; the latter, some 
ten. Nor are these the over-refinements 
of a grammarian ; thus, the three groups 
of the Piedmontese branch (Piedmontese 
proper, Canavese, Monferrino), represent 
the Italian word dato respectively, by 
dait, det, and dae. Nor do even such 
subdivisions as the above suffice to 


- classify the variety of speech in the 


mountain valleys of the Alps, where, 
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through the infrequency of inter-com- 
munication, every ravine almost has a 
dialect of its own. 

Why do I point out these facts, which 
could be easily paralleled in Spain, 
Germany, or any other continental coun- 
try? Surely not to impair the value of 
that Italian nationality which ten mil- 
lions of people have now practically 
realized in the sphere of policy, and 
which many millions more are sighing 
to realize with them. On the contrary, 
it is only by contemplating this Babel of 
Italian dialects that we can appreciate 
the heroic character of the Italian 
struggle for unity, through the obstacles 
which it has to conquer. But surely, 
also, we should see that the idea of na- 
tionality, if not purely gedgraphical, is 
not purely philological either. Nation- 
ality'is possible, even in spite of actual 
strangeness of language. France, as little 
as any, should forget this fact; to deny 
which would be to deny the patriotism 
of her Alsatian, her Basque, her Breton 
citizens. The more we consider the sub- 
ject, the more we shall feel that the fact 
of nationality is not made up out of a 
single element, but out of several. Not 
only has geography much to say to it, as 
well as language, but polity also, and 
social relations. For the habits of life 
are, so to speak, a language in themselves. 
Take a Welshman, the most absolutely 
ignorant of “Saxon;” put him in the 
heart of England, but within sight of a 
soldier’s red coat, a policeman’s blue one, 
and a dissenting chapel ; do you suppose 
he will not feel himself much more at 
home than in a Bas-Breton village, where 
the speech is perhaps intelligible, but 
every mode of life is strange? Carry the 
one-sided idea of nationality, as founded 
upon language alone, to its extreme con- 
sequences, and there is not a society in 
Europe that will not be torn up by the 
roots. Let the Italians look to it; to 
no country is it more threatening. Do 
they suppose that the claim of France 
once established in Savoy and Nice will 
stop there? Does not the title itself of 
Signor Biondelli’s work, “ Essay on the 
Gallo-Italian Dialects, ” convey a suffi- 
cient omen? Are they prepared to see 


Piedmont follow Savoy, and Lombardy 
Piedmont, and Venetia Lombardy ¢ 
Have they forgotten how the formation 
of Savoy into the department of the 
“ Montblanc,” and that of Nice into the 
“Alpes Maritimes,” were but the first 
steps towards the annexation of all Upper 
Italy—it is true, as a separate kingdom 
—to an earlier French empire? Already 
the Piedmontese branch of these “Gallo- 
Lombard” dialects is really Provengal 
rather than Italian at all, and a horrid, 
gritty Provengal too. Take the first 
three lines of Isler’s (the “ Piedmontese 
Horace’s”’) last piece in praise of Pied- 
mont :— 

I son pa pr deslodé 

Gnun pais, ch’i seu ch’ai n’é 

Ch’a Phan d@’merit singolar— 


(I am not about to dispraise any country, 
for I know there are some which have 
singular merits)\—would a Tuscan have 
any greater facility in understanding 
them than a Frenchman? Is not this 
specimen, from Torre in the Vaudois 
valleys, almost pure French :— 


Pare, diine-me la part de bén che me 
ven ; 

(Fr.) Pére, donne moi la part de bien 
qui me vient? 


And yet who, that feels the reality of 
the Italian struggle, would dream of 
severing from Italy that glorious Pied- 
mont which has done and suffered so 
much for the Italian cause, which has 
been its standard-bearer hitherto ? 

No man of cool judgment, not hope- 
lessly blinded by beliefs against all evi- 
dence, but foresaw, from the very out- 
break of the Italian war, that Savoy and 
Nice would in some shape or other be 
claimed as the price of imperial assist- 
ance. Lord Malmesbury indicated the 
danger in his despatches ; the Savoyard 
deputies instinctively recognised it, and 
assigned it as the ground of their reluct- 
ance to enter into the war,—for which 
they incurred, as we may well recollect, 
such loud reprobation from the Jtalian- 
issimi. But the danger of Savoy is this, 
that she is but feebly supported by Italy 
herself, as not being enough Italian. 
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Hence that lamentable hint in a Turin 
official journal, that if Venetia could be 
had, Savoy might be let go. A falser 
policy, I firmly believe, could not be 
pursued, It is no vain title for the li- 
berator of Italy, that of being sprung 
from “the house of Savoy ;” the “cross 
of Savoy” is no vain symbol. Savoy, 
even before Piedmont, has too often 
borne the Italian cross; many a time 
has she borne it almost alone ; nor has 
the cause of Italy ever been wholly 
lost while the “house of Savoy” yet 
reigned. Nor will geography allow it to 
be otherwise. The mountain-fastness of 
Savoy is the only counterpoise to that 
other grim mountain-fastness of Tyrol, 
jutting out into the plains of Lombardy, 
ever ready to pour the armies of the 
north down through the very centre of 
the peninsula. Nay, Savoy is the only 
remaining natural fortress of Italy, since 
the improvements in modern artillery 
have destroyed the impregnability of 
Venice, and the security of steam navi- 
gation has rendered long spurs of coast- 
land between two seas like Calabria 
practically indefensible. Italy without 
Savoy is open almost everywhere ; for 
the mostly inland ridge of the Apen- 
nine has never opposed a serious ob- 
stacle to any invasion. This would be 
the case, even were Venetia politically 
Italian; but who does not see that, 
whilst Austria retains the line of the 
Tyrol and the fortresses of the “ Quadri- 
lateral,” should Savoy become foreign, 
Northern Italy is simply placed between 
two fires, whenever it suits the ruler of 
Venetia and him of Savoy to combine 
against her? Surely, the very mooting 
of the idea of an alienation of Savoy is 
sufficient to light up to the most in- 
credulous the depths of that design, 
which must have prompted the Italian 
war on the part of the French ruler,— 
the design, namely, of simply substi- 
tuting a dominant French influence over 
Italy for a dominant Austrian one. Till 
now, thank God, the national instinct 
of the Italians has enabled them to see 
through, and steadily to reject, that 
specious plan of an Italian federation, 
meant only to render Italy as impotent 


as the German federation has rendered 
Germany. Least of all can any one 
now believe in the sincerity of that 
plan, as exhibited in the Villa Franca 
peace, when we see the contempt with 
which the Emperor is now treating that 
poor puppet of the Papacy which he 
attempted to foist upon the proposed 
Italian federation as its head. And now, 
when for very shame he dare not resist 
any longer the union of Northern and 
Central Italy, he shows his hand once 
more in this ill-disguised coveting of 
Savoy and Nice. The emperor's game 
is Italy's weakness ; sp alarmed is he 
lest she should become strong, that he 
‘asks her,—or bids his newsmongers 
ask her,—for the very patrimony of 
her kings, the very birthplace of her 
Garibaldi. He, the ruler of great, glo- 
rious, noble France, which has stood 
alone against a world in arms, actually 
declares that if Sardinia is enlarged by 
Central Italy, France will not be safe 
without a scrap of Savoy! 

Let the pretension be firmly resisted 
at once, and we shall hear no more 
similar ones—for a time. Let it be 
allowed, and each successive step in the 
same direction will be more difficult to 
hinder. An English squadron would 
be sufficient to preserve Nice ; an Eng- 
lish division would be needed to save 
Savoy ; but if Savoy be. French, who 
can help Switzerland? Her danger is 
most real, and she has keenly felt it for 
years. French influence in Switzerland 
has of late years been constantly on the 
increase, and I have heard Swiss gentle- 
men complain that, chiefly through the 
overweight of a French railway com- 
pany, a most important Swiss railway 
line has been actually diverted from the 
direction which best suited the interests 
of Switzerland, to that which would 
best subserve the strategical combina- 
tions of France. 

But now another side of the question 
unfolds itself to us. The cession of 
Savoy to France cannot take place, at 
least in its entirety, by the sole act of 
Sardinia and France. There is no more 
‘solemnly sanctioned act in the records of 
modern diplomacy than the establish- 
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ment of Swiss neutrality, and with it that 
of certain portions of Savoy, comprising 
ehiefly the provinces of Chablais and Fau- 
eigny. In ceding certain other portions 
of Savoy to Switzerland, the king of Sar- 
dinia did it on the express condition 
that Chablais, Faucigny, &c. should be 
“comprised in Helvetic neutrality, as 
“ guaranteed by all the powers.” (Acte 
de Cession de sa Majesté le roi de Sar- 
daigne en faveur du canton de Geneve, 
26 March, 1815, Martens, Recueil des 
Traités, Supp. vol. ii p. 175.) By the 
treaty between Sardinia, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and France, signed at Vienna, 
the 20th May, 1815, it was accordingly 
provided that the territories in question 
should “form part of the neutrality of 
“ Switzerland, as recognised and gua- 
* ranteed by all the powers.” (Martens, 
Tbid. 298; see Art. 8, p. 301.) This 
neutrality was again confirmed by re- 
ference, and the extent of neutral ter- 
ritory in Savoy enlarged, by means of 
the protocol as to territorial arrange- 
ments signed by the Austrian, Russian, 
British, and Prussian ministers of the 
3d—20th November (Martens, bid. 
668 ; see Art. III.) ; of the definitive 
treaty of peace of Paris between Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia, on the 
one side, and France on the other, 20th 
November (/bid. 682; see Art. IIL.) ; 
of the “ Declaration des puissances signée 
“* @ Paris” (20th November, 1815) ‘“‘por- 
“ tant reconnaissance et garantie de la 
“ neutralité perpétuelle de la Suisse et 
“ del inviolabilité de sonterritoire.” (Mar- 
tens, Supp. vol. iv. p. 186.) “ The 
powers,” it is said in the last referred- 
to document, “recognise and guarantee 
“ equally the neutrality of those parts of 
“ Savoy indicated in the act of the Con- 
“ gress of Vienna of the 20th March, 
“1815, and in the treaty of Paris of 
“this day, as being entitled to take 
“advantage of Swiss neutrality in the 
“same manner as if they belonged to 
“it.” The whole of these proceedings 
were again separately confirmed, on the 
part of Switzerland, by an act of the 
Diet of 12th August, and on behalf of 
all parties most directly interested, by 
the treaty between Sardinia, Switzer- 


land, and the canton of Geneva, of the 
16th March, 1816. (Martens, Jbid. p. 
214, &c.) 

Now, these declarations and stipula- 
tions as to Switzerland and Savoy, form 
precisely one of those portions of the 
treaties of Vienna and Paris which men, 
who otherwise have least relish for those 
treaties as a whole, may yet fairly accept 
and cling to, as being founded upon the 
abiding interests of Europe; and it is 
idle to suppose that they are not in- 
fringed by a change in the ownership of 
Savoy, which in fact simply places the 
toe of France in the Italian boot. And 
the same applies almost in an equal 
degree to the whole Alpine frontier of 
France, although the neutrality of Nice, 
comprising as it does the important har- 
bour of Villa Franca, is not actually stipu- 
lated. Sardinia, as we learn from Lord 
John Russell, has already suggested, in 
the event of annexation, the handing 
over of the neutral territory to the Swiss. 
But Switzerland has a clear right to 
insist, as towards all the powers which 
signed in 1815-16 by their represen- 
tatives the different documents I have 
referred to, that no alteration whatever 
of the French south-eastern frontier shall 
take place without the assent of all. 

But it is impossible to conceal from 
oneself that the respect for treaties, as a 
fundamental principle of European policy, 
is greatly weakened in men’s minds, so 
that of late years not a question of in- 
ternational obligation has arisen without 
the Times seeking to reduce it to a cui 
bono argument. This is partly owing, 
no doubt, to that general relaxation of 
morality which, in our days, has given 
patents to inventions for moulding sham 
coffee berries, and which still defends 
false trade-marks. But, in part also, 
it flows from a vague feeling which is at 
the bottom of most men’s minds, that 
the present system of European treaties 
is no longer in harmony with the social 
state of Europe, and would require to be 
in great measure renewed upon new 
bases, one of the chief of which should 
be that idea of nationality of which 
I have spoken, considered with reference 
to all its constituent elements. England, 
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Lord John Russell says, has indeed 
apprized Switzerland that she is ‘ de- 
termined” to maintain €wiss neutrality. 
But, however solemnly guaranteed may 
be the neutrality of Switzerland, its 
best guarantee must be her power to 
defend herself. That power is gone, 
with France on both sides of the French- 
Swiss cantons. It was always too slight ; 
it needs to be strengthened. 
- Now I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if the feelings of Savoy are now 
what they appear to have been in 1815, 
there is another solution to the present 
difficulty, which might be a happier one 
for Savoy herself than the maintenance 
of her present relations with Sardinia. 
Notwithstanding the marvellous self- 
control of which she has given us the 
spectacle during the last twelvemonth, 
Italy’s troubles as a free country are all 
before her. Even though left undis- 
turbed by foreign powers, she will have, 
I fear, many a wild and probably many 
a bloody struggle to pass through before 
she settles down into quiet self-govern- 
ment ; and, in particular, her political re- 
novation can never be complete without 
a thorough religious reform. The frugal, 
quiet, unimaginative Savoyards, too few 
or too inconspicuous to lead the ship of 
Italy through those storms, will have 
yet to bear all the fury of them. It 
may well be that they would prefer 
associating their political destinies with 
those of their Swiss neighbours, the 
French portion of whom are most inti- 
mately connected with them in lan- 
guage, manners, habits ; indeed, Geneva 
rather than Chambéry is the true capi- 
tal of at least a part of Savoy already. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, is the 
single power of Europe which of itself 
can give umbrage to no other—every 
increase of whose power and territory is 
a manifest guarantee of the peace of 
Europe. It is matter of European in- 
terest that Switzerland should be fully 
able to resist any one of her neighbours 
singly ; since, for want of possessing 
within herself the needful means of 
subsistence, she is wholly incapable of 
resisting a coalition of all, and therefore 
is never likely to provoke such a coali- 
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tion by aggression on any. Her neutral 
hands alone are therefore those to whose 
keeping Italy could entrust Savoy with- 
out fear. Europe knows well that 
Switzerland deserves the trust. Twice 
within the life of the present generation 
has Switzerland been ready to maintain 
the rights of freedom and hospitality 
against all the power of her Western 
neighbour—once in defence of Louis 
Napoleon, citizen of a Swiss canton— 
once in opposition to Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of France. The union under 
Swiss control of the highways of Mont 
Cenis and of the Little St. Bernard with 
those of the St. Gothard and the Splu- 
gen (to which should be added the 
whole of the Simplon, of which she 
now holds only the upper part) and all 
the minor mountain passes of the Alps 
of Savoy and Switzerland, would give 
to Europe the best assurance it could 
have against the flooding of the Lom- 
bard plain by a Western army. 

Let it be observed that the project is 
not a new one. The Paris correspondent 
of the Z'imes, in its number of Febru- 
ary 5th, rightly brought to our notice 
the terms of a memorial addressed by 
the Savoyards on the 14th of June, 
1814, to Count de Babua, governor of 
Savoy, on behalf of the Allied Powers. 
“Every time,” say the memorialists, 
“ hostilities break out between Austria 
“and France, our country becomes the 
“theatre of the war. . . In the past cen- 
“tury the French, the Germans, or the 
“Spaniards occupied Savoy for thirty- 
“seven years, in the previous century 
‘‘ for fifty, and for more than sixty years 
“in the course of the sixteenth century. 
“Why, then, should we not desire to 
“form part of a peaceful and neutral 
“state, which would save us from the 
“calamity of these invasions? Inha- 
“bitants of a poor country, subject to 
“atmospheric severities, without manu- 
“ factures,...at a distance from the 
“ capital of the kingdom, and which sees 
“itself menaced with separation from 
“ Geneva, its natural market, why should 
“we not desire a better lot? It is not 
“now for the first time we have asked 
“to become a canton of Switzerland. 
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“We asked it of the Congress of West- 
“phalia; we asked it in 1713, and 
“ King Victor Amadeus II. would have 
“granted it if France and Austria had 
“agreed. We again demanded it of 
“the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
“1748, and Charles Emmanuel only 
“asked as the condition of his accept- 
“ance an increase of territory in the 
“ Milanese. We assure your Excellency 
“ that we are not tempted by any feeling 
“contrary to the august house of Savoy 
“... but why should we not try to find 
“a shelter from the evils of war, and 
“ why should we not desire to see raised 
“between France and Italy a barrier 
“which could not be passed ?” 

1 infer that this memorial was in fact 
only presented on behalf of the districts 
of the Genevese, Chablais, and Faucigny, 
the two latter of which, and something 
more, as we have seen, were actually 
included in “Swiss neutrality.” But 
the reasonings which it alleges are co- 
gent on behalf of the whole country. 
The Swiss themselves allege that the 
feelings which they correspond to, how- 
ever overlaid with habits of traditional 
loyalty, slumber in the depths of every 
Savoyard breast. It may be that the 
costly jewel of Italian freedom might 
be worth the price of such a transfer. 
Austria could not complain of it, since 
it would weaken Italy without strength- 
ening France. 

Let the European Congress, therefore, 
so long talked of, assemble. Let the 
representatives of Switzerland be ad- 
mitted. Let the sentiments of Savoy 
be ascertained. If those sentiments be 
in favour of remaining joined to the 
fortunes of Italy, let well alone. If, on 
the other hand, they should be in favour 
of union with Switzerland, let it be 
done. Switzerland, Italy, Europe, have 
each and all the right to say that union 
with despotic France is as impossible, as 
it is visibly repugnant to the Savoyard 

. people. 

Not being a cabinet minister, I will 
not shrink from looking farther still. 
In the apparently imminent disruption 
of the Austrian Empire, the house of 
Hapsburg, if it do not founder altogether 


in the storm, will in all likelihood have 
to attach itself to one or other of its 
subject races,—to become, we will say, 
Slavonian or Magyar. German it is little 
likely to remain, for in the organization 
of a united Germany, such as_ this 
generation will no doubt see, there will 
be no room left for its imperial preten- 
sions. 

When these changes take place,— 
and they might take place very soon, 
—there is one political molecule of the 
Austrian Empire, which, once detached 
from the present aggregate of which it 
forms part, ought, for the safety of 
Europe, to gravitate also towards 
Switzerland. A united Germany, if 
not sufficiently intent on its own in- 
ternal freedom, would begin to be a 
dangerous Germany ; and the highway 
of danger from Germany to Italy has 
always been the road over the Brenner. 
The Tyrolese are nearly as akin to the 
Swiss of the north-east, as the Savoyards 
to those of the south-west. Faithful 
hitherto to the house of Hapsburg, there 
are not wanting signs that their alle- 
giance is henceforth rudely shaken. 
Were the Southern Tyrol united to 
Italy, to which, in fact, it belongs ; 
were the Northern Tyrol and Vorarlberg 
annexed to Switzerland, a further gua- 
rantee would be given to the peace of 
Europe. Italy would breathe at last 
in full freedom; the road over the 
Brenner, that of the Stelvio pass, 
entrusted’ to the same neutral hands 
that held already those of the west, 
would render an invasion of Italy from 
the north nearly impossible. The 
Times correspondent from Florence has 
indeed broached a bolder project still, 
that of adding also Styria and Carinthia 
to Switzerland. This would no doubt 
make Italy’s security from the north 
perfect, but it seems probable, in the 
present dearth of good cross roads 
through the breadth of the Alps, that 
Switzerland would be weakened instead 
of strengthened by such an extension. 
Those provinces are, moreover, in part 
Slavonic, and belong geographically 
perhaps less to the Swiss than to the 
Dalmatian Alps. The addition of Dau- 
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phiné, which the same writer further 
suggests, would be purely ridiculous. 
But the talk, even of annexing the 
Tyrol to Switzerland, is mere distant 
speculation. The present danger is, 
that by the supineness of Europe France 
should be suffered to occupy positions 
which give her the command of Italy, 
and that by the supineness of England 
one or two small free countries be 
handed over to sweil a despotic mass ; 
that a precedent be established for 
future French aggressions, which might 
serve at last,—if the ruler of France 
ever felt himself strong enough,—even 
against ourselves. The point to be 
borne in mind is, that no greater 
guarantee can be afforded to the peace 
of Europe than the placing from time 
to tinie as much as possible of the great 
mountain fortress of Central Europe in 
the hands of neutral Switzerland, so 
that from none of its Alpine battle- 
ments shall any conqueror, be he Gaul 
or Teuton, have power to swoop on the 
plains below. Of course no such con- 
siderations of policy should be suffered 
to outweigh the honest feelings of the 
inhabitants ; for the time ought surely 
to be past when a people can be sold or 
bartered away against its will. But if 
the policy is a true one, the feelings of 
the inhabitants are sure, sooner or later, 
to coincide with it. And it seems at 
least possible that those of the Savoyards 
do already incline towards a union with 
the Swiss. The Savoyard residents at 
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Geneva have already declared themselves 
in favour of it. 

Strange to say, I believe that by such 
a union the “idea” of French nationality 
would be the gainer. For, after all, the 
French element is the dominant one in 
the Swiss compound. Though German 
be the official language of Switzerland, 
her glory is mainly French. Almost 
all her illustrious names in literature or 
science belong to her French cantons, 
or have adopted the French language in 
their writings ; nay, she has influenced 
the world far more through the great 
Frenchmen to which she has given an 
asylum, than through her own children ; 
since Calvin’s name weighs more than 
Zwingli’s, and Johann von Miiller must 
kick the beam against Voltaire. This 
French element is only likely to be 
strengthened by the addition of the 
Savoyard people, — less . illustrious, 
hitherto, probably only because less 
enlightened,—but which has at least 
given to Romanism in the nineteenth 
century its most original thinker, the 
real founder of the neo-catholic school, 
Joseph de Maistre. 

But the French influence of Switzer- 
land, however enlarged, will be an in- 
fluence of peace and freedom. Of course 
the Emperor of the French must oppose 
the extension of such an influence. 
True ; and the more he does so,—unless 
on the terms of leaving Sardinia alone, 
—the more should free and peaceful 
England feel herself bound to favour it. 


THE REVIVALS OF 1859. 


BY THE REV. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 


Tue revival of religion which began 
in Ulster last spring, and of which the 
small district at the north-east of that 
province has presented the most con- 
spicuous scenes, would not have excited 
the attention which is now directed 
upon it throughout the British empire 
by any novelties which appear on the 
face of it. It is to its prevailing in- 
fluence in its head-quarters, and to its 
contagious effects in stimulating similar 





movements elsewhere, that it owes the 
importance now generally attached to 
it. It has caught the public eye by its 
bulk. What the actual extent, indeed, 
of the revival has been, it is not easy to 
estimate. Those who have observed it 
upon the spot have the best opportuni- 
ties of judging, and they by no means 
agree in their judgment. We ought 
unquestionably to make large allowance 
for enthusiastic reports, and for the ten- 
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dency to exaggerate by which the re- 
porters for the religious world are at 
least as much affected as any others. 
But after all deductions that can rea- 
sonably be made, it is impossible to 
deny that an effect has been produced 
which even those who look but care- 
lessly at the larger phenomena of con- 
temporary history would be unable to 
pass by. 

If we had only heard of the fact of a 
revival of religion taking place in cer- 
tain localities in Ireland or Wales, with 
the accompaniments of bodily affections 
which the common people regarded as 
supernatural, those of us who have read 
accounts of camp-meetings in America 
and Great Britain, or who have met 
with allusions to the singular religious 
epidemics which have set people dancing, 
jerking, or jumping together, would not 
have wondered much at the report, but 
would probably have been sorry to hear 
of it, as a sign of imperfect civilization, 
and as unlikely to leave permanent good 
behind it. Even now, the irregularities 
which have attended the Ulster move- 
ment are temptingly prominent. The 
natural course for the ordinary critic to 
take, when he wishes to entertain intel- 
ligent readers, is to cull out the strangest 
phenomena, and to compare them with 
analogous cases which the history of 
every century can furnish, with the in- 
ference that they are perfectly natural, 
and anything but desirable. 

I would submit, however, that even 
the paltriest revival, if it came so near 
ourselves as this movement has done, 
would present facts and involve ques- 
tions which would make it most interest- 
ing and instructive to study. In con- 
sidering a revival of such magnitude as 
that now before us, I ask leave to take 
the position of one who wishes to find 
what is to be learnt from it. With this de- 
sire, I could scarcely avoid regarding such 
a subject from my own point of view, 
which is that of an English Churchman 
and parochial clergyman. This, at least, 
ought to repress any disposition to be 
scornful and contemptuous. It ought 
also to be the pledge of a sympathising 
and catholic spirit, in the consideration 


of any phenomena which betoken a 
stirring of the deepest human affec- 
tions. 

For, surely, the very name Revival, 
however it may have been vulgarised, 
should be of good omen. We cannot 
afford to treat slightingly anything which 
bears witness of life. Any member of 
the Church who thinks for a moment 
what Church-life ought to be, according 
to the very terms of our constitution 
—according to the rights we inherit, 
the promises held out to us, and our 
own confessions—and then considers 
what our spiritual condition actually is, 
must be strangely constituted if he ex- 
periences nothing like shame or mis- 
givings. I only say thus much now, to 
bespeak respectful attention to any ap- 
parent manifestations of Christian life, 
in a higher degree, which may come in 
our way. Even should they be found 
to be counterfeit, they are counterfeits 
of that which ought to be ours, and is 
not. Who amongst us will deny this? 

Well, let us see what we can gather 
by way of a general account of the 
Ulster revival of religion. Testi- 
monies in its favour will appear natu- 
rally in connexion with a short and 
rapid sketch of the history of the move- 
ment. I must then speak of the ques- 
tionable features of it ; and, in consider- 
ing these, I shall offer some reflections 
upon the revival as a whole. 

The History of the Movement.—The 
origin of the revival appears to be made 
out more clearly than one would expect 
it to be. In the county of Antrim, 
about half-way between Belfast and 
Coleraine, there is a small town called 
Ballymena, with a population mostly 
Presbyterian, under the ministry of the 
Rey. Samuel J. Moore, a Presbyterian 
clergyman. Near this town is the vil- 
lage of Connor, situated in a Presby- 
terian parish of that name, of which the 
Rey. John H. Moore is the minister. 
Both these gentlemen are represented as 
having long laboured zealously amongst 
their people, and as having sought to 
stir up the religious spirit amongst them 
by multiplied Sunday-schools, prayer- 
meetings, and other agencies, We have 
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the advantage of an original narrative of 
the progress of the revival in Ballymena, 
by Mr. Samuel J. Moore. He tells us 
that the remarkable prayer-meetings in 
New York, which began in 1857, had 
attracted the notice of ministers and 
people in Ulster. In the September of 
that year, a young man belonging to Con- 
nor, havitig been spiritually awakened 
during a stay at Ballymena, on his re- 
turn to his parish succeeded in establish- 
ing a “believers’ fellowship meeting,” 
to pray for a blessing on the work of the 
Gospel in Connor and its neighbour- 
hood. Before long this meeting excited 
attention ; other prayer-meetings were 
instituted in the parish, and by the time 
of the spring communion, in 1858, the 
Presbyterian congregation had begun to 
feel the stirrings of a general revival. 
The organization immediately assumed 
by the movement was that of number- 
less small prayer-meetings, “on an ave- 
“yage, sixteen prayer-meetings every 
“night in the week throughout the 
“ bounds of that one congregation.” The 
following is Mr. Moore’s account of 
what ensued in Connor :—“ The awaken- 
“ing to a sense of sin, the conviction of 
“its sinfulness, the illumination of the 
“soul in the knowledge of a glorious 
“Saviour, and conversion to Him—all 
“this operation, carried on by the life- 
“ giving Spirit, was in the Connor dis- 
“trict, for more than eighteen months, 
“a calm, quiet, gradual, in some cases a 
“lengthened, process, not commencing 
“in, or accompanied by, a ‘ smiting 
“ down’ of the body, or any extraordi- 
“nary physical prostration more than 
“might be expected to result from great 
“anxiety and deep sorrow.” : 

A new phase appeared in the early 
part of the year 1859. “A convert 
“from Connor visited his friends near 
“ Ahoghill.” That family was awakened. 
“These became missionaries to their 
“ neighbours and friends; and about the 
“ middle of February, hundreds through 
“the parishes of Drummaul and Ahoghill 
“were overwhelmed with convictions of 
“sin, its dangers and demerits.” It was 
in those places, according to Mr. Moore, 
that the “violent convictions” began. 
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The work spread to Ballymena in April; 
and there “the now common hysteric 
phenomena” soon made their appear- 
ance. All Ballymena was moved: the 
news’ spread far and wide, and visitors 
flocked by scores to the little town. Mr. 
Moore complains that the inquisitiveness 
of these visitors was troublesome, and in 
some cases very injurious. He speaks 
of one convert getting rid “ of the tenth 
party of inquisitors in one day.” As to 
the general results, writing at the end of 
July, Mr. Moore expresses a scarcely 
modified satisfaction and thankfulness. 
The following sentences are from his 
conclusion. “ The ignorant, whether 
“young or old, are docile; they are 
“learning to read, that they may read 
“ God’s book for themselves ; the bois- 
“terous and quarrelsome have become 
“calm and peaceful ; enemies love one 
“another; the mouths that bellowed 
“forth cursing and blasphemy, now 
“ praise and bless God’s holy name ; the 
“ sabbath-breaker remembers and keeps 
“holy the Lord’s Day; the impure 
“have abandoned their pollutions: the 
“drunkard is sober, notwithstanding 
“fiendish temptations from old ac- 
“ quaintances, and perhaps, poor fellow, 
“from within also We have here 
“some of the finest specimens of the 
“Christian, by this extraordinary in- 
“fluence of the Spirit, that I ever met 
“with in my life ; and I have no more 
“ apprehension of them proving faithless 
“to their Lord and Master, than I have 
“ that I will do so myself. The changed 
“lives of thousands in this town, and 
“in the neighbouring towns and dis- 
“ tricts, testify to the truthfulness of the 
“representation now given, as to the 
“results of this revival.” The minister 
who gives this testimony shows that he 
is not carried away by a superstitious 
deference to supposed supernatural visi- 
tations, in the following remarks upon 
the bodily attacks. “True indeed, while 
“the moral results have generally been 
“so good and great, there are in some 
“cases and districts physical precursors, 
“and physical and mental concomitants 
“and results, the absence of which we 
“would have preferred. But they have 
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“come in the providence of God, and 
“we must therefore hope that He will 
“overrule them for ultimate good. By 
“terrible things does He occasionally 
“answer prayer. That fearful bodily 
“ prostration, which in some precedes 
“consideration; and in others,—the 
“ intelligent,—marks the crisis reached 
“after a lengthened and serious consi- 
“ deration of sin and of eternal realities, 
“those frequent agonies, or ecstacies, 
“and swoons which occur to a few, and 
“ greatly diminish their bodily strength, 
“their ability for work, and to sustain 
“themselves and their dependants ; the 
“ dumbness, and deafness, and blindness, 
“which of late have atfected a few,— 
“some for hours, some for days, and 
“some for weeks ; these physical aflec- 
“tions or affictions we would rather not 
“witness, though the inspiring Spirit for 
“some purpose has revealed to us that 
“Saul and John, in very different cir- 
“cumstances, were struck down to the 
“ground, and that Ezekiel, Zacharias, 
“and Daniel, were struck dumb.” And 
again, he is aware that a certain power 
of influencing patients to particular re- 
sults under particular circumstances “ is 
“ notorious to all who have witnessed the 
“feats of the biologist.” 

This account of the revival at Bally- 
mena is a fair average specimen of the 
whole movement in that north-west 
corner of Ireland. In some places the 
excitement has been more intense, and 
the bodily attacks more fearful. In 
these it is reported that the statistics of 
the change produced are also more deci- 
sive. No part of the country seems to 
rival Coleraine and its neighbourhood 
in the force with which the revival took 
possession of almost the whole popula- 
tion. The local newspaper there became 
the chief organ of the new movement ; 
and more than once, it is stated, the 
publication of the Coleraine Chronicle 
was seriously impeded by the striking 
down of some of the contributors or 
compositors. The town-hall was conse- 
crated to the use of the revival by a 
remarkable incident. It was a new 
building, and there was talk in the place 
about the ceremony with which it should 


be opened. One evening in June, a 
multitude assembled to hear preaching 
in the open air. “Many had come in 
from the country round ; “and towards 
the close of the meeting,” says the Pres- 
byterian minister of Coleraine, “ very 
“many of these people were reduced to 
“a state of perfect physical helplessness 
“beneath an overwhelming sense of 
“cuilt and danger. The question arose, 
“where were those poor distressed ones 
“to be sheltered during the night? <A 
“pewed church is not the most con- 
“venient place on such an occasion ; 
“and some one having experienced this 
“ fact, and happily thinking of the town- 
“hall, suggested that those stricken ones 
“should be conveyed thither. The sug- 
“gestion was at once acted upon ; and 
“the hall having been opened, it was 
“very soon filled with poor sinners 
“erying for mercy, and Christian men 
“and women labouring to direct the 
“ broken-hearted to Him who alone can 
“bind up.” The hall, thus inaugurated, 
was used as a daily temple. “Some 
“five hundred people meet there at half- 
“ past nine o’clock, and pass a delightful 
“ half-hour in communion with God and 
“with one another. High and low, rich 
“and poor, kheel side by side in prayer, 
“and most earnestly drink in the brief 
“word of instruction and exhortation 
“ addressed to them.” 

These examples may suffice to bring 
before our minds what was going on in 
various parts of Ulster during last 
summer. The same pathology would 
apply to nearly all the places and 
congregations affected by the revival. 
Sudden conversions, with or without 
the bodily fits ; an overwhelming sense 
of guilt and danger, succeeded by con- 
tentment and joy, and an enthusiastic 
eagerness to help in the conversion of 
others ;—these experiences, multiplying 
as if by contagion, and arresting the 
attention of the whole of society, were 
the process of what is declared by com- 
petent witnesses to be a very marked 
and decided moral reformation. It is 
curious to see what stress is laid upon 
the substitution of a piovs and charit- 
able observance of the great Orange 
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anniversary for the mode of spending 
that day which has hitherto prevailed 
amongst the Ulster Protestants. The 
change is surely one to be rejoiced in. 
Other facts dwelt upon as everywhere 
observable are the diminution of drunk- 
enness and of drinking at public-houses, 
the abstinence from profane language, and 
the increase of general goodwill. Cer- 
tainly these are good fruits ; and Dr. 
McCosh, a sober and intelligent divine, 
insists that “in a vast multitude of 
cases” all the fruits of the Spirit have 
been manifestly produced. The address 
of Dr. McCosh, given at a meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance at Belfast, is 
one of the most instructive and im- 
pressive of the numerous reports of the 
revival ; and his plain-spoken condem- 
nation of much that he witnessed— 
stronger, it .2ems to me, than is to be 
found in the pamphlet of Archdeacon 
Stopford, which made the partisans of 
the revival. so angry—gives greater 
authority to his emphatic testimonies 
on the other side. 

Incautious and exaggerated statements 
have no doubt been made as to the 
degree of the reformation effected ; and 
the Northern Whig produced something 
like consternation in the religious world 
of Ulster by showing that there had 
been more committals at Belfast during 
the great months of the revival than 
during the same months of the former 
year. But the Bishop of Down and 
Connor explains that the crime of 
selfast is to be found chiefly amongst 
classes of the population not supposed 
to be touched by the revival—the low 
Irish Romanists, and the strangers and 
sailors who abound in the town. The 
social reformation really effected has 
been amongst the working people, who 
were many of them careless and disso- 
lute in their lives, without committing 
actual crimes. An English layman, 
predisposed certainly to regard the 
movement with favour, but one whose 
experience and high character are a 
sufficient warrant for the sobriety and 
truthfulness of his reports—Mr. Robert 
Baxter—sums up the testimony of 
others as to the change produced in the 
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country, and adds his own. He tells 
us that the bishop of the diocese, the 
moderator of the Presbyterian body, 
the superintendent of the Wesleyans, 
and the chief ministers of other sects 
agreed together, when they met in the 
Evangelical Alliance, to give thanks for 
the work as a great work of God, Iadd 
quotations from Mr. Baxter's lecture. 

“Tt was not only that assembly, but 
**the general assembly of the Presby- 
“terian Church in Ireland also reported 
“upon it as a most gracious outpouring 
“of the Spirit of God. The general 
‘*assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
“ Jand also issued a similar proclamation : 
“so that we have the clear indubitable 
“testimony of all parties in the Pro- 
“testant Church. But, in addition to 
“this, we have the testimony of a 
“Roman Catholic judge. When some- 
“thing was said in disparagement of the 
“ revival movement, Chief Baron Pigott, 
“the judge referred to, said that there 
“was less crime and disorganization 
“ where the revival movement was found, 
“and that it appeared to him it would 
“be a public benefit if it extended 
“throughout the kingdom. 

“T also went to a large employer of 
“labour at Belfast, to a gentleman who 
“employs three thousands hands. I 
“ said to him, ‘ What is the effect of this 
“movement upon your workpeople ?’ 
“ He said, ‘I can answer you distinctly. 
“J consider my workpeople are better 
“than the average, because, having been 
“in business one-third of a century, I 
“have had an opportunity of selecting 
“them, but the revival movement has 
“produced the very best effects in im- 
“proving the manners and conduct of 
“my people, morally as well as spi- 
“ ritually.’”—Pp. 11, F2. 

Mr. Baxter states most positively, as 
the result of many visits paid to con- 
verts, and much observation of their 
conduct, that in his judgment the 
spiritual life of the new believers was 
thoroughly healthy, manifesting itself 
not only by the usual religious signs, 
but also by a special happiness end 
vigour in the discharge of secular duties. 
—See.pp. 18, 19, of his Lecture. 
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The most recent testimony I have 
seen with reference to the general 
results at the present time of the work 
thus described is that of the Rev. T. 
Campbell, incumbent of Trinity Church, 
Belfast, given at a meeting called by the 
Lord Mayor of London, at the Mansion 
House, on Tuesday, November 8th. He 
mentioned that, in answer to queries 
sent by the Bishop, thirty incumbents 
in the diocese of Down and Connor had 
declared their conviction that the work 
was of God. “There was not the 
“slightest appearance of any diminu- 
“tion of the great work. The excite- 
‘ment was subsiding, but the interest 
“was deepening and extending ; and 
“ amongst the converts of the last few 
“months there was no backsliding.” 

Simultaneously, it would seem, with 
the awakening in Ireland, and similarly 
caught from America, there have been 
religious movements both in Scotland 
and-in Wales, not so powerful or ab- 
sorbing as those of Ulster, nor attended 
by the physical prostrations, but stamped 
with precisely the same theology. And 
at this moment the religious press, in- 
cluding some journals started expressly 
for the purpose, is exceedingly active 
throughout the kingdom in reporting 
new attempts at revival in England, as 
well as extensions of the work in the old 
localities. There can be no doubt that 
this revival has assumed proportions 
which may possibly make it an event 
in our national history. 

To those readers whose interest and 
perhaps wonder have been excited by 
such a phenomenon, I would propose, as 
topics of reflection, the following heads. 

Special Characteristics of this Revival. 
—On this topic the facts already given 
will permit me to be brief. In our own 
country, the movement of which all who 
are acquainted with our religious history 
will be reminded, is that which took 
place under the auspices of Wesley and 
Whitefield. In that revival, the whole 
result was associated with the preaching 
of those eminent men. More or less 
directly, every local awakening, I sup- 
pose, was traceable in part to their in- 
fluence. And the impression was felt 


to come, in great measure, from the 
doctrine which they preached. This 
doctrine was that of the new birth, or 
of sudden conversion from a state of 
extreme and dangerous insecurity to a 
state of peace and happiness in believing. 
Wherever the impression had permanent 
fruits, it was through associations and 
meetings of those who were of one mind 
in their*belief. But the beginning was 
due to the proclaiming of certain doc- 
trines by certain preachers. Now, the 
doctrines preached in common by 
Wesley and Whitefield are universally 
the doctrines of the present revival. But 
they have not been brought fresh to 
the minds of men by any great preacher. 
They are the accepted doctrines of the 
religious public in the midst of which 
the movement has taken its rise, whether 
in Ulster, in Aberdeen, or in Cardigan- 
shire. The work has been a people’s 
work, and not a preachers’ work. This 
characteristic has been caught from the 
late American revival. The prayer- 
meeting has heen the mother of what we 
now behold. It is probably to this fact 
that the freedom of the work from any 
novelties or extravagances of doctrine is 
due. Whether in the same fact there 
may not be an element of comparative 
weakness, is a reasonable question. 
Certainly, the greatest effects in the 
former history of the Church have been 
produced by the revelation, through 
some man divinely taught for the pur- 
pose, of some aspect of the Divine Mind 
which was previously hidden. 

One of the best of the revival tracts, 
which are legion, is a series of papers 
by the Rev. J. A. James, a Congrega- 
tionalist minister held in very high 
honour, who, before his recent death at 
an advanced age, had been writing upon 
this subject with much piety, fervour, 
and good sense. An interesting esti- 
mate of the American “ prayer-revival,” 
partly by an American friend, partly by 
Mr. James, in relation to the American 
character and customs, may be found in 
this tract. There is no commendation 
of what is so distasteful to us in Ameri- 
can proceedings, the mob-like action, 
the craving for novelty and publicity, 
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the discouragement of individuality, the 
turning of everything into bustle and 
organized demonstrations. But the ques- 
tion is fairly asked, whether, on the 
other hand, in England “the genius of 
“ our institutions does not hold us too 
“much apart?” At any rate, the 
revival in our own islands has been 
gained by a triumph over the instincts 
which “hold us apart ;” and this is 
what is most special in its character. 
Relation of the Revival to the Church 
and to Church Doctrine—In England 
more than in Ireland or Scotland, the 
question of this relation is likely to arise 
at once, and will do so in the minds of 
many of the readers of this paper, in con- 
sidering the work of the revival. The 
movement has exultingly broken down 
ecclesiastical barriers ; it knows neither 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, nor 
Wesleyan. One of its greatest boasts 
is that it has triumphed over the spirit 
of rivalry, and brought all denomina- 
tions to act together for the conversion 
of sinners. Within certain limits it is 
perfectly broad and inclusive. Those 
limits are the boundaries of the large 
party which has no outward organization 
but that of the Evangelical Alliance, 
but which the London City Mission 
faithfully represents, and of which Lord 
Shaftesbury is the recognised head. We 
might call it the Evangelical Denomina- 
tion. The creed of this denomination 
does not profess to be the creed of the 
Church : how far it agrees with the creed 
of the Church is a question upon which 
there are great differences of opinion. 
My own opinion is, that the teaching of 
the Church of England, rightly under- 
stood, would come into collision, in more 
than trifling matters, with the teaching 
of the immense body represented as I 
have indicated. More of this presently. 
But first, what follows from the supposed 
difference between the Churchman and 
the champions of the revival? President 
Edwards, in his “‘ Thoughts on the New 
England Revival,” says, “ Now is a good 
“time for Arminians to change their 
“ principles.” No doubt our friends of 
the Evangelical denomination, with the 
> simplicity or humour, will say to 
0. 5. 
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those Churchmen who do not go with 
them, “Now is a good time for you to 
‘change your principles, and to adopt our 
“views of regeneration.” I admit that 
in recognising the goodness of the work 
going on under their auspices, we con- 
cede to them at the moment a very 
great advantage. I dare not refuse it. 
But at the same time let it be under- 
stood, we may claim the same right to 
recognise the good in every other “ re- 
vival” movement in the Church or in 
the whole world. It is ecémmon enough 
for good Protestants to rejoice in the 
revivals stirred up by Tauler and others, 
by Francis of Assisi, by the Port Royal- 
ists. It is scarcely an eccentricity to 
regard even Buddhism and Mahome- 
tanism as wholesome revivals. There 
are few prominent High Churchmen 
living who have not spoken with respect 
and sympathy of the movement under 
Wesley and Whitefield. It is very 
possible, therefore, that the most re- 
spectful and reverent consideration of 
the Ulster revival may lead us to be 
thankful for it, and yet to hold our own 
principles the more firmly. We ought 
not to rush to such conclusions without 
being aware how much our prejudices 
would help us to them ; but we have a 
right to inquire whether they are not 
really borne out by the facts. 

Revival Results traced to their Roots. 
—In the first place, as I have already 
noted, it is a plain fact, that the revival 
grew out of the doctrines already ac- 
cepted by the community, and has not 
caused the slightest change of doctrine 
in any church, congregation, or minister. 
It has not apparently altered the rela- 
tive proportions of Church and Dissent, 
or of the various nonconformist bodies. 
If the state of the people, as revived, 
is better than it was before, we may as 
reasonably be glad of it, as the Roman 
Catholic Chief Baron. Given the doc- 
trine constant, the improvement of 
the life, if genuine, should surely be 
welcome, even to those who do not hold 
the doctrine. 

But I am very far from supposing 
that there is no relation between the 
things believed and the phenomena 
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produced. On the contrary, it seems to 
me that the relation is a very close and 
interesting one, and that much may be 
learnt from it. 

It is at this point that we are com- 
pelled to give closer attention than we 
have yet done to the bodily affections 
for which this revival is notorious. I 
accept almost all that is urged with re- 
gard to them by the leading exponents 
of the movement. They protest against 
the notion that these affections are 
propagated by a purely physical epi- 
demic. They say there is every sign of 
their arising out of a previous spiritual 
affection. This is very reasonable, or, 
as the American religionists are fond of 
saying, “ philosophical.” Every external 
phenomenon may be traced backwards 
or downwards to something more mys- 
terious than bodily causes. Let us allow 
then, that these attacks are not pro- 
duced by hysteria. But that, when 
produced, they are hysterical, or catalep- 
tic, or may be described by some other 
nosological term, no one attempts to 
deny. In the quotations I have given, 
such phrases are employed. The Rev. 
William Arthur, a Wesleyan, and an 
able English advocate of the revival, 
says incidentally, “ Among the common 
** people the movement is spoken of as 
“a disease ; ‘he took it!’ he ‘ caught 
“it!’ and such like phrases, are com- 
“mon.” Iam unwilling to give details 
of the kind of affections which have pre- 
vailed. They are painful, and in many 
cases, to speak frankly, disgusting. 
The attacks have so far the character 
of an epidemic, that they have had a 
singular resemblance to one another. 
The prevailing symptoms have been 
sudden prostration in a state of utter 
helplessness, shrieks and cries, cata- 
leptic rigidity, extreme oppression at 
the heart and stomach, in some cases 
temporary blindness, deafness, and dumb- 
ness. I am speaking here of the bodily 
symptoms only. Now what is there 
beneath the body, to which these affec- 
tions may be traceable? Here, again, 
I take the statements of the friends of 
the revival. They’ protest that the 
effect has not been produced by loud 


and violent preaching. Most of the 
preaching in Ulster has been calm and 
common-place. They tell us, that with- 
out that stimulus acting on the nerves, 
a sense of sin and danger has been 
brought home to the imaginations of the 
people which has naturally reduced them 
to the abject bodily state into which 
they have fallen. “The man convicted 
“of sin—and how fearfully judgment 
“ will overtake it,—sees hell yawning 
“ beneath his feet, and is overwhelmed 
“by it.” (Mr. R. Baxter.) “I am of 
“ opinion that those bodily prostrations 
“are the native product of the deepest 
“and most overwhelming mental emo- 
“tion of which the human heart is 
“ capable, and which emotion is itself 
“ the native product of the sudden and 
“realizing discovery of guilt and ex- 
“ posedness to eternal ruin.” (Rev. J. 
A. Canning.) These conclusions are 
borne out by all the narratives. “ She 
screamed in an agony of terror.” “ For 
“four long hours he literally writhed 
“in torture, as if in the very depths of 
“hell.” Such are the accounts strewed 
over the pages before me. These have 
been the thoughts “ realized,”—Hell 
yawning with its fearful terrors for 
every one not ‘‘born again,” the new 
birth an escape into peace and security ; 
this change to be gained as rapidly as 
possible. The change began to take 
the form of paroxysms or fits ; and the 
contagion of feeling became fruitful in 
similar affections. To those who deny 
the power of sympathy in such cases, 
Dr. McCosh replies, by stating a singular 
fact within his own personal knowledge. 
“T once saw a boy whipped in school 
“ till he fell into convulsions, whereon 
“ several others fell into convulsions 
“ from sheer sympathy.” 

Are such effects to be welcomed—to 
be received with indifference—or to be 
denounced? It is plain that the best 
men concerned in the revival shrank 
from them with instinctive repugnance. 
Some retain the repugnance ; others 
have argued themselves into the belief 
that they are but the natural expression 
of the doctrine received and taught. I 
think this last observation cannot well 
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be disputed : what I submit is, that the 
external signs condemn the doctrine. 

There is nothing new in these physical 
affections. It is curious to see how 
President Edwards, in his book on the 
New England Revival of 1742,—a book 
which I have read with sincere admira- 
tion, and with an earnest wish that our 
evangelical friends in the United States 
would turn from such degenerate works 
as Finney on Revivals to the study of 
its grave and modest and masculine 
reasonings,—moves uneasily under the 
same burden, wishing, but unable, to 
throw it off, and anxious to make the 
best apology for symptoms which he 
does not approve of. Edwards’ state- 
ments suggest an observation which I 
think might be fully verified, and which 
is important, that the particular nature 
of the physical affections in any place or 
age, varies with the nature of the spi- 
ritual persuasions then borne in upon 
men’s minds. The comparison of such 
histories is surely one source of instruc- 
tion and guidance in these matters. 
But Edwards is almost angry that 
former examples of similar affections 
should be studied. 

“Ts it not a shame to New England 
“that such a work should be much 
“« doubted of here? Need we look over 
“the histories of all past times to see 
“if there be not some circumstances 
“and external appearances that attend 
“this work that have been formerly 
“ found amongst enthusiasts? Whether 
“ the Montanists had not great transports 
“of joy, and whether the French pro- 
“phets had not agitations of body ? 
“ Blessed be God! He does not put 
“us to the toil of such inquiries. We 
“need not say, Who shall ascend into 
“heaven to bring us down something 
“ whereby to judge of this work? Nor 
“does God send us beyond the seas, 
“nor into the past ages, to obtain a rule 
“that shall determine and satisfy us. 
“ But we have a rule near at hand, a 
“sacred book that God himself has put 
“into our hands, with clear and infal- 
“ible marks sufficient to resolve us in 
“things of this nature ; which book I 
“think we must reject, not only in 
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“some particular passages, but in the 
“substance of it, if we reject such a 
“ work as has now been described, as 
“ not being the work of God.” 

He urges in another place that 
ministers have nothing to do with 
bodily affections ; that their calling is 
to judge of the spiritual state, without 
regard to any bodily conditions which 
may be present or absent. Granted : 
but spiritual doctors may learn to judge 
more wisely within their own province 
from what belongs more properly to the 
province of the physician. Certainly 
the Book to which Edwards appeals, if 
it teaches anything at all, teaches this, 
that Christ himself made bodily dis- 
orders the symptom and fruit of being 
under evil influence, bodily restoration 
the sign of his own kingdom and the 
fruit of his own spiritual power. By 
all means let the appeal be to the 
Scriptures. Let it be shown in how 
many cases, besides the exceptional case 
of St. Paul, any fit, or convulsion, or 
bodily disorder, was produced by a 
revelation of the truth coming into the 
heart of a man. Did not the Saviour 
deliberately make a bodily cure the 
very sign and sacrament of the forgive- 
ness of sins? Every one will re- 
member the answer given by Him to 
the inquiring disciples of the Baptist,— 
“ Go and show John again what ye see 
and hear.” Suppose any inquirer had 
sent to Belfast or Coleraine to know 
whether the work there was of God or 
not ; how would the following particu- 
lars of things seen and heard sound in 
the report to be returned to him :— 
“The seeing are struck blind; the 
“strong are thrown into convulsions ; 
“from being able to hear and speak, men 
“become deaf and dumb ; the young and 
“healthy are stricken with feebleness as 
“of death itself, and cast into a death- 
“like trance, while a few have become 
“ permanently insane”? Such effects are 
put down in the Gospels—the fact is 
beyond dispute, the inference I do not 
wish to insinuate, but with hesitation 
and perplexity I plainly submit it—to 
quite another influence than that of 
Christ. And assuredly, when one reads 
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of a scene such as the town-hall of 
Coleraine once presented, “ no less than 
* 120 men, women, and children lying 
“senseless together,” one is reminded 
much more of the worship of some bad 
Oriental divinity than of that of the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Children, it is to be observed, are 
the subjects of these visitations, with 
their elders. This will be peculiarly 
shocking to English Christians, at least 
to Churchmen and Churchwomen. At 
an incredibly tender age they, poor 
things! are made “convicts,” arrive at 
** peace,” and afterwards become leaders 
of prayer and exhortation. Something 
of the same kind was known in Jona- 
than Edwards’ time. See how he deals 
with those who objected to it :— 

“ What has more especially given 
“‘ offence to many, and raised a loud ery 
“against some preachers, as though 
“ their conduct were intolerable, is their 
“frighting poor innocent children with 
“talk of hell-fire and eternal damna- 
“tion. But if those that complain so 
“loudly of this really believe what is 
“the general profession of the country, 
“‘ viz. that all are by nature the children 
“of wrath and heirs of hell, and that 
“every one that has not been born 
“again, whether he be young or old, 
“is exposed every moment to eternal 
“ destruction, under the wrath of Al- 
“mighty God: I say, if they really 
“believe this, then such a complaint 
“‘and cry as this betrays a great deal of 
“weakness and inconsideration. As 
“innocent as children seem to be to us, 
“yet f they are out of Christ, they are 
“not so in God’s sight, but are young 
“vipers, and are infinitely more hateful 
‘than vipers, and are in a most miser- 
“able condition, as well as grown 
“ persons: and they are naturally very 
‘‘stupid and senseless, being born as the 
“wild ass’s colt, and need much to 
“ awaken them.” 

In the Scriptures you will as soon 
find cases of little children “ convicted” 
of sin, as you will cases of grown per- 
sons thrown into epileptic convulsions by 
receiving the Gospel. These things are 
utterly unknown to both the Testaments. 


Surely this is an & priori presumption 
against the doctrine, which produces the 
outward results. The Church teaches 
that all baptized children may be treated 
as children of grace ; and many are now 
learning that it is an additional glory for 
this sacrament, that it bears witness of a 
heavenly Father to those also who have 
not been actually baptized. What Ed- 
wards calls “the general profession of 
the country,” compels men to believe 
that the most innocent of young chil- 
dren, if they have not been “born 
again,” are infinitely more hateful than 
young vipers. And is all this doctrine, 
then, the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment? It is no more there than “ vio- 
lent convictions,” and conversions of 
young children, are there. The Saviour, 
pointing to a group of young children, 
said, “Of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Let us hear of any New Testa- 
ment preacher, of our Lord, St. Peter, 
St. Paul, giving a discourse according to 
the pattern of “the general profession 
of the country.” Let us be shown 
where they strive to make every hearer 
sensible of his personal danger of falling 
into hell when he dies, and of the urgent 
necessity of securing his own personal 
escape from the general lot. Did Ed- 
wards learn from the New Testament 
his striking image of mankind walking 
over the rotten roof of an eternal hell, 
into which one after another drops out 
of our sight? A few characteristic 
addresses of St. Paul are preserved : 
what would be thought of these in 
Aberdeen or Ulster, compared with the 
appeals of Mr. Brownlow North or Mr. 
J. G. Guinness ? 

The vehement advocates of the re- 
vival would like to bring the question 
to this issue, “Is the whole ‘ work’ of 
God, or is it of the devil?” And some 
of their opponents would too readily 
accept the issue. My chief object is to 
help in discriminating the good from 
the evil, that we may freely rejoice in 
the good, and may know how to shun 
the evil. It is to be feared that the evil 
mixed up with the revival movement, 
may tempt strict Churchmen to be scorn- 
ful and uncharitable towards their evan- 
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gelical neighbours. But I would put it 
to such whether the sight of communities 
of people at this day living joyfully in 
the faith of being reconciled to God in 
a living Saviour, and of having received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, is not one to 
make us ashamed and silent? Those 
people are acting upon privileges which 
we profess to hold. God’s forgiveness of 
sin is a blessing which we should cling 
to as much as they. The presence of 
Christ should be as supporting and com- 
forting to us as to them. The Spirit of 
God should be acknowledged as Lord 
and Life-giver by us as much as by 
them. What would England be, if we 
had, according to our rights and privi- 
leges, the life which we hear of in 
Treland ? 

I ‘find that the consideration of the 
various aspects of this revival has led 
me into something like an argument for 
the simple Catholic Gospel, of which the 
Church of England is the expositor. 
For this, I must ask the indulgence of 
those who own no allegiance to that 
Church. I am expressing no one’s 
opinions but my own. But I must con- 
tinue to maintain that the revival can 
in no way be so well understood, as 
by the light which the theory of our 
Church, interpreted by its own ordi- 
nances, throws upon it. Many esti- 
mates of the revivals have been given 
to the world; but are not these generally 
open to one of two objections, either 
that in condemning the evil they lower 
the good, or that in defending the good 
they justify the evil? May I not ask 
therefore a candid consideration for a 
view which professes to do discrimi- 
nating justice ? 

I am not, however, opening a contro- 
versy with Nonconformists. I wish to 
draw a concluding lesson for Christians 
in general, from the facts we now have 
before us. The Christianity of our 
Church and of most Christian commu- 
nities is embodied in the two sacra- 
ments ; and the teaching of these finds 
a much needed witness in the good fruits 
of the revival movement. The strength 
of the movement is in the belief of a 
Divine forgiveness, and of a living spirit 
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of fellowship. Its weakness is that it 
appeals to a sense of frightful personal 
danger, and that it creates a tyranny 
of moods and frames. The first sacra- 
ment bids us regard ourselves and the 
Christian community as inheritors of the 
forgiveness of sins and of filial adop- 
tion. It forbids us to paint God in the 
colours of an angry avenger to the 
young and careless; but then it re- 
quires us to feel the deepest possible 
shame and contrition ‘for our unfilial 
conduct towards God. The second Sacra- 
ment teaches us that the Christian life 
has not its seat in ourselves; that it 
flows from the Head and Heart of the 
Body ; that we must never claim it as 
privately our own—that we ought 
always to be claiming it as our common 
inheritance. Remembering these truths, 
we shall not be inclined to mock at any 
degree of fervour or realizing apprehen- 
sion in men who love the Saviour ; we 
shall know that such convictions should 
be the support of our lives, the conse- 
cration of our interests, the stimulus to 
all domestic, and social, and national 
duties. We shall not, indeed, like 
some of the Ulster converts, turn away 
from newspapers as things of mere secu- 
lar interest ; but we shall be most 
anxious that newspapers should report 
to us that governments and communi- 
ties, secular as well as religious, are 
carrying out the principles of the king- 
dom of Christ. 


P.S. The revivals are discussed in 
an article in the current number of the 
Westminster Review. The writer agrees 
with the extreme revivalists, in re- 
garding convulsions as the natural and 
proper symptoms of the receiving of 
Christian doctrine into the heart. If we 
were all to become real Christians, he 
says, we should all fall into convulsions. 
He believes, of course, that Christianity 
is utterly incredible to persons of any 
education. Such a view surely gives an 
additional claim to be heard to any one 
who urges, as I have done, that what is 
really incredible in the doctrine of 
many Christians is not Christian doc- 
trine at all. 
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A CHAPTER OF MODERN KNIGHT-ERRANTRY. 


BY PERCY GREG. 


On the morning of Monday, the 21st 
February, 1814, the Stock Exchange 
was thrown into a state of wild excite- 
ment by rumours of great news which 
had arrived from France. It was said 
that a great battle had been fought near 
Paris, that the French armies were 
totally defeated, and that Napoleon was 
no more. Large quantities of stock were 
soon sold out at considerable profits ; 
and the funds would have continued to 
rise rapidly, had any confirmation of the 
report appeared. But, ere many hours 
had passed, its falsehood had become 
evident. Before long it had been ascer- 
tained that a deliberate hoax had been 
perpetrated, the details of which had 
been obviously arranged with much fore- 
thought, skill, and elaboration. An 
officer in French uniform, paying his 
way with Napoleons, had landed at 
Dover, and proceeded in haste to Lon- 
don, spreading everywhere the false 
news which had produced so great an 
effect on the Exchange. The Committee 
of that institution first stopped the pay- 
ment of all moneys due on transfers 
effected on the morning in question, and 
then proceeded to seek for the authors 
of the stratagem. Suspicion fell imme- 
diately on two persons, a Mr. Butt and 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, each of whom 
had effected enormous sales during the 
brief success of the deception. No proof 
could be obtained against either, but 
inquiries were instituted, and circum- 
stances indicating their complicity came 
to light one after another, till people 
began openly to name them as the pro- 
bable perpetrators of the fraud. Still, 
‘no clue had been obtained to the means 
or persons employed in the execution of 
their ingenious plot ; and without such 
a clue it was impossible to collect avail- 
able evidence of their guilt. But pre- 
sently rumours arose which affected the 
honour of a much less prudent and more 
sensitive person than either of these two 


speculators. Anofficer, said to be dressed 
like the chief instrument of the fraud, 
in a foreign uniform, had, it was whis- 
pered, been seen to alight on that im- 
portant morning at the house of Mr. 
Johnstone’s nephew, Lord Cochrane, at 
that time M.P. for Westminster, and 
heir to the Earldom of Dundonald. No 
sooner did this report reach the ears of 
his Lordship, then absent from home, 
than the indignant sailor hastened to 
town, and filed a voluntary affidavit, 
giving an account of the only visit he 
had received on the morning of the 
21st ; affirming his visitor to have been 
a Captain Berenger, who wore the green 
uniform of a rifle corps to which he be- 
longed—that of the messenger of false- 
hood having been scarlet. Taking up the 
clue thus furnished, the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange were enabled to prove 
that Berenger or De Berenger was the 
officer who had landed at Dover, and to 
bring home a guilty knowledge of the 
scheme to Cochrane Johnstone and Butt, 
with whom, for reasons, best known to 
themselves, they chose to join Lord 
Cochrane in the indictment tried before 
Lord Ellenborough on the 8th of June, 
1814. Unfortunately for himself, that 
gallant nobleman had been induced to 
speculate largely just before the perpe- 
tration of the hoax. Orders had been 
given to his broker to sell as soon as the 
funds should have risen one per cent. ; 
the state of Continental affairs seem- 
ing to Lord Cochrane, not without reason, 
to indicate a speedy turn of fortune 
against Napoleon, which must ensure a 
profit to all fundholders. Under these 
orders the broker sold in his Lordship’s 
name some 130,000/. worth of omniwm 
on that unlucky day ; this, and the fact 


of De Berenger’s having called at his- 


house, constituted the evidence against 
him ; he himself not having been near 
the Exchange that morning. But, trust- 
ing his defence to his guilty relative, 

















A Chapter of Modern Knight-Errantry. 


Lord Cochrane was involved in his ruin. 
Lord Ellenborough, the bitterest of Tories, 
pressed with malignant severity against 
the energetic Radical who represented 
Westminster and badgered the Admi- 
ralty. He took part against the accused 
from the first ; refused to adjourn, so as 
to force their jaded counsel to begin the 
defence after midnight, and then, when 
the defence was concluded, adjourned 
the reply till the counsel for the prose- 
cution had enjoyed a night’s rest. Then 
he summed up the case in an attack on 
Lord Cochrane more violent and one- 
sided than would now be ventured by 
counsel for the crown. Despite all his 
efforts, the jury hesitated for two hours 
and a half; nor, in all probability, 
would the Chief Justice have succeeded 
better against Lord Cochrane than 
against Hone, had not the gallant noble- 
man’s generous confidence induced him 
to allow himself to be defended along 
with and by the counsel for his uncle, so 
‘as to encumber his own innocence with 
the manifest guilt of another. As it 
was, he was found guilty; and the 
bravest sailor, the most vigilant and 
devoted officer in the British service, 
was condemned to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, to a fine of 1,000/., and to 
stand for an hour in the pillory. Popular 
indignation on behalf of such a man was 
too vehement to allow the infliction of 
the most infamous portion of the sen- 
tence. But no. degradation that his 
enemies dared inflict was spared to the 
man who had guided fireships and bomb- 
ships into Basque roads, who had de- 
stroyed with a single frigate the French 
communications and telegraph stations 
between Toulon and the south-east coast 
of Spain, who had captured a 32-gun 
frigate with a tiny brig, and a line-of- 
battle ship with a frigate ; to the man 
whose name stood next to Nelson’s 
among “the bravest of the brave.” He 
was still a Knight of the Bath and 
member for Westminster ; the Ministeri- 
alists voted his expulsion from the House, 
the Government dismissed him from the 
service, and “ played a midnight game 
t,0tball with his decorations.” His 
banner was torn down at midnight from 
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its place in St. George’s chapel ; his 
spurs were hewn from the heels of the 
man who represented him with a 
butcher’s cleaver—the parade with 
which a recreant knight was degraded 
from his rank in the old days of chivalry. 
Westminster re-elected him while yet a 
prisoner, the popular feeling in his favour 
being so strong that no one dared to 
stand against him. He made his voice 
heard in the House of Commons again 
on his release, in bitter and well de- 
served complaint against the manner in 
which the Chief Justice had treated a 
political adversary whose liberty and 
honour were in his hands. But Eng- 
land was no place for him, nor for the 
wife and children over whom was flung 
the dark shade of his unmerited dis- 
grace ; and he was glad indeed when the 
Chilian Republic, then preparing for a 
last effort to break off finally the shat- 
tered yoke of Spain, sent to request him 
to assume the command of its naval 
forces. With Lady Cochrane and their 
two children, he sailed for Valparaiso, 
and arrived there on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1818. 

The Spaniards were in possession of 
the whole of Peru on the north, and of 
part of the Chilian coast, including the 
strong fortified port of Valdivia, to the 
south. Spain was also endeavouring to 
send to her Pacific fleet reinforcements 
sufficient to crush at once the rising 
navy of the Republic, which consisted 
of three vessels ranking as frigates, and 
three smaller ships. Lord Cochrane 
hoisted his flag on board the O’ Higgins, 
50 guns, as Vice-Admiral of Chili, and 
Commander-in-Chief of its naval forces, 
under the government, which consisted 
of a Supreme Director, Sefior O’ Higgins, 
and the ministers who rather directed 
than assisted him. With these supe- 
riors Lord Cochrane was in constant 
conflict ; and they appear to have ma- 
naged affairs with the laziness and help- 
lessness of Creoles, and to have treated 
those who bled in their cause with 
the proverbial ingratitude of statesmen. 
But with quarrels of this kind it is not 


‘well to meddle ; and we shall find more 


that is worth remembrance in the feats 
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of Lord Cochrane than in the errors and 
iniquities of those whom he served. 

His fleet was ill equipped and pro- 
vided, but tolerably well manned, most 
of his officers being adventurers from 
Europe or the United States—many of 
them English, and the crews being 
composed in part of British seamen, 
while even the Chilenos made good 
sailors and courageous fighting men. In 
his first cruise Lord Cochrane was un- 
able to do more than take some treasure- 
ships on the Peruvian coast, seize an 
island within sight of Callao, where lay 
the enemy, and run his flagship into 
that port, under the 350 guns of the 
Spanish shipping, and 160 belonging to 
the batteries on shore. His son, of five 
years old, accompanied him on this oc- 
casion, having stolen on board when the 
ship was actually under weigh, and in 
the action in the port of Callao was 
covered with the blood and brains of a 
marine killed close to him. The father 
thought him killed ; but the child was 
so little frightened by the accident, as 
to insist on remaining on deck, inherit- 
ing, apparently, that perfect insensibility 
to fear which is manifested in every 
action of Lord Cochrane’s adventurous 
life. There is no word, no deed, in any 
part of his published narratives, from 
which we could infer that he knew 
what fear meant, or could understand 
the possibility of such a weakness in 
others ; and under his leadership, men of 
all nations seem to have behaved with 
a courage almost as perfect as his own. 
His unexampled daring alarmed the 
Government of Chili, and on his second 
cruise they sent him absolute orders to 
abstain from such feats as that above 
described ; a prohibition which was to 
him utterly incomprehensible. Disap- 
pointed in Peru by the defective equip- 
ment of his ships, and the worthlessness 
of much of his ammunition and matériel, 
and forbidden to attempt there a coup 
de main, he dismissed the rest of the 
fleet, and sailed southward with his flag- 
ship, resolved with her to capture the 
town and fortress of Valdivia. Having 
obtained 250 soldiers from General 
Freire, then stationed at Concepcion, he 





proceeded towards the scene of action. 
By and bye one of his officers ran the 
O Higgins on a rock, nearly sank her,— 
so nearly that few except Lord Cochrane 
could have saved her,—and sprang a 
leak which floated the powder-magazine, 
rendering the ammunition wholly use- 
less. Hereupon, the intrepid com- 
mander coolly remarks: “ About this 
I cared little, as it involved the neces- 
sity of using the bayonet in our antici- 
pated attack ; and to facing this weapon 
the Spaniards had, in every case, evinced 
a rooted aversion.” He entertained no 
doubt as to the willingness of his hete- 
rogeneous crew and Chileno troops to 
carry well manned and unbreached forts 
with the bayonet only ; and, strange to 
say, the men justified his confidence, 
though most of them were but Creoles, 
of the blood of these very Spaniards 
who “had a rooted aversion” to facing 
that weapon. So much can be done by 
the personal character and example of 
one man, if that man be a Cochrane ! 
Leaving the flag-ship out of sight of 
shore, Lord Cochrane approached the 
harbour of Valdivia, commanded by 
fifteen strong forts, with two small 
vessels and 300 men. At first, find- 
ing the weather unfavourable, he en- 
deavoured to pass his vessels off as 
Spanish ; being accidentally detected, 
and fired upon, he was forced to land at 
once, and in a few hours all the forts on 
the western side of the harbour had 
been captured at the point of the bayo- 
net. The next day the frigate came in 
sight, and the forts on the eastern side, 
astounded by the successes already 
achieved, surrendered also. The garri- 
son, eighteen hundred strong, evacuated 
the town ; and thus the strongest place 
in Chili, with quantities of ammunition 
and much valuable property, was taken 
by a 50-gun ship and 300 men. Leaving 
his ship again behind him, Lord Cochrane 
next attempted, with two unarmed ves- 
sels and 200 soldiers, to take posses- 
sion of the important island of Chiloé, 
guarded by at least a thousand regulars, 
with a numerous militia. He relied 
partly on rumoured discontents among 
the garrison ; but was disappointed in 
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the hopes he had been led to form 
of a defection among them, and of course 
beaten off with heavy loss. But the 
capture of Valdivia had accomplished 
the independence of Chili. The Span- 
jards had now no hold on terra firma, 
south of Peru, and the war was trans- 
ferred from the Chilian territory to the 
provinces still held by Spain, now bor- 
dered both on the north and south by 
the revolted states—Chili and La Plata, 
Venezuela, and Nueva Granada (now 
under the vigorous rule of Bolivar), The 
fate of South America, so far as it de- 
pended on the struggle between Spain 
and her colonies, was virtually decided 
by this blow. The moral effect on the 
Creoles was enormous ; the discourage- 
ment, of the Spaniards was almost as 
great. Henceforward, while Lord Coch- 
rane remained in the Pacific, the enemy 
never dared to meet him on equal terms, 
or ventured on an aggressive movement. 
It was his business to drive them from 
post after post, and assist in the emanci- 
pation of one after another of the pro- 
vinces whose inhabitants were embold- 
ened by his appearance to strike a blow 
for their own liberation. 

He was received at Valparaiso with 
every demonstration of honour and public 
gratitude ; but he was ill-satisfied with 
the conduct of the government in sub- 
stantial matters. The pay and prize- 
money due to the squadron were not 
forthcoming ; the sailors were mutinous 
in consequence ; a new expedition was 
preparing for the liberation of Peru, in 
which it was clear that they would not 
serve till they were paid: while Lord 
Cochrane’s applications were disregarded 
and his authority slighted. At last, his 
patience fairly exhausted, the Vice-Ad- 
miral sent in his resignation, and de- 
manded passports. On learning this, 
his officers held council together, and 
almost unanimously sent in their com- 
missions, refusing to serve under any 
other chief. This brought the Minister 
of Marine to terms ; the seamen received 
their pay, though not their prize-money ; 
Lord Cochrane’s offended dignity was 
appeased by concession ; and on August 
21st, 1820, the Chilian squadron sailed 
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from Valparaiso, conveying General San 
Martin and the “ liberating army” to 
Pisco, many leagues southwards of Lima, 
the Peruvian capital, where the Spanish 
forces were concentrated. But dissatis- 
fied with the movements of San Martin, 
who did not act with that despatch and 
vigour which his fiery colleague dis- 
played and expected, Lerd Cochrane 
characteristically determined, with three 
of his frigates, to drive the enemy out 
of Lima without waiting for the assist- 
ance of the land forces, By striking a 
sudden and severe blow at their ship- 
ping in Callao (the port of Lima), where 
his former exploit had greatly alarmed 
the Spaniards, he hoped so completely 
to terrify them as to induce them to 
abandon the capital. 

This enterprise, audacious and im- 
practicable as it appears to the reader, 
was planned with a deliberate calcula- 
tion, a cool estimation of means, condi- 
tions, and circumstances, which pre- 
cludes the reproach of rashness. How- 
ever daring, Lord Cochrane was never 
reckless. The distinctive quality of his 
bravery was rather his indifference to 
danger and to possible failure, his reso- 
lute belief that results utterly dispro- 
portionate might be achieved by small 
resources well applied, and the calm 
unsensibility to peril, which enabled 
him to calculate the chances of a night 
attack as closely as moves on a chess- 
board, than the headlong impulsiveness 
of inconsiderate valour. 

The Spanish frigate Esmeralda lay in 
the inner harbour of Callao, fortified by 
several strong works, known as the 
castles of Callao, and by batteries mount- 
ing 300 guns. A strong Spanish force 
was in possession of the town, the port, 
and the castles; a boom was moored 
with chains in front of the Esmeralda, 
which was further guarded by two brigs 
of war, mounting each eighteen guns, 
by armed blockships, and by twenty- 
seven gunboats surrounding the whole, 
so that no ship could possibly get near 
her, even if any ship could evade or 
survive the fire of the forts and batteries 


‘that guarded the harbour. The Zsme- 


ralda was crowded with picked seamen 
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and marines, who slept at quarters, so 
great was the fear of Lord Cochrane. 
Besides these fortified vessels, there 
were in the harbour several Spanish 
merchantmen, one reported to have on 
board a million of dollars, the English 
frigate Hyperion, and the American 
frigate Macedonian. For three days 
Lord Cochrane, with his three frigates, 
remained in the outer roads, busily 
engaged in preparations. On the even- 
ing of the 5th November, the order for 
the attack was issued, and volunteers 
called for; it being intimated that, 
despite his rank, the Admiral intended 
to lead them in person. All the seamen 
and marines of the three ships hereupon 
volunteered to follow him; and he, 
selecting two hundred and forty men, 
concentrated them in fourteen boats, 
under cover of the flag-ship, sending 
her two consorts out of the roads, to 
disarm the suspicions of the enemy. 
At night-fall the little flotilla pulled for 
the harbour, the Admiral leading in his 
launch. They fell foul of the guard- 
boat ; an incident which bade fair to 
defeat their scheme, and expose them 
to certain destruction. Threats of instant 
death, however, silenced the astounded 
crew; and the boats pulled on. The 
British frigate—whose captain, Searle, 
had previously manifested his hostility 
to Lord Cochrane and the Chilian 
squadron—hailed each boat loudly as it 
passed her, doing her best, without 
breach of neutrality, to warn the Span- 
iards. But Lord Cochrane’s precaution, 
in sending the ships away, had effectu- 
ally thrown them off their guard.. In a 
few minutes the boats were alongside of 
the Esmeralda, and their crews sprang 
into the chains, and clambered on deck. 
The Admiral was struck back by the 
butt of a sentry’s musket, and falling 
on a thole-pin of the boat, it entered 
his back, inflicting a serious injury. 
Again climbing to the enemy’s deck, he 
was wounded by a musket-ball in the 
thigh. These wounds did not prevent 
him from directing the progress of the 
struggle, but they spoiled the fruits of 
victory. The Hsmeralda being taken, 
the awakened garrison began firing upon 


her, hitting many of their own men. 
The British and American ships imme- 
diately hoisted light-signals, previously 
concerted, to prevent the Spanish batte- 
ries from firing upon them in the con- 
fusion. The conquerors of the Hsme- 
raida repeated these signals, and con- 
fused the garrison, whose fire was 
thereby at once slackened and divided. 
It had been Lord Cochrane’s intention 
so to profit by this manceuvre as to 
board, one after another, all the Spanish 
vessels in the harbour, and cut them 
all adrift. But his second in com- 
mand was less daring; and now that 
the Admiral was utterly disabled by his 
wounds, the cables of the captured vessel 
were cut, and she sailed out of harbour, 
unaccompanied by any other prize. 
With this result of his dashing enter- 
prize, Lord Cochrane was bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

But the blockade of Callao was steadily 
maintained by the squadron, and Lima 
was thereby reduced to such a state of 
famine—the country apparently-supply- 
ing no adequate maintenance for the 
garrison—that soon after the prolonged 
armistice expired, the Viceroy abandoned 
it, leaving a garrison in the port of 
Callao ; and on the 10th July, General 
San Martin took possession, and seized 
the supreme authority, contrary to the 
repeated promises made by himself, by 
Lord Cochrane, and by the Chilian 
Government, that, Peru once free, the 
liberators would retire, and leave the 
Peruvians to their own guidance. 

The San Martin having been wrecked 
in landing corn under the General’s 
orders, Lord Cochrane shifted his flag 
again to the O'Higgins ; and while con- 
tinuing hostilities against the garrison 
of Callao, busied himself chiefly to ob- 
tain the liquidation—repeatedly pro- 
mised by the new Protector of Peru— 
of the arrears due to the squadron. San 
Martin would not pay, and endeavoured 
to procure the transfer of ships and 
crews from the Chilian service to his 
own ; first by large offers to Lord Coch- 
rane, which only aggravated the anger 
of his deceived colleague in command, 
who felt himself insulted, as well as 
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betrayed ; and then by seducing the 
subordinate officers. Twenty-three of 
these, and all the foreign seamen, ill- 
used and unpaid through this treachery, 
were induced to desert; but the firm- 
ness of Lord Cochrane preserved the 
squadron to Chili. When the Protector 
had allowed the garrison of Callao, with 
millions of plundered dollars, to escape 
by land in face of an army fourfold 
their number, the Admiral determined 
to extort by force what he could not 
obtain from the honour or justice of 
San Martin ; and just as the whole of 
the squadron was on the point of mutiny, 
an opportunity occurred. The Protector 
had shipped a large quantity of treasure, 
wrung from the Limeijios, to Ancon. 
Lord Cochrane seized all that portion of 
it whivh was avowedly public property, 
amounting to 285,000 dollars, and ap- 
plied it tothe payment of one year’sarrears 
to every man in the fleet, except him- 
self. The Peruvian Government, having 
remonstrated in vain, thought it best 
formally to acquiesce in this application 
of its money. A fastidious casuist might 
have scrupled at extorting payment of a 
debt in this manner; but Lord Coch- 
rane was a hot-tempered seaman, and 
not a casuist ; and to him it seemed 
just enough to redress fraud by force. 
Had he not done so, Chili would not only 
have liberated Peru at her own cost, but 
would have been rewarded by the loss of 
her whole navy ; it being San Martin’s 
object, by refusing Lord Cochrane the 
means of paying his men, to bring about 
a general mutiny, and obtain both ships 
and crews for Peru. 

After several quarrels with the Peru- 
vian Government, the squadron returned 
to Valparaiso, having put an end to the 
last remnant of the Spanish naval power 
on the coast of South America, and re- 
duced by storm or blockade, with little 
or no aid from the army, the most im- 
portant fortresses on that coast ; securing 
at once the cause of independence and 
the commerce of the new States. In two 
years and a half after he took command, 
Lord Cochrane had made Chili mistress 
of her own waters, and her flag the 
most powerful and respected from Cape 
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Horn to Panama. How he was re- 
warded for these services ; how not only 
did he never receive pay or prize-money, 
but was involved in heavy expenses in 
English courts on account of services 
rendered to Chili ; how barren honours 
and a tardy payment, after twenty-three 
years, of 6,000/. are all the proofs of 
Republican gratitude he has ever re- 
ceived, his own just though bitter and 
sadly prolix account informs us. The 
great misfortune of his life—the one 
cruel wrong done to him—made him sus- 
picious, resentful, and eager in refuting 
accusations which no other man of equal 
eminence would have deemed worthy of 
notice. Never was there a sadder in- 
stance of an heroic character fretted 
away, a generous temper galled and 
stung into waspish irritability, a noble 
nature spoiled, than is unconsciously 
displayed in Lord Dundonald’s fret- 
ful, angry, self-exculpatory, rather than 
self-laudatory, narrative of his services 
and his injuries! 

The remainder of Lord Cochrane’s 
time in Chili was chiefly spent in quar- 
rels with the Government—soon after- 
wards overthrown—and in fruitless efforts 
to obtain justice for the fleet. It was 
no doubt some consolation to witness 
the ignominious flight from Peru of his 
bitter enemy, San Martin, whose tyranny 
had at last provoked the Limeiios to an 
insurrection which, during his absence in 
Guayaquil, proved successful. But the 
exasperated and disgusted adventurer 
was glad to accept, in November, 1822, 
the offer of the supreme command of the 
navy of Brazil, which had a few weeks be- 
fore declared its independence, under the 
Emperor Pedro I, eldest son of and 
regent for John VI, King of Portugal. 
It was necessary that he should depart 
with all possible expedition ; and ac- 
cordingly, with several officers and sea- 
men, who had served with him in the 
Chilian squadron, he sailed for Rio de 
Janeiro, arriving there on the 13th 
March, 1822. 


1 Narrative of Services in the Liberation 
of Chili, Peru, and Brazil from Spanish and 
Portuguese Domination. By Thomas, Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B., &c. &c. Ridgway, 1859. 
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The new empire was in very perilous 
circumstances. The royal family of 
Portugal had resided there for a con- 
siderable period after their expulsion by 
the troops of Napoleon ; they had been 
accompanied by large numbers of Portu- 
guese, who had settled in the country ; 
and it was but a few months since the 
King had left Brazil to return to Europe. 
A considerable proportion of the in- 
habitants of the principal towns, and 
the greater part of the seamen available 
for the Imperial as well as the mer- 
chant service, were Portuguese by birth : 
the Portuguese or Royalist party was 
very powerful, and Portugal still held 
several of the northern provinces, with 
a large military force, and a fleet of 
thirteen vessels. On Lord Cochrane’s 
arrival, he found the infant navy of 
Brazil in an unpromising condition ; 
only two of its vessels being good 
ships, and the remainder, few in 
number, almost worthless. The Pedro 
Primiero was a fine 74; the Maria da 
Gloria a fast American clipper, of 32 
guns. But even these were wretchedly 
equipped ; sails, cordage, and materials 
rotten ; cartridges unfit for use; and 
worst of all, the crews of every ship 
except the Maria, composed chiefly of 
Portuguese seamen. With four vessels, 
Lord Cochrane, after several disputes 
with the Ministry—settled by their con- 
ceding all that he demanded—sailed 
for Bahia, where lay the Portuguese 
fleet-—one seventy-four, five frigates, 
and seven smaller ships. Venturing to 
attack these with his flagship, the 
Pedro, he found himself unsupported 
by her consorts, and his Portuguese 
seamen became mutinous; those sta- 
tioned to pass. up powder not only failing 
to do so, but seizing and making pri- 
soners the boys sent down forit. There 
was nothing to be done, under these 
circumstances, but to sheer off, and 
withdraw the Brazilian squadron till it 
could be reorganized. Taking his ships 
to Moro San Paulo, ‘he transferred the 
best seamen, and all the officers from the 
inferior ships to the flagship, with which 
and the Maria da Gloria he deter- 
mined to blockade the port of Bahia, 


where lay the enemy’s fleet, until fire- 
ships could be got ready, with which 
he hoped to destroy them, should they 
remain there so long. The superior 
sailing of his two ships enabled him to 
make the blockade effective, despite the 
enemy's numbers ; until the latter, dis- 
tressed for want of provisions, and 
alarmed at the expected arrival of the 
fireships, were in a state of extreme 
consternation. What alarmed them still 
more was a reconnaissance effected at 
night, by the flagship, which passed 
alone and unhurt through the midst of 
their fleet as it lay at anchor; a feat 
which the Portuguese Admiral, when 
first informed of it, pronounced “im- 
possible.” Terrified and starved, the 
fleet, garrison, and civil authorities, 
with many families of the Portuguese 
party, prepared to quit Bahia. On 
learning their intention, Lord Cochrane 
wrote to the Junta, and! to the General 
in command, that neither troops nor 
civilians could leave in his despite, or 
should leave until he knew whither both 
fleet and troops intended to sail. This 
threat, uttered by the commander of two 
ships of war to those in possession of 
thirteen, was disregarded as mere bom- 
bast ; and the Portuguese fleet sailed 
out, with a convoy of about sixty ships, 
conveying the garrison and their parti- 
sans. Lord Cochrane did not venture 
to engage the fleet, but trusted to. sea- 
manship, and his vessels’ superior quali- 
ties, to destroy the convoy. One vessel 
after another he cut off, and being 
utterly unable to take possession, broke 
up their water casks, or destroyed their 
rigging and masts, so as to disable them 
from a long voyage, and drove them 
back into Bahia. In this operation he 
ran great risk of being attacked and sur- 
rounded by the squadron, but managed 
to escape them, and returned to Bahia, 
after having completely cut off the 
enemy’s transports, and frustrated their 
intention of landing to keep up the war 
in another part of Brazil. So much, 
probably, was never accomplished against 
such odds, by so small a force, and in so 
short a time. This blow decided the 
contest between Brazil and her mother 
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country. The Portuguese troops had 
been disarmed and captured ; the Portu- 
guese fleet driven away. There were 
but a few garrisons and single vessels 
left in other parts of Brazil, and to the 
capture of these Lord Cochrane now ad- 
dressed himself. 

The principal was the important town 
of Maranhaé (pronounced and sometimes 
spelt Maranham), the capital of a consi- 
derable province, and the appointed 
rendezvous of the transports cut off by 
the Brazilians. Here there was a Por- 
tuguese brig-of-war, and a strong garri- 
son; and Lord Cochrane, who was 
obliged to undertake its reduction with 
the flagship alone, had to make stratagem 
supply his deficiency of force, sending 
threatening letters, in which he reported 
the capture of Bahia and of the Portu- 
guese transports, and, representing him- 
self to be followed by a powerful fleet 
and a body of troops, he terrified the 
garrison into a surrender, and took care 
to have them embarked for Europe, and 
under the guns of the Pedro Primiero, 
before they became aware of the decep- 
tion. How far such tricks are allowable 
in war, military men must judge ; Lord 
Cochrane does not, on this occasion, 
appear to think that his conduct requires 
defence. The capture of this important 
city won for him the rank of Marquis, 
and the title of Maranhaéd, from the 
gratitude of the Emperor. 

When the Admiral returned with 
the squadron to Rio de Janeiro, he 
had in six months, without military 
force, and principally with the one 
seventy-four alone, driven away thir- 
teen Portuguese vessels of war, cap- 
tured two, reduced three important 
places, and added to the empire “a 
territory larger than half Europe.” For 
all these services neither he nor those 
who served under him received any 
reward beyond the barren honours ac- 
corded on their arrival at the capital. 
A change of ministry had taken place ; 
the Portuguese faction was in the ascen- 
dant, and, no longer able to re-unite the 
country to Portugal, they were eager to 
injure and insult those who had made 
this impossible. A prize tribunal, con- 


stituted by them, refused, in despite of 
reason and justice, to condemn vessels 
captured under Portuguese colours, with 
Portuguese papers, and others actually 
taken in act of breaking a blockade; 
and even, contrary to the most express 
and solemn engagements of the Govern- 
ment and of the Emperor himself, en- 
deavoured to mulct the squadron in 
costs for the seizures made under distinct 
imperial orders. Pedro I, an honourable 
and amiable but weak man, in a difficult 
situation, felt himself dishonoured, and 
his loyal servants wronged, but knew not 
how to put a stop to these proceedings. 
On one occasion, the Ministers had plotted 
to send troops on board the flag-ship, 
taking the opportunity ofa grand review, 
to search for treasure alleged to be there 
concealed, Learning their intention, 
and enraged beyond endurance, Lord 
Cochrane repaired to his Majesty, who 
had retired to bed, insisted on an inter- 
view, and brought out the Emperor him- 
self, “in a deshabille which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have been 
inconsistent,” to inquire what was the 
matter. The Admiral informed his 
Majesty of the purposed affront, en- 
treated him to send confidential persons 
on board to see whether or no any trea- 
sure were concealed there ; but vowed 
that if the Ministers attempted to board 
his ship, he would “ regard them as 
pirates, and treat them accordingly—” 
hang them, I suppose, at the yard-arm. 
The Emperor assured the fiery officer 
that he at least was no party to the plot, 
or to the suspicion which prompted it, and 
undertook to prevent its execution. That 
night he was taken suddenly ill, and the 
review was postponed perforce. All the 
“native respectability” of the capital 
went to inquire after his Majesty's 
health ; and when the Marquis of Ma- 
ranhad, as became his rank and official 
position, also appeared in the imperial 
drawing-room, he found the Emperor 
replying to their inquiries. Catchi 
the imperial eye, Pedro I. and Lord 
Cochrane both burst into uncontrollable 
laughter, greatly to the perplexity and 
‘surprise of sober courtiers and baffled 
ministers. 
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There was some more work for Lord 
Cochrane to do in Brazil, before his 
friends could spare or his enemies dare 
to dismiss the ablest naval officer in the 
world. A republican insurrection had 
broken out at Pernambuco ; the Ministry, 
to put a slight on their naval commander- 
in-chief, had without his intervention 
sent an inexperienced officer and in- 
adequate squadron to repress it ; and de- 
feat had been the consequence. Rooted 
distrust of the supreme government, 
and its Portuguese leanings, had in- 
duced several of the northern provinces 
to join the revolt, which assumed most 
formidable dimensions. The anxiety of 
the Emperor forced his Ministers to act ; 
a certain portion of the money due to 
the fleet was placed in Lord Cochrane’s 
hands, and he contrived to man a 
squadron sufficient for the occasion, not- 
withstanding that the prize court, bent 
on injuring and thwarting him, decreed 
that all prizes taken within a certain 
distance of the shore were illegal, though 
the war with Portugal still subsisted ; 
thus at once depriving the squadron sent 
to blockade Pernambuco of all chance 
of prize money, and rendering the 
blockade ineffective, by preventing the 
capture of vessels attempting to break it. 
After fruitless negotiations, the land force 
which had accompanied the squadron, 
entered the rebel city without meeting any 
effectual resistance, and Lord Cochrane 
sailed with his squadron to restore order 
in others of the northern provinces, which 
were in a state of frightful anarchy and 
civil strife. When this was done, after 
great personal exertions, and considerable 
danger to himself, with no instructions 
or support from Rio de Janeiro, he 
shifted his flag into the frigate Pirauga, 
and sailed on a cruise towards the Azores. 
Finding the ship’s timbers unsound, her 
sails rotten, and her provisions putrid, 
he was forced to seek an European port, 
and proceeded to Spithead, to refit and 
revictual her. While there, in direct 
violation of every promise and stipula- 
. tion made by the Emperor and his 
Ministers, Lord Cochrane was ignomi- 
niously dismissed, through the influence 
of the Portuguese faction, from the ser- 


vice of the ‘sovereign who owed to him 
one-half his dominions ; without a penny 
of the half-pay of his rank, secured to 
him beforehand by the most formal and 
solemn engagements, whenever he should 
quit the service of Brazil. Never did 
man do so much for three several nations 
as did this English nobleman for Chili, 
Peru, and Brazil; never was champion 
of liberty—profitless as the vocation 
generally is—more scurvily treated by a 
liberated people than he by these three 
States. 

Had he remained in the service of 
his own country—had he not been 
driven from it by a misfortune which 
resulted certainly not from national 
ingratitude—Lord Cochrane must ere 
long have reached the highest rank in 
that service ; but the peace would have 
cut short for ever his active career be- 
fore he was known in any other capacity 
than that of a skilful and daring captain 
of a British frigate. His misfortune 
drove him into positions which drew 
forth the qualities and achieved for 
him the reputation of a Paladin of 
romance. No such man has been seen 
at sea since the days of the Vikings ; no 
similar fame ever acquired by any ad- 
venturer since the Crusades. As a 
British Admiral, he would have been 
merely one of the best officers of the 
best navy of the world, and one of the 
worst politicians that ever sate in the 
House of Commons. His expulsion 
from his country and service gave him 
opportunity to make a name which 
must live for ever in the annals of 
many nations, among the earliest cham- 
pions of their national existence ; and 
should he have the good fortune to be 
known to posterity by some more genial 
and less bitter narrative than his own, 
he is likely to be for many an age the 
hero of youthful imaginations, and the 
ideal of enterprising and ambitious sea- 
men. In his adventurous life he has 
shown every attribute of heroism, save 
that of bearing misfortune like a hero ; 
and in justice we should remember that 
no hero ever had to bear misfortune so 
severe, while he could say, with Francis 
of France, “ All is lost—save honour.” 
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To be patient under imputed dishonour 
is a greatness of which few great men 
are capable ; and to have lived through 
thirty years of imputed and irreparable 
disgrace is a calamity which exempts 
Lord Dundonald’s intemperate bitter- 
ness from censure, and entitles his 
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querulousness to respectful tolerance. 
It was in 1814 that he was sentenced 
to the pillory ; it was not till 1845 that 
the tardy justice of a Liberal govern- 
ment restored him, in his seventieth 
year, to the rank and honours so nobly 
earned and so cruelly torn away. 


CLASSICAL MUSIC AND BRITISH MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nor many years ago an orchestral 
symphony or a stringed quartett were 
luxuries hardly to be indulged in by 
those Londoners whose guineas were not 
tolerably numerous. Times are changed 
for the better; and not a week passes, 
even in the dullest season of the year, 
that some good music is not to be heard 
at a cheap rate in London. A symphony 
or a concerto forms an attractive item in 
most programmes, and it has of late been 
found that the stringed quartett (a form 
of composition demanding the. most 
- delicate execution on the part of the 
players, and considerable refinement 
of taste on the part of the listeners) 
commands a sufficiently large audience 
to make a moderate price of admission 
remunerative. 

Other kinds of music flourish equally, 
and, in fact, it appears that a plentiful 
audience is always to be found for any 
kind of music, provided it be good of 
its kind and tolerably cheap. 

Amateur performances also improve ; 
gatherings for the practice of concerted 
music are organized in all directions ; and 
the programme of a musical party now 
almost always includes at least a con- 
siderable portion of some important 
concerted work. 

In short the demand for music, whether 
it be the cause or the effect of this en- 
larged supply, has of late years consider- 
ably increased. We can hardly go to a con- 
cert without meeting some enthusiast like 
ourselves, ready to gloat with us over a 
finished performance of a quartett, or to 
compare opinions as to the reading 
adopted by some new pianist. By some 
freemasonry we easily detect such a 


brother fanatic, and are not ashamed, 
though he he a stranger, to open our 
heart to him on the subject of the music 
we are listening to, or even on musical 
matters in general. 

But, notwithstanding this, there re- 
mains a multitude of educated persons 
who, by their want of appreciation of the 
best music, are shut out from the en- 
joyment we experience. Of these there 
are many who, as we think, possess a 
great latent capability for such enjoy- 
ment, and who might easily be led to 
perceive some, at least, of the beauties 
which musicians allege to exist in a 
symphony of Mozart or Beethoven ; and 
also, no doubt, there are some whose 
conversion to our faith in music seems 
hopeless. These latter may be divided 
into two classes, the first consisting of 
those who honestly acknowledge that 
they care nothing for music at all, and 
carefully avoid all occasions of hearing 
any. These usually say that they have 
no ear, or that they are unable to “ turn 
atune.” Many of these, however, are, we 
are disposed to think, in a state of what 
the Roman Catholic Church terms “ in- 
vincible ignorance,” and there are hopes 
that, as their tastes have at any rate 
not been vitiated by bad music, they may 
perchance some day have their attention 
turned to good music. But the second 
class we despair of utterly. These are 
they who consider the fruit of the 
thoughts which absorbed the whole 
lives of such men as Handel and 
Beethoven as pleasing trifles, fitted 
only for the occupation of women, and 
place a fiddler in the same category with 
men-milliners, men-cooks, and male 


, 








opera-dancers. They are usually fond 
of repeating Swift’s sneer about tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee, and pride them- 
selves on their ignorance that tweedle 
dum may possibly bear the same rela- 
tion to tweedle dee that the tawdry 
lithograph on the cover of the music- 
seller's ballad does to the Sistine Ma- 
donna. A writer in a late number of 
a well-known journal delivered himself, 
as we think, of one of the common 
opinions of this class, when he spoke 
_ with contempt of those men who fiddled 
and fluted to please women. The mere 
dangler after women, at whom he justly 
sneers, is a man very unlikely to play the 
fiddle. Indeed, we might say that we 
fancy that your true amateur fiddler is 
somewhat impatient of the presence of 
the fair sex. An old friend of ours, much 
addicted to quartett playing, would as 
soon have thought of sawing his beloved 
“Strad” up for firewood as of admitting 
his wife into the music-room during the 
celebration of the mysteries. 

Setting aside then the people who 
hate music and those who have a con- 
tempt for it, there remains another 
class, with whom we have much more 
in common; but who, on that very 
account, make us feel the more con- 
scious of living in a world by ourselves, 
Have we not probably some intimate 
friend—a man possibly of the highest 
culture in all that regards the sister arts 
—very likely possessing an accurate ear 
for music, and altogether, as we think, 
more fitted to appreciate the beauty of 
a great musical work than ourselves ; 
with whom there is but one topic which 
is tabooed, and that topic music ; who, 
on all other subjects, has opinions which 
we can agrée with or can combat, but 
who, on music—on our music—has no 
opinions at all; before whom we veil 
our faces lest he should discover a ten- 
dency to moistened eyes at the close 
of the slow movement of the Jupiter 
Symphony, and to whom we pretend 
that the grin of delight which we are 
wholly unable to prevent overspreading 
our countenance as the heavy bass notes 
on the words “rido, rido,” bring back 
the delightful first subject of the balcony 
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terzett in Don Giovanni, is caused by 
the tomfoolery of Leporello? And yet 
this man perhaps likes music, has some 
pet opera or oratorio which he never 
misses hearing for the sake of a special 
air or piece. But though he does show 
such glimmerings of taste, we feel that 
his appreciation of the beauties of “Don 
Giovanni” (which he goes to, it may be, 
to enjoy “Il mio Tesoro” or “ Vedrai 
Carino”) is inferior to ours. If we are 
very much bent upon his conversion, 
we select some attractive programme, 
and make him sit it out. We don’t 
enjoy it much ourselves, for we are 
engaged all the time in watching his 
face, and wondering whether he is not 
finding each movement interminable. 
We always feel that the experiment has 
been a failure, although our patient, 
seeing that we are disappointed, tries to 
console us by expressing considerable 
pleasure at some points. He almost 
always ends, however, by acknowledging 
that such music always strikes him as 
“heavy,” in consequence, he alleges, of 
his want of the “science” necessary to 
appreciate it. We ask ourselves, how it 
is that whilst we can, to a limited 
extent, appreciate our friend’s favourite 
paintings, or buildings, or poetry, and 
can find new beauties in them whilst 
hearing him expatiate thereupon, he 
should be so utterly incapable of par- 
taking of our musical pleasures. 

What the obstacles are which prevent 
the class of persons to whom we have 
just alluded from recognising the beauty 
of the higher class of music, and whether 
such obstacles are, in part or in whole, 
capable of removal, are the questions 
which we propose to discuss in the 
following pages. 

In the first place, we believe it will 
be found that the class we are speaking 
of take a real, though a limited, interest 
in music, their affections being generally 
set upon some particular class of music 
which they have been much in the 
habit of hearing. _ 

Thus—one has a preference for a well- 
sung English ballad—a second for some 
of Handel's oratorios, not unfrequently, 
indeed, confining himself to one parti- 
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cular work—and a third (and in our 
experience this is the most common 
example) for the Italian operas of the 
school of Bellini and Donizetti. 

The preference for the English ballad 
is easily accounted for: the melody 
is not uncommonly very pretty, the 
words are understood, and every repe- 
tition of it in any form recalls the 
touching voice and the pretty face of 
the singer from whom we first heard it. 

Those who are fond of Handel’s music 
are much more readily disposed to re- 
ceive the works of his successors. As 
the Messiah, the most popular of his 
oratorios, is now almost invariably per- 
formed with Mozart’s beautiful accom- 
paniments, these persons are generally 
accustomed to the varied tones of the 
modern orchestra. Having also acquired 
the power of appreciating the beauties 
of Handel’s severe counterpoint, they 
have little left to learn in the instru- 
mental works of his successors except 
the plan upon which the movements, 
which make up these compositions, are 
based. We have even found that the 
subjects of many of these instrumental 
movements are apt to strike the admirers 
of Handel as somewhat frivolous in 
comparison with the large ideas which 
clothe the sublime scriptural passages 
which Handel chiefly set to music. 

But the greater number have been 
brought up in a belief in Bellini and 
Donizetti as the chiefs of melodious 
music. In our youth but little music of 
a pretentious character was easily within 
the reach of those of the educated middle 
classes who feared the somewhat lengthy 
and solemn performances at Exeter Hall, 
except at the Italian Opera. In those 
days the Puritani, the Sonnambula, 
Norma, Lucia, and other works of the 
same kind, were exquisitely given by 
first-class artists, and the forms of melody 
which predominated therein became the 
standard forms among that circle whose 
means permitted them an occasional 
visit to the Italian Opera. Again, 
the style in which these operas were 
written seldom permitted any very ela- 
borate progressions on the harmony, or 
~, —- richness of instrumentation. 
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Consequently, any startling modulation, 
or any novel combination of instruments, 
sounds crude or strange in the ears of 
one trained up in this kind of music. 
The simple and quaint subjects, too, 
made use of by the great masters, strike 
him as grotesque and vulgar after the 
long-drawn sentimentalities of the mo- 
dern Italian school. 

Let us now examine the reasons 
which those persons with these notions 
of music usually give for their distaste 
for classical music. They allege, either 
that a difference of organization exists 
between them and the classicists which 
prevents them from appreciating the 
devices of harmony used in classical 
compositions, or, as we have before 
observed, that what they term the 
“heaviness” of such music makes it 
intolerable to those who have not ac- 
quired a certain amount of science. 

As to a difference of organization, we 
doubt whether it exists; for we discover 
that those we are speaking of have as 
strong a dislike as ourselves to a scale 
without a leadifg note, or to an improper 
resolution of a discord, and so far as we 
can judge from analyzing our own sensa- 
tions, it is upon a few simple likes and 
dislikes of this kind that the power of 
appreciation of ‘the greatest musical 
works mainly depends. We believe 
that every ordinarily educated European, 
listening to any piece of music, re- 
cognises the necessity of the key and 
mode, to which the sounds he hears are 
to be referred, being determined without 
much delay by certain unambiguous 
chords, and is sensible, when the ear is 
satiated with the sounds belonging to 
one key, of the pleasure and almost the 
necessity of being led by artistically con- 
ducted modulations into keys nearly re- 
lated to the original key(i.e. intc keys con- 
taining many notes in common with the 
original key). Further, the ear relishes 
occasional artifices whereby it is baulked 
of the sounds which it desired, and is 
either introduced suddenly into some 
key entirely unexpected, or made to 
wait for some time before the expected 
sounds are duly heard. 

Combinations producing effects such 
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as these are contained in the accompani- 
ment to the simplest ballad; and the 
very,same devices, and no others, are 
used for the very same purposes, though 
a little more freely and at greater 
Jength, in the most elaborate instru- 
mental composition. It seems there- 
fore difficult to conceive such an 
organization as should render a man 
capable of perceiving the beauty of 
those combinations in the one case 
and incapable of appreciating the same 
things im the other case. If indeed 
the assertion be that a difference of 
organization prevents the recognition of 
the beauty of the melodies employed in 
classical music, it is hard to meet the 
objection directly. If a man declares 
that he finds a particular succession of 
sounds distasteful to his ear, no argu- 
ment will have any effect in convincing 
him that such succession is pleasing. 
But in many cases we think that this 
assertion is made without the prepara- 
tory process of listening to the pre- 
dominating melodies having been gone 
through. We believe that in any page 
of an instrumental work by one of the 
great masters, it would be easy to select 
a melody, which, simply played on a 
violin, would be recognised even by the 
most uncultivated listener as a pretty 
tune. And the variety of forms of 
melody in such compositions is so great 
that a sonata, a quartett, or a sym- 
phony can hardly be listened to with 
common attention without some airs 
being met with which suit the taste 
of any one, whether his taste incline to 
the pathetic, the solemn, the impas- 
sioned, or the joyous style of tune. 

Next, what is meant by the “‘ science” 
we so often hear of as necessary before 
pleasure can be derived from classical 
music? As far as we can discover, the 
‘word is generally used to mean such an 
acquaintance with the grammar of music 
as the power of playing on some instru- 
ment implies, And it is suggested that 
in listening to an orchestra, people 
having such an acquaintance are un- 
consciously led away by their admira- 
tion for the mechanical skill of the 
performers, which they, knowing the 


difficulties to be contended with, are 
specially able to appreciate. But surely 
a knowledge of the art of playing the 
flute cannot be supposed to confer a 
power of knowing what is or is not a 
difficult passage for the double-bass. It 
is true that a great deal of music, and 
much of it of the highest class, has 
been written for the purpose of display- 
ing the executive skill of a player or 
singer ; but it is by no means because 
of the passages difficult of execution 
that we look upon one of Beethoven's 
or Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concertos 
as a great musical work. In fact, the 
individual parts of symphonies, quar- 
tetts, &c. though often extremely diffi- 
cult of execution in reality, are rarely 
showy, and the crabbed passages for a 
particular instrument may often be heard, 
even by @ listener acquainted with the 
mechanism of that instrument, without 
his knowing that there is any special 
difficulty in their execution. 

Kut, it may be said, the sort of 
science that is meant is a knowledge 
of the structure of the composition ; in 
other words, such an acquaintance with 
harmony and counterpoint as enables us 
to appreciate the difficulties which the 
composer must have encountered in con- 
ducting certain progressions, and to 
recognise the ingenuity of the artifices 
by which such difficulties are overcome. 
It is a sufficient answer to this that no 
merely elementary knowledge of the 
principles of harmony will enable one 
to enjoy music in this sort of way ; and 
though doubtless a learned harmonist 
enjoys considerable pleasure of this 
kind, yet it is a mistake to suppose 
that the great majority of those who 
thoroughly enjoy the most elaborate 
music have more than an elementary 
knowledge of these subjects. 

The fact seems to be, that the real 
science required, if science it can be 
called, chiefly consists in a knowledge 
beforehand of the kind of thing we are 
going to hear. This knowledge is 
acquired almost intuitively by the act 
of listening attentively to a certain 
amount of music of a high order, select- 
ing at first compositions of a tolerably 
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simple character, in which the design 
may be easily perceived ; but it may be 
useful to give a slight sketch of the 
usual form of these compositions, and 
some idea of the mode in which the 
leading ideas are generally worked out. 
The music of which we are principally 
about to speak is that of Haydn, Mozart, 


-and Beethoven, and chiefly of their in- 


strumental works, because, as far as we 


‘have observed, this kind of composition 


is the most difficult for the untrained 
listener to appreciate, partly on account 
of the various tones of the different in- 
struments confusing him at first, but 
principally because he has no compre- 
hension of the fixed plan on which the 
greater part of them are written. 

In its most complete form, an instru- 
mental work, in the style of the above 


‘composers, consists of four distinct 


pieces, called ‘‘movements.” The first 


.and the most important of these, both 


in length and dignity of subjects, is 
invariably an allegro movement of con- 
siderable length, sometimes led into by 
a short and solemn introduction. Then 


‘usually follows the slow movement, 


which is also of some length, and which 
is relieved by a piece of a light, joyous 
character, termed the minuet or the 
scherzo. Although the minuet was ori- 


_ginally a grave dance, it has been the 


habit of composers, while preserving 
the rhythm of the dance, to direct its 


.performance at a quick pace, in order 


probably to contrast with the solemn 
movement which precedes it. Beethoven 
indeed abandoned at times the form of 


the minuet altogether, and called the 


light movement which replaced it a 
scherzo. But whether minuet or scherzo, 
the movement, like almost all dance 
tunes, includes a second part in a differ- 
ent key from the key of the first part, 
and which second part is called—for 
what reason it is not very easy to see— 
‘the trio. After the trio, the minuet is 
repeated. The concluding movement is 
generally very rapid, and, though usually 
extremely elaborate in its construction, 
is of a lighter character than the open- 
ing allegro. The form here described is 
that assumed by the majority of .instru- 


mental compositions ; and, in particular, 
the symphony for full orchestra and the 
quartett for stringed instruments almost 
invariably contain the whole of these 
movements. In works in which the 
pianoforte takes part, one or more of 
these is often omitted, and the modern 
overture consists of a single allegro 
movement of the same character as:the 
first movement of a symphony. 

The plan of the more important of 
these instrumental movements, which 
since the days of Haydn has been uni- 
versally adopted, may be shortly :de- 
scribed as follows :— 

The movement commences with -a 
melody, say in the key of C, whieh is 
called the first subject. After this has 
been thoroughly impressed upon the ear, 
a modulation is effected into the scale of 
the dominant, a fifth higher, in this case 
G, in which key-a second subject alto- 
gether different from the first is pre- 
sented. This forms the first part of the 
movement. The first subject is then 
recurred to ‘in ‘its original key, and the 
movement closes with the second subject 
in the same key (in this case C), and 
not in the key in which it first appeared. 
This is the merest skeleton of a modern 
movement, as in practice many episodes 
are often introduced. Still the principal 
modulation into the dominant scale 
always takes its proper place, and the 
reappearance of the second subject in 
the original key is always adhered to." 
But to impréss the subjects on the ear, 
it is usual to repeat the whole of the 
first part of the movement, and at the 
beginning of the second part a train of 
elaborate modulations isalmost invariably 
introduced before the first subject makes 
its reappearance in its original shape. 
A coda or finale is also sometimes made 
use of, in which the first subject is again 
resumed at the end. 

This slight description will perhaps 
give some idea of the general structure 
of most instrumental movements. Some, 
particularly slow movements, and occa- 


1 It should be mentioned, that if the first 
subject is in the minor mode, a greater lati- 
tude as to the key of the second subject is 
allowed. 
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sionally finales, are in the form of simple 
airs with a series of variations, and 
minuets and scherzi have a simple form 
of their own, which has been adverted 
to, and which has no analogy with that 
just described ; but, generally speaking, 
if these leading features be borne in 
mind, there will be slight difficulty, after 
a little experience, in understanding the 
design of a symphony or quartett. 
Another qualification which enhances 
the pleasure of listening to instrumental 
music is a power of recognising the tones 
of different instruments. We have often 
found that persons who have not been 
in the habit of hearing orchestral music 
fail to detect the difference in character 
between the sound of instruments some- 
what similar, as the clarionet and oboe, 
or the trumpet and horn. Of course 
this delicacy of ear is only to be ac- 
quired by listening attentively for a 
time to orchestral music, but it is very 
soon gained, The musical memory is 
soon improved, also ; and when a subject 
reappears after some little time in a 
movement, we derive pleasure from the 
effect produced by its being given, say, to 
the oboe, when we recollect that on its 
first appearance it was played on the flute. 
Armed with no more “science” than 
may be gathered from the above sketch, 
a man of ordinary musical intelligence 
is, we think, prepared to enjoy the 
higher kinds of instrumental music. 
Of course, if he does not pay close 
attention, he will still find it “heavy,” 
for, in this sense, good music is heavy. 
It requires to be listened to, and to be 
listened to with attention. To do other- 
wise is to say, “I want to have my ears 
“ tickled with a pretty tune whilst I am 
“ thinking about something else,”—is as 
though one were to stand before a 
painting, and say, “I will please my 
“eye with the contrast of colour, but I 
“will not exert my brain to discover 
“the subject of the picture.” In fact, 
as in the last case the required satisfac- 
tion of this kind (which is, in its way, 
a perfectly legitimate satisfaction) would 
probably be found in a higher degree by 


gazing at a pretty pattern of regular 
form than by the sight of a picture pro- 
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perly so called ; so the sharply defined 
and unchanging rhythm of a dance tune 
is better adapted to please the ear while 
the brain is otherwise occupied than one 
of Beethoven’s sonatas. But we cannot 
for any length of time listen to the same 
polka, or gaze at the same geometrical 
pattern. The ear and the eye soon 
grow weary of these purely sensuous 
pleasures. 

We assume, then, that the listener is 
prepared to give a tolerably undivided 
attention, for a moderate time, to such 
music as attracts him. If he still com- 
plains of its heaviness, his objection will 
probably resolve itself into one or more 
of the following charges : First, that the 
harmonies are too elaborate ; secondly, 
that there is a paucity of predominating 
melody ; and, thirdly, that such music 
is too long, or contains too much repeti- 
tion of the same idea. , 

As to the charge of excessive elabora- 
tion, it is undoubtedly true that the 
ear requires more or less experience 
before it will accept as agreeable some 
of the combinations not uncommonly 
met with. We have observed that an 
entirely untrained ear will hardly accept 
even the fundamental discord of the 
seventh, and prefers the dominant har- 
mony, in the common cadence, without 
the dissonant interval. Of course we 
all feel, after the slightest experience in 
listening to music, that anything like a 
long succession of concords is utterly 
insipid and wearisome. It is not unfair 
to assume that an extension of such 
training will lead us to derive plea- 
sure from combinations of which at 
first we fail to recognise the beauty. 
There are cases in which this training 
must be prolonged ; as, for example, a 
person unaccustomed to classical music 
could hardly be expected to disentangle, 
even after many hearings, Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, or one of his 
posthumous quartetts. Fugal writing 
again, when carried to any length, de- 
mands a somewhat educated ear to 
follow it in its intricacies ; but, the idea 
once caught, a strict fugue often becomes 
agreeable to those who care little for the 
freer styles of composition. 
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The second objection is to a great 


‘extent obviated when the first is 


removed, or when the ground-plan of 
a composition, which has been attempted 
to be sketched, is borne in mind. In- 
deed, when the ordinary progressions of 
harmony are once accepted, it soon 
becomes obvious that the object in a 
regular composition is not to string 
together a succession of tunes, but to 
concentrate the attention upon certain 
principal melodies which are presented 
in varied combinations and under many 
disguises, until at length the ear is satis- 
fied with their reappearance in their 
original shape. 

The third objection, that classical 
music is generally too long, is, in our 
opinion, entitled to much weight, but 
requires some examination. If it is 
alleged that the programmes of classical 
concerts are too long, we heartily concur 
in it. A Philharmonic concert, includ- 
ing often two symphonies, two overtures, 
a pianoforte concerto, a second instru- 
mental solo, and some vocal music, can 
hardly be gone through by any but a 
musical glutton without considerable 
weariness, and it would be well if the 
managers of our concerts would, in this 
matter, take a hint from their German 
brethren. But as regards the length of 
single works, while we may whisper that 
we ourselves are disposed to incline to 
the heretical opinion that certain great 
works might, perhaps, have borne a little 
retrenchment, still in general a sym- 


phony or quartett is not felt to be too 
long when the character of the different 
movements, and so much of their internal 
structure as we have described, is under- 
stood. In orchestral works, a variety is 
afforded by the instrumentation, which, 
when the ear has learnt to distinguish 
and remember the tones of the different 
instruments, to a great extent prevents 
the length of the composition from being 
found wearisome. , 

We have spoken of the necessity of 
some training for the ear. Let us in 
conclusion recommend to those in whose 
power it is to help such in training, not 
to neglect to do so. Well chosen and 
well played extracts from the great 
composers would, we are sure, be as fa- 
vourably received from amateur musi- 
cians of the higher class as the wretched 
fantasias which such musicians gene- 
rally select when they have to perform 
before a mixed audience; and if our 
young ladies, who after all are the 
principal interpreters of our domestic 
music, would accustom their fathers 
and brothers to hearing a little bit of 
Beethoven or Haydn occasionally, 
the training of the ear in the forms of 
melody employed, and in the structure 
of the kind of works spoken of, would 
be accomplished without effort, and the 
listeners would be soon prepared to hear 
the same kind of things with delight 
when they happened to come across 
them at a concert. 

M. 


MY CHILD PASSENGER. 


BY ROBERT PATON 


Waat a happy and fortunate landfall 
have I, the old Skipper, made at last ! 
moored here, safe and snug, for a Christ- 
mas on shore. How many years have past 
since the last one, I dare hardly think 
of, it is so far away among the dim and 
spectral shadows of boyhood ; but here 
{ am after all, anchors ahead and astern, 
moored in the lying-up ground for use- 
less and worn-out old hulks, out of the 


fairway of the tides and traffic on Life's 
busy stream ; having only to watch and 
look after my ground tackle, booms on 
deck, spars housed, and sails stowed away. 
Not much to do now, but keep a bright 
look-out for the rollers, which, setting in 
from the sea of old age, shall break the 
rusted and worn fastenings, and let this 
‘old hulk drift away on its last voyage. 
What ao harbour have I gained! a 
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little room not much bigger than my 
old ship’s cabin, yet more snug and com- 
fortable looking. Acrackling and merry- 
hearted fire, making the red-papered 
walls lurid, but not unpleasantly warm ; 
the shadows only crowding and hud- 
dling up in the corners, as if to escape 
from the heat. On the walls, as 
centre-piece to each, hang old-fashioned 
portraits of old-fashioned ladies and 
gentlemen. Some of them bore my 
name, I am told. May they never 
have blushed in their other-world home 
for their descendant! Some portions 
of the features are fading through 
age; and wear, by the loss of colour, 
a pale and spiritual appearance. At 
least to me they seem to say, “ We are 
portraits of the dead, and looking at 
us you must think of death.” 

A picture of my old ship, the “ Julia,” 
hangs over the mantelpiece,—1my sister 
would give it that honourable place; it 
was painted by young Dutton, just as I 
told him. He has painted a southern 
sky, with white fleecy clouds all floating 
slowly and steadily towards one quarter 
out of the picture. The blue sky hangs 
over a blue sea, a little darker but not 
much, with the waves just topping and 
breaking into bits of white foam. She 
has got the trade wind, for her royals 
are set, and all her starboard studsails ; 
but there is something wrong on board, 
something wrong. Her sails are all in 
the wind and fluttering and flapping con- 
fusedly, her after yards are swinging 
round aback, and the man at the wheel 
not only holds it firmly with both hands, 
but presses with his foot on the spokes 
to keep it hard down. 

My eye strays away from this, to a little 
picture below 1 of a child,—a boy-child, 
with white silky hair, and the wondering, 
mysterious and clear eyes of healthy 
childhood ; with its expression bright 
and lifelike to me, in spite of decaying 
touches ; and memories of years long past, 
sad and yet sweet, mournful and yet che- 
rished, creep into and warm up my old 
heart. Why—I wonder to myself—why 
have I been spared by a merciful Provi- 
dence through the storms, and calms, 
and buffetings of forty years, to find 


myself a still-staunch old hulk, alfhough, 


sadly battered and knocked about, sit- 
ting here with a happy and contented 
heart, no squall evem forming on my 
horizon? Happy too, with only prattling 


girls and boys playing about me, and’ 


willing as a boy to be commanded by 
my dear widow-sister—we are but two— 
who has offered me a crib and_stowage- 
room for the remainder of my voyage ! 
Why have I, I go on thinking, the old 
man who has only through life’ fought 


and wrought a battle foy self, been, 


spared to find myself with all these 
blessings round me, travelling cheer- 
fully down the off-side of the hill which 
leads to the great valley, in confidence, 
and with no faint tremblings ? when he, 
dear, dear, wee Charlie, has been so long 


in his deep sea-cradle with tangle-weed ' 


curtains hanging round him ? 

I find I have unconsciously mut- 
tered my last thoughts aloud, and little 
Dolly, my eldest niece, in whose face I 
fancy I have found a resemblance to the 
child-portrait, playing with my fingers, 
looks up, and says : 

“Uncle, who was little Charlie? and 
why are your eyes so sad, and your lips 
trembling because you have been think- 
ing of him ?” 

My sister slowly raised her kind eyes 
from some household needlework which 
had absorbed her attention, and, meeting 
her glance, I felt that she too asked the 


same question as Dolly, and, finding all. 
the little ones clustering about my knees - 


anxiously, and making my old rough 
hands tingle, a compulsion, tender and 
yet strong, seized me, and bade me tell 
my story of 

“ My Caip PassenGeEr.” 


Many years ago, when I was lying in 
the old “Julia” in one of the noble har- 
bours of Australia, full-laden and ready 
to start for England, having finished all 
my business on shore, and only waiting 
for a breeze to spring up, I was roused 
from a reverie on the poop, in which I 
was thinking of no earthly thing, but only 
whistling for the wind, by the Mate’s com- 
ing to me, and saying, “There is a gentle- 
man with a boy, sir, wishes to see you.” 
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Who can they be, I thought, as 
I descended the poop ladder, and, turn- 
ing into the cabin, met the gaze of a 
gentleman, there, where so few were at 
that period, and in whose right hand was 
the hand of a boy-gentleman. Why 
do I use those words? Because we 
sailors, although not much used to 
their society, yet have an instinct 
which tells us when we are in the pre- 
sence of such an one, A glimpse at a 
man, fearless and bold in his demeanour, 
gentle and courteous in his manner, 
whose eyes look straight into yours, and 
whose hand grasps firmly and releases 
reluctantly, using good plain words 
with meaning in them, (such meaning as 
we put in an order to “stand by ”—“ for 
your lives!” when on a leeshore, and 
if she miss stays death comes ;) these 
tell us the gentleman, and we have a 
respect and feeling towards him quite 
different from those of a landsman. 

“Charlie,” he said to his boy, and 
not to me, “this is Captain Bentley, 
whose shipmate you are to be to Old 
England ;” and frankly and heartily 
the boy put his hand in mine, and then 
turned his eyes on his father. 

He introduced himself very briefly, 
apologising for not having been on board 
earlier, and then continued: “‘ We have 
heard, Captain, that you have been many 
times here before, and made safe voyages, 
and that your good ship is a strong and 
sea-worthy craft, and I wish this young 
gentleman to go to England in your 
charge. I am sure Charlie will be a 
good boy, and will obey your orders as 
cheerfully as any of your crew, or as he 
has always obeyed me.” 

A tightening of the little fist in mine 
made me fancy Charlie was determining 
to carry out his father’s wishes. After 
some explanation from Mr. about 
the late hour of bringing my only pas- 
senger that. was to be, on board, receiv- 
ing some instructions, and concluding 
pleasantly as to terms, &c., his little, 
plain, rough-wood boxes were passed 
into my cabin, and, the rattling of the 
windlass pawls telling the fair wind had 
come, the time came to say farewell. 

It was no sad parting: the father 





said, in a bold, cheery voice, “ Good- 
bye, Charlie!” then they shook hands 
warmly, and like two grown-up people, 
no tear being in the eyes of either. 
“Take good care of him, Captain, and, 
when his schooling is over, you shall 
bring him back again to his Papa,”— 
and waving his hand in adieu, the father 
went over the side into his boat, and 
pulled for the shore. In a few minutes 
we were under sail, and standing to sea- 
wards. 

As we drew out of the harbour, 
Charlie kept his eyes fixed on the fast- 
fading boat ; but, observing the bustle of 
my duties slacken, he came up to me, 
and putting his little hand in mine, 
gave me a look which at once esta- 
blished a confidence and faith in each 
other that I for worlds would not have 
broken. 

He could not have been much more 
than five years of age, with a round, 
happy face, and clear, blue, frank, un- 
suspecting eyes. He had long, light 
hair, just beginning to curl, and was 
dressed in a short yellow frock, with a 
black belt round his waist, and a ship- 
made straw hat, with a neat blue ribbon 
on it; and stood firmly on the deck and 
looked boldly round him at every object 
and each of my men. 

I could not account for the change 
which seemed to have come over my old 
quarter-deck. It seemed to me as new 
and fresh as it did on the day when 
the old ship was launched, many, many 
years before. That child’s smile had a 
magic in it, and I noticed the man at 
the wheel, when he had caught his eye, 
confusedly put the helm up and then 
down, and redden in the face. 

I had never known much or never 
cared much about children; but the 
appearance and ways of little Charlie 
won on me with a strange charm, and I 
tried all I could to unbend from my old 
solitary sailor moods and habits, and try 
and make him happy. After we had 
been some time out, I determined to 
make a little cot, and have it slung in 
my own cabin, where I should always 
_ have him near me; and a pretty little 
one I did make, and sewed it all with 
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my own hands. It was of fine duck, 
and about three feet in length, by a 
little more than one across, and on the 
head of it I embroidered with my needle 
and twine, a heart with a bird standing 
on it, as if singing, and on the foot of it 
I wrought a ship under full sail on a 
waveless sea. I had somehow connected 
in my own mind the heart and bird 
with little Charlie, as he seemed to me 
then, and pictured his future in the ship 
with a fair wind and all sail set. Such 
a cosy little cot never hung from ship’s 
beams before, and when he was in it, 
and enjoying a swing, with his merry 
and cheerful laughter flowing ovey’ it, it 
seemed to me as if a bird were singing 
mm its cage, and making my little cabin 
glorious with the light of music, and 
my heart overflow with happiness. 

By what slow, gradual, and sure steps 
he crept into my heart, I cannot tell, nor 
make you understand, but our friend- 
ship grew until we could hardly be out 
of each other’s sight without uneasiness. 
And not to me alone, but to every man 
and boy on board, was his bright smile 
and laugh always welcome. With each 
one he had started an individual friend- 
ship, and they all became his stout 
friends and sworn allies. Without my 
having to issue the order, I found all 
the port-holes and hawse-pipes even, 
and every little space at all unguarded, 
stopt carefully up with cord and battens, 
while a neat man-rope, the exact height 
for Charlie’s hand, was worked round 
the stanchions of the companion which 
led to the poop. Go where he would, 
the sailors never lost sight of him, and 
if in his ramblings he had gained a 
position at all unsafe, I noticed more 
than one eye stray from its duty, and 
watch eagerly his motions. The car- 
penter occupied all his spare time in 
carving him models of boats and ships, 
and often have I watched him listening 
with a curiously respectful deference to 
Charlie’s opinion on his handiwork. Of 
the purport of the mysterious confer- 
ences held between him and my old 
grey-bearded goat in the stern of the 
long boat I cannot say, but, certainly, 
they understood one another, and had 
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formed a mutual confidence between 
their two selves, which it would have 
been dangerous to disturb. 

My mate, although a good seaman, was 
given toa love of grog, which he managed 
to indulge, either by having a sea-stock 
of his own, or by making friends with 
the steward ; and one day, when I had 
noticed that he had been drinking, but 
had said nothing, as he had carried on 
the work without committing himself, 
Charlie came to me and said—“ Oh, 
Captain! Mr. Amms (that was my mate’s 
name) is not Mr. Amms to-day: some 
other person is wearing his clothes, for 
it was not he who spoke to me to-day, 
but another man,—and the other person 
looks so strange too.” Instead of se- 
verely reprimanding my mate, and per- 
haps disrating him, I called him into 
my stateroom in the evening, and told 
him how much better it would be for 
him not to have anything to do with 
that which stole away his reason and 
judgment, and so altered his face that 
even a little child grew afraid at the 
change ; and, would you believe it? 
Mr. Amms’s eyes were wet as he said, 
“ Captain, I will drink no more ;” and 
he never did again while he and I sailed 
in one ship together. 

Another time, when one of the boys 
had been struck by a seaman, and I was 
doubtful from their different statements 
what course of punishment to pursue, 
Charlie simplified the affair by saying, 
“Oh, Captain! it is so wrong to strike 
one another ; tell them it ts wrong, and 
I know they won’t do it again.” His 
child-faith became mine, and no harsh 
decision was again necessary on board 
my ship. 

What a cheeriness he gave to our old 
craft, making each of his favourite pooks 
and corners little spots of sunshine, I 
can scarcely tell you. Many a time we 
played at Bo-peep round the skylights 
and companions, and when he half 
showed himself from behind the mizen- 
mast, and putting his wee hands to his 
mouth, made a speaking-trumpet of them, 
and hailed me, asking, “ Where are you 
from?” and ordering me to “ Haul 
away that brace and belay,” a light and 
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happy feeling, as of being in green fields 
with blue skies above and birds singing 
all about, came to me, and a thankful- 
ness and sense of the blessing of life 
filled my breast, and made me as happy 
and boyish as little Charlie was. I re- 
member once off the Cape, in a calm, his 
fishing over the stern with a bent pin 
for the Cape Pigeons, making pets of 
those he caught for a few minutes, and 
then freeing them with clapping hands 
and a “ There, pretty pigeon, go away to 
your own home.” And I remember too 
another picture, which was a picture, 
and beat all I had ever looked on, of 
a tiny white figure, whose curls hung 
down on each side of wee clasped hands 
like golden fringes ‘over the edges of a 
dazzlingly white cot, saying, “ Be kind 
to Captain Bentley, and take us all safe 
home,” while I hid my head with the 
counterpane on the sofa, and cried,—I, 
who had never prayed nor wept since I 
had been whipped at school. What magic 
was in his look and voice to make all 
our hearts more soft and tender, I am 
at a loss to describe or account for, but 
so it was. Even my imagination grew 
young again, and I pictured to myself 
on our arrival in England, a sweet- 
voiced lady, with Charlie’s eyes, thank- 
ing me in kind tones for my care of 
him, and introducing me to a new world 
of social and homely pleasures. 

(Both hands, both wee hands, in mine, 
Dolly.) 

We had rounded the Cape, and got 
hold of the south-east trades, and, 
taking advantage of steady winds and 
fine weather, were busy putting the old 
ship in order for Home. No person on 
board was idle,—there was such scraping 
and scouring and painting. I occupied 
myself in cleaning and re-varnishing the 
panels of my cabin, and had given 
Charlie orders to play on deck for a 
little, and keep away from the paints 
and paintwork. We were going about 
six knots through the water, and all 
our starboard studding-sails were pulling 
with a will. I was thinking of the 
pleasant and favourable voyage we had 
made so far, and saying to myself, 
“T must try and always have a pas- 
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senger with me after this,” when, just 
as I was making a scraped knot on 
one of the panels show all its rings and 
convolutions, brown and yellow, one 
after the other, and admiring the way 
in which its lines gradually spread until 
they were lost in the plain wood, I 
heard, close to me and over my head, 
the clashing and rattling of the wheel 
chains, as they dragged the helm hard 
down—I knew it was that—I heard a 
shout which I cannot forget—in a mo- 
ment I was up; I heard, too, the mate’s 
voice giving orders in a singularly bold, 
calm, and collected tone that told me all 
was right there, and then 

Was it a thick black cloud in which 
my sight was supernaturally enlarged ? 
or was it a great white light that came 
down on me, and I saw only a rolling 
world—a confused ship on a confused 
sea—and a child floating out of the 
wave-hollows, over the whitened wave- 
tops, and into the wave-hollows beyond 
towards the far horizon ? 





‘* I threw my body over the stern, and 


heard distinctly several plashes in the 
water alongside of me. I struck out 
strongly, heartily, and with a mighty 
human will that made waves nothing. I 
blessed God for my strength. I felt no 
clothes on, no hindrance from them at 
least, and I struggled through the water, 
half in it and half out of it, with my eye 
fixed on one spot, when, now and then, I 
could see a little speck. “Courage!” I 
said to myself—“ courage ! swim coolly ; 
draw long breaths ; do not waste your- 
self :” and I called out, “ One moment, 
Charlie ! only one moment, and you are 
in my arms! Keep your head up; do 
not fling your arms about ; be quiet and 
have no fear!” and, as I neared, and 
neared, my eyes caught his—smiling— 
and mine became transfixed. I saw 
nothing more—nothing but his eyes. 
“Brave arms, do not fail me,” I mur- 
mured, “a moment more and I save him.” 
I stare fixedly on the spot—I scramble 
over the water to it—I am at it: it is 
vacant—and I plunge with what life 
God has left me. The senses of seeing 


‘and hearing are shut up, but stretch- 


ing down vaguely through the vague 
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water, I touch, with this hand, four little 
fingers which seem to close on mine, and 
shake them. 

Then all is blank—— 

Yes! this horny, old, withered hand 
touched his the last in this world, and 
when my poor voyage of life is drawing 
to a close, and I am making for that 
port where there are no storms, or quick- 
sands, or rocks, I believe faithfully, I hope 
fully, and humbly, as the great cloud- 
wave overtakes me, out of its depths of 
darkness will come that little hand, and, 
clasping mine, lead me with cheerful 
words beyond the shadow towards the 
judgment seat. 

I was long unwell and in bed, but as 
I grew better I gradually learned that, 
along with me, five of my brave crew 
had jumped into the water ; that, cheerily 
’ and with a will, those left on board had 
a boat launched in half the time they 
would have taken in a quiet harbour in 
acalm day, and that my mate reached 
me in her just as, after twice diving, a 
good man, called James Acton, had 
fetched me to the surface; that the 
rest of my brave fellows were picked up 
‘ much spent and exhausted, and that, on 
getting on board again and hoisting the 
boat, all the former sail was made on the 
ship in a deep silence, unbroken by one 
word, which made my mate fancy, as he 
told me, we had sailed into another world, 
where there was no land, and but one 
great sea, with only our old ship on it. 

No harsh word was ever again heard 
in our vessel, no order had to be 
repeated, or, in many instances, even 
given. My mates and crew seemed to 
anticipate all my wishes, and to be 
always trying to forestall my desires, 
and their nevessary duties. We were 
not sad neither. Our sun was, as it were, 
eclipsed ; but we had gained the know- 
ledge that it was only an eclipse, and we 
were not astronomers enough to calculate 
the time of its passing off, but had faith 
to believe it would, at some time which 
had become known to Charlie. 

Since then, dear sister, this hand has 
touched nothing vile or false; it has 
handled pitch, but not been defiled ; it 
has signed no false manifest or duplicate 
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invoice with amended figures in it. It 
has signed many a bill of lading, be- 
ginning, “ By the grace of God,” whose 
contents were to me as sacred as a leaf 
from the Bible. It has put my name 
to nothing but what was honest and 
true, and I[ have tried to keep it from 
contact with.all rude and worldly work 
as much as I could. If, at any time, 
when gloomy or sad has seemed my 
solitary life, I have been tempted to lift 
that glass which might have heated the 
brain too much,—what wee spiritual and 
invisible hand drew mine down, and 
made me replace it untasted? Whose, 
but little Charlie’s? Or, if my arm has 
been raised to strike a blow, what stop- 
ped its eager strength from descending, 
but the little hand which touched it the 
last warm thing in this world } 

When I had finished my story thus 
far, and was indulging in the sweet and 
sad reflections it had brought, my little 
nephew Tommy, who was nestling be- 
tween my knees, asks : 

“How did he fall overboard, uncle ?” 

“T do not know, none of my men did ; 
and, on asking them, all my men seemed 
to feel as if they should have been 
punished for his loss) Every one had 
noticed him, as he leant over the stern, 
clapping his hands to the curling waves 
under the quarter, and the helmsman 
had heard him calling them to ‘come 
on board and play with him’ How he 
fell none knew.” 

“ And was this the hand that touched 
his?” says little Dolly, as she and the 
boys gaze pityingly and wonderingly at 
it, while I feel a moisture not belonging 
to an old man’s hand wetting it. 

“Yes, dear children, it was this 
old, rough, weather-beaten hand that 
touched his, that still touches it, though 
you may not see it, that holds your wee 
warm, living, and sensible hands in it ; 
and let us be very grateful for the know- 
ledge that, as we sit here on this 
Christmas Eve, we are allowed to feel 
that in ourselves we form a connected 
portion linked each to each of that 
never-ending, ever-renewing chain of 
human life whose ends are in the right 
hand of God.” 











THE PHYSIOLOGY OF LAUGHTER. 


BY HERBERT SPENCER, 


Wuy do we smile when a child puts on 
a man’s hat? or what induces us to 
laugh on reading that the corpulent 
Gibbon was unable to rise from his 
knees after making a tender declaration? 
The usual reply to such questions is, 
that risibility is excited by a perception 
of incongruity. Even were there not on 
this reply the obvious criticism that 
laughter often occurs from extreme 
pleasure or from mere vivacity, as 
among frolicsome children, there would 
still remain the real problem,—How 
comes a sense of the imcongruous to 
be followed by these bodily 
actions? Some have alleged that 
laughter is due to the pleasure of a 
relative self-elevation which we feel on 
seeing the humiliation of others. But 
this theory, whatever portion of truth 
it may contain, is, in the first place, 
open to the fatal objection, that 
there are various humiliations to others 
which produce in us anything but 
laughter ; and, in the second place, it 
does not apply to the many instances in 
which no one’s dignity is implicated : 
as when we laugh at a good pun: Add 
to which, that, like the other, it is 
merely a generalization of certain con- 
ditions to laughter, and not an expla- 
nation of the very odd movements 
which occur under these conditions. 
Why, when greatly delighted, or im- 
pressed with certain unexpected con- 
trasts of ideas, should there be a@ 
contraction of particular facial muscles 
and particular muscles of the chest? 
Such answer to this question as may 
be possible, can of course be rendered 
only by physiology. 


Every child has made the at to 
hold the foot still while it is tickled,, 
and has failed; and probably there is 
searcely any one who has not at some 
time or other vainly tried to avoid 
winking when a hand has been sud- 


denly passed before the eyes. These ~ 


examples of muscular movements which 


occur independently of the will, or in 
spite of it, illustrate what physiologists 
call reflex-action ; as likewise do sneez- 
ing and coughing. To this class of 
eases, in which involuntary motions are 
accompanied by sensations, has to be 
added another class of cases, in which 
involuntary motions are unaecompanied 
by sensations :—instance the pulsations 
of the heart; the contractions of the 
stomach during digestion. Further, 
the majority of those who have studied 
the subject, hold that the great mass of 
seemingly voluntary acts-in such crea- 
tures as insects, worms, molluses, are as 
purely automatic as is the dilatation or 
closure of the iris under variations in 
quantity of light ; and similarly exem- 
plify the law, that an impression on the 
end of an afferent nerve is conveyed to 
some ganglionic centre, and is thence 
usually refleeted along an efferent nerve 
to one or more muscles which it causes 
to contract. 

In a modified form this principle 
holds with voluntary acts. Nervous 
excitation always tends to beget muscu- 
lar motion ; and when it rises to-a certain 
intensity, always does beget it. Not 
only in reflex actions, whether with or 
without sensation, do we see that 
special nerves, when raised to a state of 
tension, discharge themselves on special 
muscles with which they are indirectly 
connected ; but those external aetions, 
through which we read the feelings of 
others, show us that under any con- 
siderable tension, the nervous system in 
general discharges itself on the muscu- 
lar system in general, either with or 
without the guidance of the will. The 
shivering produced by eold implies ir- 

r muscular contractions, which, 
though at first only partly involuntary, 
become, when the eold is extreme, 
almost wholly involuntary. When you 
have severely burnt your finger, it is 
very difficult to preserve a dignified 
composure: contortion of face, or move- 
ment of limb, is pretty sure to follow. 
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If a man receives good news without 
any change of feature or bodily motion, 
it is inferred that he is not much 
pleased, or that he has extraordinary 
self-control—either inference implying 
that joy almost universally produces 
contraction of the muscles, and so alters 
the expression, or attitude, or both. 
And when we hear of the feats of 
strength which men have performed 
when their lives were at stake—when 
we read how, in the energy of despair, 
even paralytic patients have regained 
for the time the use of their limbs ; we 
see still more clearly the relation be- 
tween nervous and muscular excitements. 
It becomes manifest not only that emo- 
tions and sensations tend to generate 
bodily movements, but also that the 
movements are vehement in proportion 
as the emotions or sensations are in- 
tense.? 

This, however, is not the sole direc- 
tion in which nervous excitement ex- 
pends itself. The viscera as well as 
the muscles may receive the discharge. 
That the heart and bloodvessels (which, 
indeed, being all contractile, may in a 
restricted sense be classed with the 
muscular system) are quickly affected 
by pleasures and pains, we have daily 
proved to us. Every sensation of any 
acuteness perceptibly affects the pulse ; 
and how sensitive the heart is to emo- 
tions is testified by the familiar expres- 
sions which use heart and feeling as 
convertible terms. Similarly with the 
digestive organs. Without detailing the 
various ways in which these may be 
affected by our mental states, it suffices 
to mention the marked benefits derived 
by dyspeptics, as well as other invalids, 
from cheerful’ society, welcome news, 
change of scene, to show how pleasurable 
feeling stimulates the viscera in general 
into greater activity. 

There is still another direction in 
which any excited portion of the nervous 
system may discharge itself ; and a direc- 
tion in which it usually does discharge 
itself when the excitement is not strong. 
It may pass on the stimulus to some 


1 For numerous illustrations see essay on 
“ The Origin and Function of Music.” 
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other portion of the nervous system. 
This is what occurs in quiet thinking 
and feeling. The varied succession of 
states which constitute consciousness, re- 
sult from this. Sensations excite ideas 
and emotions ; these in their turn arouse 
other ideas and emotions, and so con- 
tinuously. That is to say, the tension 
existing in particular nerves, or groups 
of nerves, when they yield us certain 
sensations, ideas, or emotions, generates 
an equivalent tension in some other 
nerves, or groups of nerves, with which 
there is a connexion : the flow of energy 
passing on, the one idea or feeling dies 
in producing the next. 

Thus, then, while we are totally un- 
able to comprehend how the excitement 
of certain nerves should generate a state 
which we call feeling—while in the pro- 
duction of consciousness by physical 
agents acting upon physical structure, 
we come to an absolute mystery never 
to be solved ; it is yet quite possible for 
us to know by observation what are the 
succeeding forms which this absolute 
mystery may take. We see that there 
are three channels along which nerves in 
a state of tension may discharge them- 
selves ; or rather, I should say, three 
classes of channels. They may pass on 
the excitement to other nerves that 
have no direct connexions with the 
bodily members, and may so cause other 
feelings and ideas ; or they may pass on 
the excitement to one or more of the 
motor nerves, and so cause muscular 
contractions ; or they may pass on the 
excitement to the nerves which supply 
the viscera, and may so stimulate one or 
more of these. 

For simplicity’s sake, I have described 
these as alternative routes, one or other 
of which any current of nerve-force 
must take ; thereby, as it may be thought, 
implying that such current will be ex- 
clusively confined to some one of them. 
But this is by no means the case. 
Rarely, if ever, does it happen that a 
state of nervous tension, present to con- 
sciousness as a feeling, expends itself in 
one direction only. Very generally it 
may be observed to expend itself in 
two ; and, indeed, it is probable that the 
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discharge is never absolutely absent from 
any one of the three. There is, however, 
variety in the proportions in which the 
discharge is divided among these diffe- 
rent channels under different circum- 
stances. In a man whose fear impels 
him to run, the mental tension generated 
is only in part transformed into a mus- 
cular stimulus : there is a surplus which 
causes a rapid current of ideas. The 
agreeable state of feeling produced, say 
by praise, is not wholly used up in 
arousing the succeeding phase of the 
feeling, and the new ideas appropriate to 
it; but a certain portion overflows into 
the visceral nervous system, increasing 
the action of the heart, and probably 
facilitating digestion. And here we 
come upon a class of considerations and 
facts which open the way to a solution 
of our special problem. 

For starting with the unquestionable 
assumption, that at any moment the 
existing quantity of liberated nerve- 
force, which in an inscrutable way pro- 
duces in us the state we call feeling, 
must expend itself in some direction— 
must generate an equivalent manifesta- 
tion of force somewhere— it clearly 
follows that, if of the several channels 
it may take, one is wholly or partially 
closed, more must be taken by the 
others ; or if two are closed, the discharge 
along the remaining one must be more 
intense ; and that, conversely, should any- 
thing determine an unusual efflux in one 
direction, there will be a diminished 
efflux in other directions. 

Daily experience illustrates these con- 
clusions. It is commonly remarked, 
that the suppression of external signs of 
feeling, makes feeling more intense. 
The'deepest grief is that which makes no 
violent display. Why? Because the ner- 
vous excitement not discharged in mus- 
cular action, discharges itself in other 
nervous excitements — arouses more 
humerous and more remote associations 


of melancholy ideas, and so increases _ 


the mass of feelings. People who con- 
ceal their anger are habitually found 
to bear stronger feelings of animosity 


than those who explode in loud speech © 


and vehement action. Why? Because, 
® 
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as before, the emotion is reflected back, 
accumulates, and grows more intense. 
Similarly, men who, as proved by their 
powers of representation, have the 
keenest appreciation of the comic, are 
usually able to do and say the most 
ludicrous things with perfect gravity. 

On the other hand, all are familiar 
with the truth that bodily activity 
deadens emotion. Under great irrita- 
tion we get relief by walking about 
rapidly. Extreme effort in the bootless 
attempt to achieve a desired end, very 
greatly diminishes the intensity of the 
desire. Those who are forced to exert 
themselves after a misfortune, do not 
suffer nearly so much as those who 
remain quiescent. If any one wishes 
to check intellectual excitement, he can- 
not choose a more efficient method than 
running until he is exhausted. More- 
over, these cases, in which the production 
of feeling and thought is hindered by 
determining the nervous energy towards 
bodily movements, have their counter- 
parts in the cases in which bodily move- 
ments are hindered by an extra absorption 
of nervous energy in sudden thoughts 
and feelings. If, when walking along, 
there flashes upon you an idea that 
creates great surprise, hope, or alarm, 
you stop; or, if sitting cross-legged, 
swinging your pendent foot, the move- 
ment is at once arrested. From the 
viscera, too, intense mental action ab- 
stracts energy. Joy, disappointment, 
anxiety, orany moral excitement rising to 
a great height, will destroy appetite, or if 
food has been taken, will arrest digestion; 
and even a purely intellectual activity, 
when extreme, will do the like. 

Facts, then, fully bear out these @ 
priort inferences, that the nervous ex- 
citement at any moment present to con- 
sciousness as feeling, must expend itself 
in some way or other ; that of the three 
classes of channels open to it, it must 
take one, two, or more, according to 
circumstances ; that the closure or ob- 
struction of one, must increase the dis- 
charge through the others, and conversely, 
that if to answer some demand, the 
efflux of nervous energy in one direc- 
tion is unusually great, there must be a 
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corresponding decrease of the efflux in 
other directions. Setting out from these 
premises, let us now see what inter- 
pretation is to be put upon the pheno- 
mena of laughter. 


That laughter is a display of muscular 
excitement, and so illustrates the gene- 
ral law, that feeling passing a certain 
pitch habitually vents itself in bodily 
action, scarcely needs pointing out. It 
perhaps needs to be pointed out, how- 
ever, that strong feeling of almost any 
kind produces this result. It is nota 
sense of the ludicrous only which does 
it, nor are the various forms of joyous 
emotion the sole additional causes. We 
have, besides, the sardonic laughter and 
the hysterical laughter, which result 
from mental distress ; to which must be 
added certain sensations, as tickling, 
and, according to Mr. Bain, cold, and 
some kinds of acute pain. 

Intense mental or physical feeling of 
various kinds being, then, the general 
cause of laughter, we have to note that 
the muscular actions constituting it are 
distinguished from most others by this, 
that they are purposeless. In general, 
bodily motions that are prompted by 
feelings are directed to special ends ; as 
when we try to escape a danger, or 
struggle to secure a gratification. But 
the movements of chest and limbs which 
we make when laughing have no object. 
And now remark that these quasi-con- 
vulsive contractions of the muscles, 
having no object, but being results of 
an uncontrolled discharge of energy, we 
may see whence arise their special cha- 
racters—how it happens that certain 
classes of muscles are affected first, and 
then certain other classes. For an 
overflow of nerve-force, undirected by 
any motive, will manifestly take first 
the most habitual routes; and if these 
do not suffice, will next overflow into 
the less habitual ones. Well, it is 


through the organs of speech that feel-_ 


ing passes into movement with the 
greatest frequency. The jaws, tongue, 
and lips are brought into action not 
only to express strong irritation or 
gratification, but that very moderate 


flow of mental energy which accom- 
panies ordinary conversation, finds its 
chief vent through this channel ; and 
hence it- happens that certain muscles 
round the mouth, small and easy to 
move, are the first to contract under 
pleasurable emotion. The class of mus- 
cles which, next after those of articula- 
tion, are most constantly set in action 
(or extra action, we should say) by 
feelings of all kinds, are those of respira- 
tion. Under pleasurable or painful sensa- 
tions we breathe more rapidly : probably 
as a consequence of the increased demand 
for oxygenated blood. The sensations 
that accompany exertion also bring on 
hard-breathing, which here still more 
evidently responds to the physiological 
needs. And emotions, too, agreeable 
and disagreeable, both, at first, excite 
respiration ; though the last subse- 
quently depress it. That is to say, of 
the bodily muscles, the respiratory are 
more constantly implicated than any 
others in those various acts which our 
feelings impel us to; and, hence, when 
there occurs an undirected discharge of 
nervous energy into the muscular system, 
it happens that, if the quantity be con- 
siderable, it convulses not only certain 
of the articulatory and vocal muscles, 
but also those which expel air from the 
lungs. Should the feeling to be ex- 
pended be still greater in amount—too 
great to find vent in these classes of 
muscles—another class comes into play. 
The upper limbs are set in motion. 
Children frequently clap their hands 
in glee ; by some adults the hands are 
rubbed together ; and others, under still 
greater intensity of delight, slap their 
knees and sway the body backwards and 
forwards. Last of all, when the other 
channels for the escape of the surplus 
nerve-force have been filled to over 
flowing, a yet further and less used 
group of muscles is spasmodically 
affected ; the head is thrown back and 
the spine bent inwards—there is a 
slight degree of what medical men call 
opisthotonos. Thus, then, without con- 
tending that the phenomena of laughter 
in all their details are to be so 
accounted for (which they are not), we 
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see that in their ensemble they conform 
to these general principles :—that feeling 
excites to muscular action ; that when 
the muscular action is unguided by a 
purpose, the muscles first affected are 
those which feeling most habitually 
stimulates ; and that as the feeling to 
be expended increases in quantity, it 
excites an increasing number of muscles, 
in a succession -determined by the rela- 
tive frequency with which they respond 
to the regulated dictates of feeling. 

There still, however, remains the 
question with which we set out. The 
explanation here given applies only to 
the laughter produced by acute pleasure 
or pain: it does not apply to the laugh- 
ter that follows certain perceptions of 
incongruity. It is an insufficient expla- 
nation, that in these cases laughter is a 
result of the pleasure we take in escap- 
ing from the restraint of grave feelings. 
That this is a part-cause is true. 
Doubtless very often, as Mr. Bain says, 
“it is the coerced form of serious- 
“ness and solemnity without the reality 
“that gives us that stiff position from 
“ which a contact with triviality or vul- 
“garity relieves us, to our uproarious 
“ delight.” And in so far as laughter is 
caused by the gush of agreeable feeling 
that follows the cessation of mental 
strain, it further illustrates the general 
principle above set forth. But no ex- 
planation is thus afforded of the burst 
of laughter which ensues when the 
short silence between the andante and 
allegro in one of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies, is broken by a loud sneeze. In 
this, and hosts of like cases, the men- 
tal tension is not coerced but spon- 
taneous—not disagreeable but agreeable ; 
and the coming impressions to which 
the attention is directed, promise a gra- 
tification that few, if any, desire to 
escape. Hence, when the unlucky sneeze 
occurs, it cannot be that the mirth of 
the audience is due simply to the release 
from an irksome attitude of mind: 
some other cause must be sought. 

This cause we shall quickly arrive at 
by carrying our analysis a step further. 
We have but to consider the quantity 
of feeling that exists under such cincum- 


stances, and then to ask what are the 
conditions that determine the direction 
of its discharge, to at once reach a solu- 
tion. Take a case. You are sitting in 
a theatre, absorbed in the progress of 
an interesting drama. Some climax has 
been reached which has aroused your 
sympathies—say, a reconciliation be- 
tween the hero and heroine, after long 
and painful misunderstanding. The feel- 
ings excited by this scene are not of 
a kind from which you seek relief; but 
are, on the contrary, a grateful relief 
from the more or less painful feelings 
with which you have witnessed the 

vious estrangement. Add to which, 
that the sentiments these fictitious per- 
sonages have for the moment inspired 
you with, are certainly not such as 
would lead you to rejoice in any indig- 
nity offered to them ; but rather, such 
as would make you resent the indignity. 
And now, while you are contemplating 
the reconciliation with a pleasurable 
sympathy, there appears from behind 
the scenes a tame goat, which, having 
stared round at the audience, walks up 
to the lovers and sniffs at them. You 
cannot help joining in the laughter 
which greets this . Inexpli- 
cable as is this irresistible burst on the 
hypothesis of a pleasure in escaping 
from a mental restraint, or on the hypo- 
thesis of a pleasure from relative in- 
crease of self-importance when witness- 
ing the humiliation of others, it is 
readily explicable if we consider what, 
in such a case, must become of the feel- 
ing that existed at the moment the 
incongruity arose. A large mass of 
emotion had been uced ; or, to 
speak in physiological language, a large 
portion of the nervous system was in a 
state of tension. There was also great 
expectation with respect to the further 
evolution of the scene—a quantity of 
vague, nascent thought and emotion into 
which the existing thought and emotion 
was about to pass. Had there been no 
interruption, the body of new ideas and 
feelings next excited, would have suf- 
ficed to absorb the whole of the existing 
nervous energy. But now, this large 
quantity of nervous energy, instead of 
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being allowed to expend itself in pro- 
ducing an equivalent quantity of the 
new thoughts and emotions which 
were nascent, is suddenly checked 
in its flow. The channels along 
which the discharge was about to take 
place are closed. The new channel 
opened—that afforded by the appear- 
ance and proceedings of the goat—is a 
very smail one ; the ideas and feelings 
suggested are not nearly numerous and 
massive enough to carry off the nervous 
energy to be expended. The excess 
must therefore discharge itself in some 
other direction ; and in the way already 
explained, there results an efflux through 
the motor nerves to various classes of 
the muscles, producing the half-convul- 
sive actions we term laughter. 

This explanation is quite in harmony 
with the fact, that when, amongst a 
number of persons who are witness to 
the same ludicrous occurrence, there are 
some who do not laugh, it is because 
there has arisen in them an emotion not 
participated in by the rest, which is 
sufficiently massive to absorb all the 
nascent excitement. Among the spec- 
tators of an awkward tumble, those who 
preserve their gravity are commonly 
those in whom there is excited a degree 
of sympathy with the sufferer sufficiently 
great to serve as an outlet for the feeling 
which the occurrence had turned out of 
its previous course. Sometimes anger 
carries off the arrested current, and so 
prevents laughter. A good instance of 
this was lately furnished me by a friend 
who had been witnessing the feats at 
Franconi’s. A tremendous leap had 
just been made by an acrobat over a 
number of horses. The clown, seem- 
ingly envious of this success, made os- 
tentatious preparations for doing the 
like ; and then taking the preliminary 
run with immense energy, stopped short 
on reaching the first horse, and pre- 
tended to wipe some dust from its 
haunches. In the majority of the spec- 
tators merriment was excited; but in 
my friend, woand up by the expecta- 
tion of the coming leap to a state of 
great nervous tension, the effect of the 
baulk was to produce indignation. Ex- 


perience thus proves what the theory 
implies ; namely, that the discharge of 
arrested feelings into the muscular sys- 
tem, takes place only in the absence of 
other adequate channels, does not take 
place if there arise other feelings equal 
in amount to those arrested. 

Evidence still more conclusive is at 
hand. If we contrast the incongruities 
which produce laughter with those which 
do not, we at once see that in the non- 
ludicrous ones the unexpected state of 
feeling aroused, though wholly different 
in kind, is not less in quantity or in- 
tensity. Among incongruities that may 
excite anything but a laugh, Mr. Bain 
instances—“ A decrepit man under a 
“heavy burden, five loaves and two 
“fishes among a multitude, and all un- 
“fitness and gross disproportion ; an in- 
“strument out of tune, a fly in oint- 
“ment, snow in May, Archimedes study- 
“ing geometry in siege, and all discordant 
“things ; a wolf in shgep’s clothing, a 
“breach of bargain, and falsehood in 
“general ; the multitude taking the law 
“in their own hands, and everything of 
“the nature of disorder; a corpse at 
“a feast, parental cruelty, filial ingrati- 
“tude, and whatever is unnatural ; the 
“entire catalogue of the vanities given 
“by Solomon, are all incongruous, but 
“they cause feelings of pain, anger, sad- 
“ness, loathing, rather than mirth.” 
Now in these cases, where evidently the 
totally unlike state of consciousness sud- 
denly produced, is not inferior in mass 
to the preceding one, the conditions to 
laughter are not fulfilled) As above 
shown, laughter naturally results only 
when consciousness is unawares trans- 
ferred from great things to small—only 
when there is what we may call a de- 
scending incongruity. 

And now observe, finally, the fact, alike 
inferable, @ priori, and illustrated in 
experience, that an ascending incon- 
gruity not only fails to cause laughter, 
but produces on the muscular system 
an effect of exactly the reverse kind: 
When after something very insignificant 
there arises without anticipation some- 
thing very great, the emotion we call 
wonder results ; and this emotion is ac- 
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companied not by an excitement of the 
muscles, but by a relaxation of them. 
In children and country people, that 
falling of the jaw which occurs on wit- 
nessing something that is imposing 
and unexpected, exemplifies this effect. 
Persons who have been wonderstruck at 
the production of some very striking re- 
sults by a seemingly inadequate cause, 
are frequently described as unconsciously 
dropping the things they held in their 
hands. Such are just the effects to be 
anticipated. After an average state of 
consciousness, absorbing but a small 
quantity of nervous epergy, is aroused 
without the slightest notice, a strong 
emotion of awe, terror, or admiration ; 
joined with the astonishment due to an 
apparent want of adequate causation. 
‘This new state of consciousness demands 
far more nervous energy than that which 
it has suddenly replaced ; and this in- 
creased absorption of nervous energy in 
mental changes, involves a temporary 
diminution of the outflow in other di- 
rections: whence the pendent jaw and 
the relaxing grasp. 

One further observation is worth 
making. Among the several sets of 
channels into which surplus feeling 
might be discharged, was named the ner- 
vous system of the viscera. The sudden 
overflow of an arrested mental excite- 
ment, which, as we have seen, natu- 
rally results from a descending incon- 
gruity, must doubtless stimulate not 
only the muscular system, as we see 
it does, but also the internal organs: 
the heart and stomach must come in 
for a share of the discharge. And thus 
there seems to be a good physiological 
basis for the popular notion that laughter 
facilitates digestion. 


Though in doing so I go beyond the 
boundaries of the immediate topic, I 
cannot avoid pointing out that the 
method of inquiry here followed, is one 
which enables us to understand various 
phenomena besides those of laughter. 
Just to show the importance of pursuing 
it, I will indicate the explanation it 
furnishes of another familiar class of 
facts, 
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All know how generally it happens 
that a large amount of emotion dis- 
turbs the action of the intellect, and 
greatly interferes with the power of ex- 
pression. A speech delivered with great 
facility to tables and chairs, is by no 
means so easily delivered to an audience. 
And every schoolboy can testify that 
his trepidation, when standing before a 
master, has often disabled him from re- 
peating a lesson which he had duly 
learnt. In explanation of this we com- 
monly say that the attention is distracted 
—that the proper train of ideas is broken 
by the intrusion of ideas that are irre- 
levant. But the question is, in what 
manner unusual emotion produces this 
effect ; and we are here supplied with a 
tolerably obvious answer. The repetition 
of a lesson, or set speech previously 
thought out, implies the flow of a very 
moderate amount of nervous excitement 
through a comparatively narrow channel. 
The thing to be done is simply to call up 
in a given succession certain previously 
arranged ideas—a process in which 
no great amount of mental energy 
is expended. Hence, when there 
is a large quantity of emotion, which 
must be discharged in some direction or 
other; and when, as usually happens, 
the restricted series of intellectual 
actions to be gone through, does not 
suffice to carry it off; there result dis- 
charges along other channels besides the 
one prescribed: that is to say, there are 
aroused various ideas foreign to the 
train of thought to be pursued, and 
these tend to exclude from consciousness 
those which should occupy it. 

And now observe the meaning of 
those bodily actions spontaneously set 
up under these circumstances. The 
schoolboy saying his lesson commonly 
has his fingers actively engaged—per- 
haps in twisting about a broken pen, or 
perhaps in squeezing the angle of his 
jacket ; and if he is forbidden thus to 
occupy his hands, he soon again falls 
into the same or a similar trick. Many 
anecdotes are current of public speakers 
having incurable automatic actions of 
this class: barristers who perpetually 
wound and unwound a piece of tape ; 
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members of parliament ever putting on 
and taking off their spectacles. So long 
as such movements are unconscious, they 
facilitate the mental actions. At least 
this seems a fair inference from the fact 
that confusion frequently results from 
putting a stop to them: witness the 
case narrated by Sir Walter Scott of his 
schoolfellow, who became unable to say 
his lesson after the removal of the waist- 
coat-button that he habitually fingered 
while in class. But why do they faci- 
litate the mental actions? Clearly be- 
cause they draw off a portion of the 
surplus nervous excitement. If, as above 
explained, the quantity of mental energy 
generated is greater than can find vent 
along the narrow channel of thought that 
is open to it; and if, in consequence, 
it is apt to produce confusion by rushing 


into other channels of thought; then by 
allowing it an exit through the motor 
nerves into the muscular system, the 
pressure is diminished, and irrelevant 
ideas are less likely to intrude upon con- 
sciousness, 

This further illustration will, I think, 
justify the position that something may 
be achieved by pursuing in other cases 
this method of psychological inquiry. 
For a complete explanation of mental 
phenomena, it is needful that we should 
trace out all the consequences of any 
given state of consciousness ; and we 
cannot do this without studying the 
effects, bodily and mental, as varying in 
quantity at each other’s expense. We 
should probably learn much if we in 
every case asked—Where is‘all the ner- 
vous energy gone ? 


SELF-HELP.' 


Ir were no ordinary ingratitude to be 
otherwise than thankful to the gatherer 
of such a fruitful heap of personal ex- 
amples, encouragements, consolations for 
strugglers in the contest of life, as the 
well-read observant industry of the 
writer has brought together in this single 
volume. Nor is it only for gathering 
and selecting that our thanks are due. 
In the fig-orchards of sunny Sicily you 
shall see peasant girls and boys picking 
and sorting some dried figs, which the 
sugar of their own luscious juice as it 
crystallizes, shall sufficiently preserve for 
winter use. But lest the heap should 
fester for mere heapiness and sweetness, 
you shall see them thread the choice 
fruit upon some single band: a mere 
rush sometimes, sometimes a well-spun 
thread. The pleasant, manly, straight- 
forward, yet not unskilful style of our 
author is that well-spun thread ; and 
for so stringing his dry-sweet figs of 
anecdote and instance, we should fairly 
thank him likewise. Be it then clearly 
understood, that in what we have now 
to say, there lurks no sort of intention 


1 Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character 
and Conduct. By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
the Life of George Stephenson. London: 
J. Murray, 1859. 


to snarl and snap at the hand which 
reaches out to us a gift-book so justly 
welcome. 

Hercules and the Waggoner, is an old 
fable and a true ; but it is possible to 
read its moral wrong. “Help thyself, and 
Heaven will help thee,” is a sound say- 
ing, if it be taken to mean, “ Effort 
wings appeal ;” an essentially bad and 
false one, if construed, “there is no 
appeal but to thine own effort.” Are 
there not correctives and qualifications 
wanted, and very much wanted, in the 
preaching of the true doctrine ‘ Help 
thyself” ? 

From the very first it was ruled by 
the supreme authority that it is not 
good for man to be alone. This ruling, 
we take it, has determined not only 
the undesirableness, but also the im- 
possibility of absolute solitude and self- 
containedness in the true man. Self- 
help is, by a law of most blessed neces- 
sity, reduced to mean a personal energy 
in grasping those helps which are not 
of self nor can be. And unless this be 
distinctly recognised, we think that all 
the multiform illustrations of character 
and conduct, which such a biographical 
miscellany as we have before us can 
afford, must be asserted boldly to nega- 
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tive the doctrine they are collected to 
deraonstrate. The individuality of 
genius none may deny; but who so 
unwise as to maintain its isolation ‘ 
In the human pyramid, as even jugglers 
build it on the market place, it is true 
that the topmost.man stands alone, and 
that without effort of his own he could 
neither have climbed where he stands, 
nor stood where he had climbed ; but he 
stands on the shoulders of others, and 
if they will not or cannot keep firm 
footing under him, down he comes for 
certain. 

A man is “architect of his own 
fortune ;” very true: but it does not 
follow that he is or can be builder, 
carpenter, bricklayer, hodman, movrtur- 
mixer and all; to say nothing of 
sawyer, woodman, brickmaker, lime- 
burner and the like ; and he who says, 
“What I am I have made myself,” 
utters what may sometimes be a pardon- 
able, but is not seldom an unpardonable, 
figure of speech—a coin stamped with a 
clumsy image of frankness on one side, 
whose obverse shows that it was minted 
in the die of an ungenerous ingratitude. 

Of universal application and of pene- 
trating power are the apostle’s three 
questions. “Who maketh thee to 
“ differfrom another? And what hast thou 
“that thou didst not receive? Now, if 
“thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
“glory as if thou hadst not received it ¢” 
No mere conventional allowance of the 
truth that there is a Supreme (iver 
from whom we have received, will 
serve the purpose of answer to these 
close questionings. That great Giver of 


every good and perfect gift, gives largely - 


what he gives by the intervention of 
others ; as if to force upon us with a 
power most gentle, yet most eflective, 
the consciousness, so necessary to a true 
harmonious tone of mind in us, that 
self-help is not of self after all. 

Mr. Smiles is specially happy, as we 
think, in the second of the quotations 
he has prefixed to his chapter entitled 
“Self-culture.” It is this sentence from 
Wordsworth :—“ These two things, con- 
“tradictory as they may seem, must go 
“together — manly dependence and 


“manly independence, manly reliance 
“and manly self-reliance.” The philo- 
sopher-poet has been careful to write 
dependence and reliance before inde- 
pendence and self-reliance: it is a 
carefulness deeply wise and true. For, 
as we have hinted, there are subsidiary 
answers to those close apostolic queries, 
—besides the one, great, obvious, first 
answer,—true to fact because true to 
that first answer, and living out-growths 
of it. “Who made thee to differ from 
another ?”—“ He Whose name may not 
be lightly named.” Yes; but also this 
or that other one, whose name I may 
cite at once, His agent in making the 
difference, or at least in making it known 
to me. The book in hand is an over- 
flowing storehouse of illustrations of 
such a truth. Take a simple string of 
names in order as they come on its 
pages, and, without a fragment of in- 
formation concerning the lives and cir- 
cumstances of the men they designate, 
beyond what is written on those self- 
same pages ; and let us see if it be not 
80. 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay, “at the age of 
“ fourteen had been left an orphan boy, 
“to push his way in the world. He 
“left Glasgow for Liverpool with only 
“four shillings and sixpence in his 
“pocket ; and so poor was he that the 
“captain of a steamer had pity on him, 
“and had told him that he would give 
“him his passage if he would trim the 
“coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 
“He did so, and thus worked his 
‘passage. He remembered that the 
“ fireman gave him a part of his homely 
“ dinner, and never had he eaten a dinner 
“with such relish, for he felt that he 
“had worked for it and earned it.” So 
he had, perhaps; yet it stood not in the 
bond: the fireman was pitiful no less 
than the captain. Eliminate the kindly 
help of those two “ministers of God to 
him for good” from the poor orphan 
boy’s start in life, and that life’s whole 
drift might have had other direction 
than into its final haven of success, 

The career of Hugh Miller is, and 
may well be, one to which, in commen- 
dation of self-culture, our author points 
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more than once; but that thoughtful, 
energetic example of work and learn- 
ing was deeply indebted to the help of 
others for power to help. himself, and 
was forward to own the obligation, 
unless we have wholly misunderstood 
the spirit of his charming volume, 
“ My Schools and Schoolmasters.” Eli- 
minate from his story, for instance, 
those two sound-minded old uncles who 
were the guardians of his boyhood and 
youth, and who can tell how Hugh 
Miller’s story would have read, if in- 
deed it had ever come to be written 
at all? 

Or take again, as we find it in our 
author only, the career of William 
Herschel. He is a musician, and plays 
the oboe in the band of the Durham 
militia at Doncaster. For that Tyrtzan 
art of military music he is in debt to 
the poor German musician his father ; 
to say nothing of his debt to the mother 
that bare him, for the lungs to blow into 
his reed at all. There a certain Doc- 
tor Miller finds him. None of your 
grudging helpers he! “ Having heard 
“him perform a solo on the violin in a 
“ surprising manner, the Doctor entered 
“into conversation with the youth, and 
“‘ was so pleased with him, that he urged 
“him to leave the militia band and take 
“up his residence at his house for a time. 
“ Herschel did so, and, while at Doncas- 
“ter, was principally occupied in violin- 
“ playing at concerts.” Very good ; that 
proves the will and power of self-help 
in the man that shall leave concert- 
fiddling as he has left oboe-blowing, to 
read off that “music of the spheres” at 
last, of which God’s right hand has 
written the score on the blue page of 
heaven, with planets for notes, and the 
twinkle of the stars for quavers. But 
the quotation is broken off, let us finish 
it: “Occupied in violin-playing at con- 
“ certs, availing himself of the advantages 
“of Dr, Miller's library to study in his 
leisure hours,” 

* Dous nobis hae otia fecit.” 

Ay, but we must add, “per servuam 
suum Millerum,” though it won't run 
into line and scan. While officiating 
at Halifax, as organist, “he began to 
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“study mathematics, unassisted by any 
“ master” —save, perhaps, by one so long 
dead and gone as he who set forth 
axioms of geometry, at the court of an 
Alexandrian Ptolemy ! 

“ Some recent discoveries in astronomy 
“ having arrested his mind,”—surely the 
discoverers were helpers to the man— 
“and awakened in him a powerful spirit 
“ of curiosity, he sought and obtained from 
“a friend the loan of a two-foot Gre- 
“‘gorian telescope.” So there is the 
self-helper, true self-helper, gone star- 
gazing at last, with a two-foot telescope 
lent him by a friend. 

There is Wedgwood, another of your 
self-made men: see how, to the last, 
others also help to make him, and then he 
tomake others. “Sir William Hamilton 
‘lent him specimens of ancient art from 
“Herculaneum, of which Wedgwood’s 
“ingenious workmen produced the most 
“accurate and beautiful copies. The 
“Duchess of Portland outbid him for 
“the Barberini vase, when that article 
‘was offered for sale. He bid as high 
“as 1,700 guineas, but her grace secured 
“it for the sum of 1,800 guineas ; but, 
“when she learnt Wedgwood’s object, 
“she at once generously lent him the 
“vase to copy.” And so this “ manu- 
facturer of pots, name Wedgwood,” as 
he describes himself, goes to find young 
Flaxman, to prove, to discipline, to foster, 
to cheer, and to reward that artistic 
genius, which God put in him through his 
father, the stucco-plasterer; and which, 
by a long and gentle nurturing of a poor 
and sickly child’s mind and eye and 
hand, a certain benevolent clergyman, 
named Matthews, with his equally bene- 
volent wife, had drawn out of him, or, 
as we say, educated. And, before we 
take leave of Flaxman’s name, what 
shall we say of her, whom our author 
describes as “a cheery, bright-souled, 
“noble woman, who had a taste for 
“ poetry and art, and, besides, was an en- 
“thusiastic admirer of her husband's 
genius”? Sir Joshua Reynolds took it 
on him to foretell that this Ann Den- 
man had “ruined John Flaxman for 
an artist.” How nobly she gave him 
the lie! how perseveringly! ‘A great 











“artist you shall be,’ said his wife, 
‘and visit Rome too, if that be really 
“necessary to make you great.’ ‘ But 
“how ?’ asked Flaxman. ‘Work and 
“ economise,’ rejoined the brave wife.” 

“Work?” yes, that must John Flax- 
man do: no true helper can, or will, re- 
lieve the helped of that glad necessity. 
“Economise?” that is, “guide the house,” 
as St. Paul says “the younger women” 
ought to do, having first married, that 
they may have have the right and op- 
portunity to do so. Well, that must 
Ann Flaxman do ; and she did it, and 
so not only sent her John to Rome, but 
herself went with him ; thus fulfilling 
one of the noble ends of holy matrimony 
ordained by God, “for the mutual so- 
“ciety, help, and comfort, that the one 
“ ought to have of the other.” 

We underlined with purpose that one 
feature of Ann Flaxman’s character, her 
enthusiastic admiration of her husband’s 
genius ; intending thence to double back 
on what we said before, that one mode 
of the action of God’s agents, in making 
us “to differ from another,” was the mak- 
ing such difference in us “known” to 
ourselves. If Mr. Smiles should ever 
write, as we hold him well capable of 
doing, a companion volume to his pre- 
sent book, which shall bear title “Mu- 
tual Help,” we trust that he will give a 
chapter, full and richly illustrated, to 
this especial manner of its rendering. 
The first believer in us, what helper find 
we like to him—or her? For this is wo- 
man’s province, oftentimes, to be true 
seer, and, because true seer, true pro- 
phetess, of what our yet undiscerned 
course and power to run shall be. 
Helpless, indeed, had many a self-helper 
been, his life lacking such helper as she 
in this wise. The great story of the 
world is full of this, from the legend of 
Gordius, the Lydian lad, who met the 
Pythoness maiden by the fountain of 
Telmessas ; through Mahomet’s fierce 
denial to his young Ayesha, that the love 
he bare her could match his love for 
Kadijah, that hailed him prophet first ; 
down to this English Ann, who will not 
have it said that she had “ruined her 
John for an artist ;” down, perhaps,—O 
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happy thou, dear reader, if it be so,—to 
her whose name thine own glad heart 
repeats, as across the glowing hearth 
thou sendest, from this page, a look, an 
old, fond lover-look, to one whose second 
name, these many years, has been—thine 
own. 

There is an old story, how a storm- 
beaten ship was broken by the storm at 
last, upon an unknown beach. Foot- 
prints were on the sand. “Of friend or 
foe?” debated, with misgiving, they who 
had ’scaped the wreck. Among them a 
sage spied out, somewhere in a sheltered 
spot, a diagram traced by some sea-side 
geometer. “Courage!” he said, “here 
“lives some lover of wisdom ; here we 
«shall find at least one friend.” Not with- 
out a friendly master did Herschel study 
mathematics. They may have made a 
mummy of old Euclid, Egyptian-wise, 
supposing that he died near the Nile- 
banks ; but the diagrams on Herschel’s 
book, as he sat alone to study, the aro- 
matised, old, withered, mummy finger 
traced for certain. Has a man’s edu- 
cation come by books ?— it is but with 
the widest mental reservation we may 
say, “Here is a man self-educated.” 
In the mere material truth of things he 
is debtor, not merely to the thinkers, 
reasoners, tale-tellers, song-singers, stu- 
dents, and teachers, of all the long 
genealogy of the sons of learning ; but 
to all the mechanical perpetuators of 
their acquisitions from Cadmus to Faust 
and Gutenberg, and their latest succes- 
sors in the type-foundry or compositor’s- 
room! Then, having fallen upon men- 
tion of mechanical appliances and means, 
we may proceed to say, “ What of the 
“man whose education has come rather 
“by tools than books?” Has not his 
self-help left him debtor also to all the 
generation of the sons of Tubal Cain ? 
Cunning human brains, through skilful 
human hands, have passed into those 
lifeless agents of the man’s own living 
design and will. Hammer-help and 
chisel-help, help of rude water-wheel, or 
help of engine of mightiest and most 
delicate steam-power,—all is man-hel 
and brother-help to the most individ 
of so-called self-helpers. We grant that, 
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when the human brotherly agent is thus 
unseen, it is hard for us men, who, 
though we needs must “walk by faith 
and not by sight,” are yet such weak- 
lings in the apprehension of the un- 
seen, to feel the personal obligation 
keenly. Pupils of the long dead and 
gone teachers, or of those from whom, 
never having looked upon them, they 
have learned only as we learn from the 
long dead and gone,—in other words, 
men self-taught by the books of others 
only,—are apt to show forth, in the tone 
and temper of their minds, faults of 
which the origin lies manifestly in their 
imperfect consciousness of personal obli- 
gation to their teachers. The enforcing 
of such consciousness by those personal 
memories which haunt for ever in after 
life the man who was trained in school 
oruniversity—the reminiscences of voice, 
and look, and gesture, and of all that 
subtle magnetism of personal communi- 
cation of power to feel and understand ; 
this we take to be one of his choice 
inestimable advantages over that man 
who got his lore, alone, in a study, with 
eyes ever bent upon manuscript or print. 
It is wrong to forget that a book is a per- 
sonal emanation ; but the wrong is easy. 
Trite as the saying is, it is none the less 
valuable or true, that the copies of the 
Gospel which its Divine Author set in 
circulation to convert the world, were 
written on twelve human hearts and 
brains, and bound in twelve human 
bodies—not bound in boards, nor set up 
in types of lead, nor issued from the 
most wonder- working printing - press. 

“It is not good for man to be 
alone ;” therefore, not good for man to 
think himself alone, to think himself, 
save in a miuch-qualified sense, self- 
taught, self-holpen. Let not any man 
imagine that in so saying we wish to 
negative the true and manly teaching 
of our author's book, to preach the 
emasculation of souls, the untempering 
of the strong steel-springs of self-action 
from within. Mr. Smiles has headed 
his chapter upon “Energy and Cou- 
rage” with the good old German pro- 
verb, “Den muthigen gehdért die Welt” 
—“to the spirited belongeth the earth.” 
Now the Psalms have much such an- 
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other saying, with, however, the prefix 
of a word not seldom, as we think, but 
ill understood—* The meekspirited shall 
possess the earth.” The meekspirited ? 
Are they to be taken for a sort of soft, 
spongy -souled creatures, wanting in 
energy and courage? We trow not. 
Let us say it with reverence, but in all 
true-hearted boldness of loyalty, He is 
far other than such who challenges our 
allegiance, and claims to be our teacher, 
expressly because He is “meek and lowly 
in heart.” ‘Truest of all true self-helpers 
He was, but self-helper for the help of 
others, and helping them not least in this 
one special manner, of which we take note 
here—that He has rebuked the proud 
disdain of help-scorners, by stooping 
Himself to receive help no less than to 
give it; who, though He came, “ not to 
be ministered unto but to minister,” yet 
asked favour of the Samaritan woman by 
the well-side, and suffered others to 
“minister unto Him of their substance.” 
Help-scorning is no true manly habit, 
because men should be cautious of che- 
rishing it, not only lest it should make 
them untrue to the truest culture of 
self, but also lest it impair in them the 
willingness to help others. Blessed be 
that willingness! yea, even when igno- 
rance and error stunt or blight its out- 
growth into effectual help. There is 
some truth in our author’s saying: 
“Whatever is done for men or classes 
“to a certain extent takes away the 
“stimulus and necessity of doing for 
“themselves ;’ but we wish he had 
rather underlined the words “to a cer- 
tain extent.” Things, we grant, are some- 
times done “for” which truly are found 
to be done “against” men or classes. 
Nevertheless, that which is truly done 
“for” them has, to our mind, great 
power of “stimulus,” and great aptitude 
to reveal “ necessity.” 

As we began, so we end our notice 
with hearty thanks to the writer of this 
book. Thousands of self-helpers, that 
speak, and shall speak the English 
mother-tongue, will understand that by 
its writing its writer has proved to them 
how real and how worthy is the help 
that the self-helper must and does re- 
ceive from others. R. C. 
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M. DE LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ CANAI. 
BY THE REV. J, W. BLAKESLEY. 


M. ve Lessers has just put forth a 
pamphlet on the subject of his pro- 
jected canalization of the Isthmus of 
Suez, which he probably hopes may 
obtain equal success with the produc- 
tions of MM. About and Grandguillot. 
It contains an account of the progress 
of the scheme from the very first; and 
although, of course, the jealousy of 
England—or rather, of some few English 
statesmen—is represented as the sole 
obstacle in the way of a success by 
which the whole world is to profit, 
there is nothing to complain of in the 
tone of the writer beyond the quiet 
assumption of this as an unquestionable 
fact. In this country we are too 
much accustomed to a similar proceed- 
ing on the part of the gentlemen who 
plead in our law-courts, to be disposed 
to quarrel with M. Lesseps for making 
the best of the brief which he holds. 
But we must take the liberty of cross- 
examining his witnesses a little, and 
suggesting a few counter considerations ; 
which, if they do not serve to justify 
the parties incriminated by him, may 
at any rate soften the indignation of 
civilized Europe at being so long de- 
prived of such a boon as the projected 
scheme. 

It was in the year 1852 that M. 
Lesseps conceived the idea of forming 
a company for cutting a ship canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez; an 
undertaking which, he alleges, lay en- 
tirely within the powers of the Viceroy 
of Egypt to authorise, and was recog- 
nised as such by the foreign ministers 
to whom the scheme was communicated, 
both at Paris and Constantinople. 
However, Abbas Pacha, who was then 
Viceroy, showed himself altogether un- 
favourable to the enterprise, and it was 
laid aside until two years later, when 
Mohammed Said Pacha had succeeded 
to the vice-regal dignity. That prince 
listened more favourably to the repre- 
sentations of M. Lesseps, and on the 
30th of November, 1854, he received 4 
firman conferring upon him the exclu- 


sive privilege of forming a company 
for the desired object. Fortified 
with this, and with a recommendation 
to the Grand Vizier, he set off for 
Constantinople to obtain the adhesion 
of the Porte. Here, however, the 
malice of perfidious Albion began to 
work. The plan, M. Lesseps tells us, 
was favourably received by the Sultan, 
and the special ratification of the 
Viceroy’s firman had actually been pro- 
mised by the vizier, Reschid Pacha, 
when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe de- 
manded a delay until he should have 
communicated with his own Govern- 
ment. 

M. Lesseps lays great stress upon the 
argument that his scheme was at this 
time virtually approved by the Porte, 
and only prevented from being carried 
out by this traverse on the part of the 
British Ambassador ; but the evidence 
which he. brings forward for the fact, 
if it is to be presumed the best at his 
disposal, is of a kind which a judicious 
advocate on this side of the channel 
would be rather inclined to keep out of 
sight. It consists of a sentence ex- 
tracted from a letter of Reschid Pacha 
to the Viceroy of Egypt, in which “the 
interesting project of the canal of Suez 
was described as being of the most 
useful kind,” and of a more extended 
paragraph of a letter from M. Lesseps 
himself to Lord Stratford. In this 
latter, the favourable opinion of the 
Viceroy, and his resolution not to allow 
of any material interference with his 
firman, are set forth in language of 
which weakness is certainly not the 
fault, but which we must be excused for 
thinking not altogether uncoloured by 
the channel through which it has passed, 
Doubtless the writer was unconscious of 
any exaggeration in the report which he 
furnished to hisopponent ; but if the vice- 
roy really expressed a proud exultation 
in the fact of his domestic government 
being emancipated from “the influence 
of the spirit of immobility and foreign 
control,” it must be confessed that the 
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lion had learnt to roar very much in the 
tone of Snug the joiner. Be this as it 
may, one of the dignitaries of the Turk- 
ish Empire, Kiamil Pacha, was ordered 
to write to the viceroy, who was his 
brother-in-law, and express to him the 
serious fears with which the opposition 
of the English Government, announced 
by Lord Stratford, had inspired the 


_ Porte. Two points, it seems, especially 
, required explanation ; the one, what 


\security the proposed Company could 
\give on the subject of the use of the 
jcanal by ships of war; the other, how 
}far the concession of land to it was in 
harmony with the maxims of the law of 
Islam, and with the principles acknow- 
ledged by Mahomet Ali at the time of 
the European settlement. The answers 
to these questions appear on the face of 
them satisfactory enough. As regarded 
the first, the proposed company was not 
to acquire rights of sovereignty any more 
than the shareholders in a railway or a 
mine ; and with reference to the second, 
it was urged that by the Mahometan law 
any one who brings desert land into cul- 
tivation is assured the usufruct of it so 
long as he continues to pay the land-tax 
to the sovereign, who is, according to 
Oriental notions, always regarded as the 
sole possessor. Mahomet Ali himself 
had more than once allowed foreigners 
the benefit of this principle; and in 
1843 especially, had made a grant of 
more than 30,000 feddans of waste 
(nearly 2,000 square miles) around Alex- 
andria, and along the line of the Mah- 
mudieh canal. Among the parties who 
benefited by this concession there were 
naturally many English, and both pri- 
vate and public advantage followed ra- 
pidly; the population of Alexandria, 
which was only 40,000 in the year 1835, 
exceeding 120,000 at the present time. 

These explanations, M. Lesseps tells 
us, gave complete satisfaction at Con- 
stantinople, and “it was notorious” that 
Kiamil Pacha and other official persons 
were severely censured for the part 
which they had taken in endeavouring 
by private letters to dissuade the viceroy 
from carrying out “his generous and 
patriotic project.” - 
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On the 19th of May, 1855, Mahomet 
Said, considering that the letter of Res- 
schid Pacha, to which we have referred 
above, contained a sufficient warrant for 
the consent of his feudal superior the 
Sultan, formally allowed M. Lesseps to 
take steps for launching his project, and 
gave him special powers with that view. 
The scheme, prepared by Egyptian engi- 
neers, was to be printed in Europe ; and 
after having been subjected to the criti- 
cism of men of science in every part of 
the continent, was to await the final de- 
cision of an International Commission, 
composed of engineers known for their 
experience in hydraulic operations. 
This commission was to visit the Isthmus, 
to survey the proposed line of the canal, 
and to propose any modifications they 
thought desirable. Not until the seal of 
their approval had been affixed to the 
scheme, and all the obligations as well 
as advantages of the future shareholders 
had been clearly defined, were the capi- 
talists of Europe to be appealed to in 
support of the undertaking. In the 
mean time, the Viceroy, whether from 
the desire to promote every undertaking 
which promised to develop the resources 
of the country, or from a wish to conci- 
liate the English Government, at once al- 
lowed the continuation of the railroad from 
Alexandria—which had up to that time 
stopped at Cairo—as far as the Red Sea. 

The proceedings of this International 
Commission have been for some time 
before the public ; but, as we conceive, 
have by no means been examined with 
the care which the magnitude of the 
interests at stake rendered imperative. 
The minutes of their work form part 
of a volume published in 1856 by Ef- 
fingham Wilson, under the title “ New 
“ Facts and Figures relative to the Isth- 
“mus of Suez Canal.” It also contains 
a reply by M. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire 
to the well-known article on the subject 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view in January, 1856. 

The commission was composed of re- 
presentatives of all the principal Euro- 
pean states, but only a part of them 
proceeded to Egypt.. These were Mr. 
Maclean, an Englishman ; M. Negrelli, 
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inspector-general of the Austrian rail- 
ways ; M. Conrad, a Dutchman, engi- 
neer-in-chief of the Water-Staat ; and 
MM. Renaud and Lieussou, the former 
a member of the council of Ponts et 
Chaussées, the latter hydrographer to the 
French navy. They reached Suez on the 
16th of December and remained there 
until the morning of the 21st, employing 
four days—M. Lesseps calls them five 
—in examining the roadstead of Suez 
and its neighbourhood, and determining 
on the localities from which materials 
might be provided for the works con- 
templated at that extremity of the pro- 
posed canal. On the 21st they started 
to follow up the contemplated line ot 
excavation. In order that the reader 
may fully understand how much was 
involved in this task, it will be requisite 
to say a few words on the nature of the 
locality.? 

The breadth of the isthmus, following 
the direction proposed to be taken by 
the projected canal, is as near as pos- 
sible 104 miles, a portion of which 
distance passes through a lake, which 
M. Lesseps believes to possess suffi- 
cient depth at all times of the year to 
render further excavation superfluous. 
This is the piece of water which appears 
on the maps under the name of Temsah, 
or Tempsa. “From the summit of the 
“downs which command it,” says our 
enterprising projector, “we beheld a 
“magnificent basin half filled with 
“water, which might easily be con- 
“ verted into an inland harbour of almost 
“any extent.” In fact, the 6th Article 

1 Mr. Wyld has just put forth an excellent 
little map of the Delta, which may be obtained 
for a shilling, and is well worth the money. 
The reader, however, who may be unable at 
the instant to procure access to that or any 
other map, will be enabled to follow our re- 
marks without difficulty, if he will lay his left 
hand flat upon the paper before him, and ex- 
tend the fingers and thumb of it as widely as 
possible. If, then, he imagines each to be 
about doubled in length, the thumb nail will 
roughly represent the site of Suez, the centre 
of the wrist that of Cairo (on pretty nearly 
the same latitude), and the tips of the first, 
second, third, and fourth fingers, the respec- 


tive positions of the northern extremity of the - 


projected canal, and the Damietta, the Se- 
bennytic, and Rosetta mouths. 
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of the charter which was conceded to 
him in the sequel of the report of the 
International Commission, provides that 
this same lake shall be “ converted into 
“ an inland harbour capable of receiving 
“ vessels of the highest tonnage ;” and 
in a chart which was, a couple of years 
ago, one of the ornaments of the public 
library at Algiers, this state of things 
is pictorially represented, to the great 
edification of the rising generation of 
natives, whose first lesson, “to love 
France, their new country,” is perhaps 
assisted by the imposing views of the 
future of Africa under French auspices 
thus unveiled to their trustful imagina- 
tions. The engineer officers, however, who 
conducted the survey of Egypt under the 
first Napoleon, seem to have been less 
sanguine as to the capabilities of this pos- 
sible Port of the world. In the elaborate 
map which they constructed, it is de- 
scribed as “ without water except during 
great inundations of the Nile.” Possibly 
this description is altogether incorrect ; 
but nevertheless it seems not to have 
appeared altogether in that light to the 
International Commissioners, “ Lake 
Temsah,” say they, “is dry at its south- 
“ern part ; the northern part alone still 
“contains a little water, much salter 
“than that of the sea” Yet, at the 
time the lake presented itself under this 
aspect, the effect of the inundation could 
not have altogether passed away ; there 
is no mention of any soundings, or of 
any observations upon which an estimate 
df the amount of evaporation could be 
formed ; and a spectator, whose eyes 
were undazzled by the mirage of a gi- 
gantic enterprise, might, we incline to 
think, have conjectured that in the 
coming June and July, after five or 
six months of drought under an Egyp- 
tian sun, the state of Lake Temsah would 
fully confirm the accuracy of the earlier 
observers. 

Lake Temsah is separated on the 
south from two salt marshes which go 
under the name of the Bitter Lakes, by 
a bar of sand, upon which stand some 
ruins which are believed to be those of 
one of the many temples of Serapis, 
which formerly existed in the Delta. 
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The elevation of the bar is no more than 
3.4 metres (about 10 feet) above the 
level of low-water in the Mediterranean. 
The edge of the Lake Temsah is ,%,5, of 
a metre below the same level, and the 
Bitter Lakes are yet more depressed. 
In the larger (which is the northern- 
most), the deepest part of the bottom is 
filled by a thick bed of sea salt. The 
Commissioners made borings in six dif- 
ferent places. In two, for which the 
most depressed parts of the basin were 
selected, the surface of the soil was 6.67 
and 7.35 metres respectively below the 
low-water level of the Mediterranean. 
The bore gave in the first instance 2 
metres thickness of crystallized sulphate 
of lime and sea salt, covered by a few 
inches of agglutinated shells, and in the 
second 34 metres of sea salt in layers. 
The other four excavations were made 
in the southernmost of the two Bitter 
Lakes, the surface soil of which was 
clear of salt, but as in the case of the 
other, quite dry. The bore brought up 
clay, more or less ntixed with sand and 
sulphate of lime, and in some cases 
coloured yellow and green. Occasionally 
it had the appearance of mud deposited 
by the Nile. The superficial soil was in 
the lowest of these borings, 5.4 metres 
below the Mediterranean ; so that the 
singular phenomenon presents itself for 
explanation of Lake Temsah on the 
higher level containing water at the end 
of December, while the Bitter Lakes, 
although so much lower, were perfectly 
dry. This is important to remark, be- 
cause this variation in the elevation 
appears to have affected the construction 
of the ancient canals of the Pharaohs 
and Greek kings of Egypt. 

On the 23d the Commissioners had 
encamped on a hillock, called Sheik 
Ennedi, from the name of an Arab saint, 
who is there buried. The site, M. Les- 
seps imagines, is that of the Baalzephon 
of the Bible. The next morning they 
turned westward, and proceeded up the 
Wady-Tomilat, as far as the site of the 
ancient city Rameses. Along this val- 
ley a fresh water canal, derived from the 
Nile, is intended to pass and to debouch 
into Lake Temsah. This is by far the 
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most promising part of M. Lesseps’ 
scheme, and may possibly succeed. He 
is here unquestionably following in the 
footsteps of the Pharaohs, the dykes 
of whose canal are still traceable, and be- 
tween them the mud left by the Nile at 
the time of its recent inundation also 
showed itself. Except in this hollow, 
the valley is covered with sand, and the 
hillocks to the right and left are so 
slightly elevated in most parts, as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the eye. Never- 
theless, it is obviously by this course that 
the Nile water during the inundation, 
even now finds its way to Lake Temsah, 
and bestows upon it that feature which 
distinguishes it from the Bitter Lakes, 
and which gave rise to the bright vision as 
to its future destiny which has impressed 
itself on M. Lesseps’ imagination. 

The Commissioners observed Christ- 
mas day by not striking their camp ; 
but the next morning they returned in 
a N.E. direction towards the north of the 
Lake Temsah, encamping for the night at 
a station called El Guisr, which is about 
36 miles from Pelusium. It is a bar of 
clayey sand, elevated 15 metres above the 
low-water level of the Mediterranean, 
and constitutes the boundary between 
the basin of the Red Sea and that of the 
Mediterranean. Here will be required 
the greatest amount of cutting in the 
formation of the great ship canal. M. 
Lesseps says, “The cuttings will be from 
11 to 12 metres in depth for a distance 
of five miles ;” but if the water-shed 
of El Guisr be (as the minutes of the 
Commissioners state) 15 metres above 
the surface of the two seas, and conse- 
quently of the canal,—which itself is 
to be 8 metres deep,—it is obvious that 
this must be an erroneous estimate. 
The Commissioners found there a party 
of Egyptian engineers sent thither by 
the viceroy, who were engaged in boring. 
A depth of 23 metres gave a succession 
of layers of coloured clayey sand, in 
the lowest parts almost lapidified. 

On the 27th the party encamped at 
the ancient Migdol (as M. Lesseps be- 
lieves), and were surprised to find that 
the traces of an encampment which had 
taken place there in the preceding year, 
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were still in perfect preservation. This 
is one of the facts upon which M. Les- 
seps lays great stress. “The traces were 
as fresh,” he says, “as though they had 
“been left only the day before, and the 
“ ridges of sand raised round’the bottom 
“ of the tents to prevent the passage of 
“ the air were still untouched. 

“ Looking at these recent vestiges, side 
“by side with the ruins and remains 
“ which have lain for ages on the soil, it 
‘is impossible not to become convinced 
“ that displacements of sand on so large 
“a scale as is often talked of, and with 
“which the future canal has been 
“‘ threatened, must be rare enough, and 
“not very dangerous, if indeed they 
“ ever take place at all.”} 

The etfect of drifting sand is no doubt 
a most important element in the ques- 
tion, and the Commissioners appear to 
have had their attention especially di- 
rected towards it in the journey from 
El Guisr to Pelusium. 

Pelusium itself, or rather the mound 
which is assumed to be the ancient Pe- 
lusium, is situated in the midst of the 
alluvial soil left by the overflowing of 
Lake Menzaleh, an enormous mere, 
which is the receptacle of all the water 
brought by the eastern branches from 
the main stream of the Nile. It is 
separated from the sea by a low beach 
of sand, through which its waters ever 
and anon form fresh outlets. Nothing 
can be more arbitrary than to attempt 
to identify these at any given time, with 
the mouths which existed in the time 
of the ancient writers, who are constantly 
quoted for the purpose of illustrating 
the modern topography of the Delta. 
At the time of the French expedition 
there were two vents, the Boghaz 
Fareg, and the Boghaz Dibeh ; at the 
present time these are both closed, and 
the disgorgement of the water of Lake 


1 The phenomenon admits of a very simple 
explanation. The site had been protected 
from drifting sand by the presence of a consi- 
derable extent of water on its eastern side. 
The same cause is the origin of the contrast 
that the right bank of every branch of the 
Nile, which is always bare, presents to its op» 
posite neighbour, which is as uniformly covered 
with moving hillocks. 
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Menzaleh is effected by a new opening, 
the Boghaz Ghemil. 

The original idea of M. Lesseps had 
been to carry his canal into the Mediter- 
ranean at a point east of the Lake, at 
the very head of the bay of Pelusium, 
from whence the distance across the 
isthmus is the least. The International 
Commission condemned this scheme. 
The shore is not compact at that point, 
and this circumstance would render the 
seaworks expensive. The dominant 
winds too, from the W.N.W., which 
prevail for three quarters of the year, 
would drive any vessel setting sail from 
the canal at once upon a lee-shore. These 
arguments are so cogent, and at the same 
time so obvious, that they excite a feel- 
ing of wonder that they did not at first 
occur to the projectors of the scheme. 
But it is even more extraordinary that 
the International Commissioners should 
at once extemporize an alternative which 
certainly demanded the fullest inquiry 
as to its feasibility. From a point very 
little north of El Guisr (the water-shed of 
which we spoke above), they propose to 
take the canal in a straight line, passing 
through the whole of the mere of Men- 
zaleh, to a point about eighteen miles 
W.N.W. of the original destination of 
its northern end. Over this space of 
six or seven and thirty miles, they never 
passed, and from the nature of the 
country cvuld not pass at that season of 
the year. They neither knew from their 
own experience, nor do any sufficient 
data exist to gaide any human being to 
a conclusion on the subject, what the 
depth of the lake is along this line, and 
what the nature of the soil under the 
deposit of Nile mud with which the 
whole mere is lined. They arrived at 
Pelusium on the twenty-eighth of De- 
cember, they passed the two following 
days in examining the sea coast, and on 
the third day, on board the Egyptian 
frigate, the Nile, they drew up an elabo- 
rate report, which takes up thirteen 
printed pages, modifying the original 
project to the extent we have stated, 
and—as if this was not enough for one 
morning's work—deciding between the 
relative merits of three rival schemes as 
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to the mode in which Port Said—the 
name conferred on the projected terminus 
of the canal—should be protected from 
the attacks of the waves. One gentle- 
man proposed to form, by jetties, a 
channel in a straight line 400 metres 
broad, carried out into a depth of 10 
metres of water. Another thought a 
breakwater of 1,500 metres in length, 
and carried out 1,000 metres beyond the 
head of the jetties, would be a piece of 
economy. With this shelter, the jetties, 
he urged, might stop at the depth of 
8 metres in the sea, instead of being 
prolonged to the extent of 10. <A third, 
still more expansive in his views, pro- 
posed to make the jetties “embrace a 
“rectangular basin of 300 hectares (about 
‘740 acres), into which the canal should 
“open, which would present at the 
“same time, a grand port or inclosed 
“yoadstead, a wet dock, and a site for 
“various constructions.” Considering 
that the whole number of Commis- 
sioners present was only five, the fer- 
- tility of invention which could at once 
suggest so many methods of solving a 
difficult problem, calls forth an admira- 
tion which is not diminished when we 
find that two of the three suggestions 
were, on the spot, discovered to involve 
fatal objections, and candidly renounced 
by their authors. The final conclusion 
arrived at was, to recommend the con- 
struction of two jetties running 8.W. 
and N.E., with an interval of 400 
metres between them. The northern- 
most of the two was to be carried out to 
a length of 3,000 metres (not very much 
short of two miles) into the sea, and to 
stop in a depth of 10 metres. The other, 
500 metres shorter, would have a depth 
of only 8 metres at its extremity. The 
former was to be 10 metres wide at the 
crown, the latter 6, and both were to 
be raised 2 metres above the surface of 
the sea, and surrounded by a parapet. 
The question naturally occurs where 
could the materials be found for the 
construction of these gigantic moles, 
and for similar works, on a somewhat 
less scale, which were required at the 
other extremity of the canal. As re- 
gards the latter, sufficient resources 
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exist in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Suez. The Djebel Ataka, a moun- 
tain of limestone, only a few miles to 
the S.W. of the town, supplies a solu- 
tion of the question. But this could 
not be made use of for the works of the 
northern port, until the canal itself was 
actually formed ; for to convey masses 
of stone overland for 100 miles and 
more, over a sandy desert, is an extrava- 
gance at which even the most enter- 
prising projector must revolt. The 
materials for Port Said, therefore, it 
was proposed to bring from Cyprus, or 
Scarpanto, which possess the advantage 
of a safe harbour in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the quarries. Unfortunately, 
the same security is altogether wanting 
at the point where the cargoes would 
have to be discharged. The expenses of 
executing the whole of the ship canal, 
and the ports connected with it, were 
estimated by the Commissioners as not 
likely to exceed 200,000,000 of francs 
(8,000,0007.); but subsequent investi- 
gations have induced M. Lesseps to 
reduce even this bagatelle. In his re- 
cent pamphlet (page 37) he estimates 
the expense of the canal and its outlets 
at no more than 65,000,000 of francs. 
The work, too, he tells us, will require 
only three years and a half, and the num- 
ber of labourers employed at any one 
time never exceed four or five thousand. 
This result has been arrived at d’aprés 
les évaluations établies sur un devis défi- 
nitif ; but the precise nature of the data 
which have led to so agreeable a conclu- 
sion, M. Lesseps does not indicate. As 
a capital of 200,000,000 francs has been 
subscribed for,! it was natural to look 
out for means of employing at least 
some portion of the surplus. This has 


1 The subscription was opened on the 5th of 
November, 1858, and closed on the 30th of 
the same month : foreign capitalists appearing 
not to have shared the scepticism of envious 
England as to the chances of success. On ob- 
taining the requisite guarantee, the Com 
was definitely constituted on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1859. The Charter of Concession (consist- 
ing of twenty-three articles) was granted by 
the Pacha on the 5th of January, 1856; three 
days after the report of the International 
Commissioners being made to him. 
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been found in the freshwater canal, 
which is to be carried from the Nile 
twelve or thirteen miles below Cairo, 
to approach the westernmost part of 
Lake Temsah, and from thence to turn 
round in a S. E. direction, and join the 
ship canal in the neighbourhood of 
Suez. To the construction of this work, 
the purchase of lands which it will be 
necessary to take, and the payment of 
interest on the instalments of share- 
holders until the great Ship Canal 
begins to make returns, M. Lesseps 
proposes to devote 33,000,000 of francs, 
and leave a dozen more for contingen- 
cies. As for the balance of 80,000,000, 
it seems contemplated to leave it to 
fructify in the pockets of the specula- 
tors; not the least pleasing feature, 
perhaps, in the undertaking. 

3y the terms of the charter, three- 
fourths of the workmen employed are 
to be natives of Egypt, and the question 
suggests itself, How are their services 
to be obtained? This matter was pro- 
bably settled in a firman of the Pacha 
to M. Lesseps, bearing the date of the 
20th of July, 1856 ; but unfortunately, 
only the least interesting part of this 
document—the preamble—is quoted in 
the pamphlet (page 14). The statement, 
however, prefixed to the volume of 
“ New Facts and Figures,” throws some 
light upon the subject. “The Viceroy,” 
says the writer, “ has moreover promised 
“to supply the Company with whatever 
“number of native workmen their en- 
“‘gineers should consider necessary for 
“the remainder of the works, and it is 
“proposed to fix at once their daily 
“pay at the maximum rate of one 
“franc ; higher wages than has hither- 
“*to been received by the native work- 
“men.” This liberality is the more 
laudable, as it appears from another re- 
port, inserted in the same volume, upon 
the system of irrigation to be established 
in upper and central Egypt, that the ex- 
pense of a scheme there discussed “may 
“be diminished to the extent of half, 
“by having the earthworks done by 
“ enforced labour (corvée).” (Page 163.) 
The Fellahs of Assouan may well envy 
their lucky brethren of the Delta. The 
Suez canal sheds a rosy hue over all who 
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are fortunate enough to come into any 
relation with it. It is to be carried 
through a sandy desert, many miles away 
from any spot where a drop of water or 
a morsel of bread can be procured ; while 
all through Central and Upper Egypt pro- 
visions are plentiful, and water at hand. 
It is never to require the labourof more 
than 4,000 or 5,000 labourers ; while the 
construction of the Mahmudieh canal, a 
great part of which consisted in the 
clearing out of an existing channel, em- 
ployed nearly 250,000 workmen (of 
whom no less than 20,000 perished) for 
a year. It is dependent upon the pre- 
vious construction of a fresh-water canal," 
itself of greater extent than the cele- 
brated canal of the Pharaohs, in making 
which 200,000 lives are said to have 
been sacrificed.* 

But a more important matter than 
any other relating to this subject, is the 
possibility of miaintaining the proposed 
ship canal, should it ever be constructed. 
The dominant wind on the north coast 
of Egypt is the N. W. or W.N.W., which 
blows on an average for three days out 
of every four in the year. It is parti- 
cularly strong and constant during the 
height of the inundation of the Nile ; 
so much so, that one of the hypotheses 
which occurred to the ancients as the 
cause of the rise of the river, was the 
strength of these “ Etesian gales,” as they 
were called, which it was suggested had 
penned the water back. They usually 
began to blow continuously about the 
end of July, and their effect was such, 
that during the following six or seven 
weeks the flat-bottomed barges could go 
from Alexandria to Koptus in Upper 
Egypt, in twelve days, against a stream 
running in some places four and five 
miles an hour. Now, according to M. 
Lesseps’ own data, more than 1,000 
millions of cubic yards of Nile water 
per hour, pass Cairo during the time of 


1 “As it will supply potable water to the 
workmen, and form a means of transport.” 
M. Lesseps’ words in “New Facts and Fi- 
gures,” page 19, note. 

2 Herodotus, II. 158. The freshwater canal, 
with its southern branch, is very nearly coin- 
cident with that which was the aggregate pro- 
duct of the labours of Neko, Darius, and 
Ptolemy. 
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high flood. This has been estimated to 
contain on the average a y,4oth part of 
solid matter, so that the amount of sand 
and mud transported must be enormous. 
As figures convey very indistinct notions 
to the general reader, we will endeavour 
to aid his imagination. Let him sup- 
pose the great pyramid, (which stands 
upon about half an acre of ground more 
than the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields,) 
to be comminuted into the state of sand. 
This would not furnish a full hour's 
allowance of Nile silt; the whole of 
which is either spread over the surface 
of the Delta, or carried by the current 
into the sea. It is, of course, with 
the latter portion only that we are con- 
cerned. But it is obviousto a person pos- 
sessing the most ordinary powers of obser- 
vation, that when the current so charged 
meets the sea driven by wind, the re- 
sulting direction, like that of a billiard 
ba]l struek simultaneously by two cues, 
will be that of the diagonal of the 
two forces. Hence a simple explana- 
tion offers itself of the appearance pre- 
sented by the sea edge of the Nile 
Delta. The natural tendency of all 
streams entering the sea, is to push their 
mouths forward between banks of de- 
posit ; and if the sea were always per- 
fectly calm, every river which debouched 
into it, would, in the course of ages, 
uniformly assume the aspect of a canal 
pushed out between two jetties of its 
own formation. Let the reader now 
cast his eye upon any map of Lower 
Egypt, and look at the westernmost 
branch of the Nile entering the sea at 
Rosetta. The current issuing from that 
channel meets the sea wave urged by the 
Etesian monsoon more directly than 
any other brinch of the Nile does, and 
consequently, although it is compelled 
to succumb to the overwhelming might 
of its opponent, rushing from the N.W., 
or W.N.W., its own momentum enables 
it to carry its burden of silt a little 
onward to the E.N.E. Hence has 
grown up the barrier which defends 
Lake Bourlos from the sea. The next, 
or Sebennytic channel (which in the 
time of Herodotus was the largest of all) 
entered the Mediterranean nearly in a due 
northerly direction. The Etesian giant 
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here has won a much more decisive 
victory, and the trophy of it appears in 
the desert tract which intervenes be- 
tween Lake Bourlos and Lake Menzaleh: 
the coast line of which runs considerably 
to the south of east. Proceeding fur- 
ther we reach the Damietta branch, the 
stream of which enters the sea towards 
the north east. Encountered imme- 
diately by a tremendous force directly 
upon its flank, it yields without any 
attempt at resistance, and deposits its 
silt almost in the line of its enemy's 
career. This is the origin. of the low 
spit, which constitutes the barrier be- 
tween Lake Menzaleh and the sea. It 
is so little elevated, that in stormy wea- 
ther the waves continually break over it; 
and so weak, that new mouths are often 
formed by the waters of the lake at the 
time of the inundation. Now it is at 
an aperture in this very spit that the 
proposed ship canal is to terminate in 
the two long jetties or piers which we 
have described above, and which are to 
be carried out into the sea in a direction 
as near as possible at right angles to the 
coast-line ; that is, to the line of force 
of the same prevailing wind, which, as 
we have said, at certain seasons of the 
year, assumes a violence and perma- 
nence that attracted the attention of 
the ancients, and procured it the dis- 
tinguishing name of Etesian. 

The reader has doubtless often seen 
on the beach at any English watering- 
place, the groynes, as they are called, or ° 
framework of posts, which run down into 
the sea at right angles to the coast line, 
and are intended to retard the wear of the 
land underthe scouring action of the coast- 
wave. He will probably have remarked 
that after even a single night of mode- 
rate wind, they are covered to a height 
of many feet on the windward side 
with the sand and shingle which has 
been cast up. Now just such “ groynes,” 
only on a much larger scale, are the 
two proposed piers between which M. 
Lesseps’ canal finds its way to the sea. 
According as a gale may arise from the 
western or eastern half of the compass, 
will his long or his short pier be en- 
riched with an accumulation of drift 
upon its outer side. The former case, 
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owing to the great excess, both in dura- 
tion and violence, of the western winds, 
is. obviously the most important, and 
we will confine our remarks to it. 
It seems prima facie indisputable, that 
if the forces of nature are to continue 
in their usual operation, the effect of 
the new obstacle must be to arrest the 
transport of the matter which has 
hitherto been carried by the Etesian 
coast-wave eastwards, and to accumulate 
it along the westernmost pier, until a 
complete spit of sand and débris has 
been formed on a level with the crown 
of the jetty. So far, it will be said, no 
great harm will be done. But when 
this point has been reached, a fresh 
supply of drift still accruing at every 
return of the inundation of the Nile, 
the spit between the Damietta mouth 
and Port Said will grow continually 
broader, and the abrasions from its 
edge, mixed with the newest Nile de- 
posit, will be borne round the end of the 
pier and settle in the still water under its 
lee. In this manner, independently of 
the effect of blown sand, a bar will gradu- 
ally be formed at the mouth of the 
canal, which no amount of dredging 
will be able to keep under, and the 
navigation will be effectually stopped. 
These considerations, however, ac- 
cordant as they are with the general 
experience of the mouths of rivers, the 
International Commission do not admit. 
In their belief, founded on the obser- 
vations of M. Larousse, who, while the 
Commissioners were in Egypt, inves- 
tigated the coast on board an Egyptian 
frigate, the Nile carries to the sea a 
great deal of mud but a very little sand. 
The mud is carried away in a state of 
liquefaction, and the residuum of sand 
is scarcely perceptible. It is true that 
when the sea is calm, the two may for a 
time be deposited together. But the 
first rough weather tears up the accu- 
mulation, and a separation takes place, 
followed by a transfer of the mud into 
the deep water in different directions, 
according to the under currents at the 
time. The sand, raised up during the 
swell, sinks again, and is borne away by 
the motion of the lower waters, travel- 
ling along the actual bottom by short 


stages, and retained in the region of 
shallows near the shore, where the 
commotion of the coast-waves does not 
allow the mud to settle. Every billow 
that breaks casts some sand up the 
beach ; with the returning wave some 
of it is carried back, but a portion 
remains beyond the reach of the waters. 
This part, thus accumulated, is soon 
dried in the burning sun, and carried 
away by the wind, which spreads it 
over the plain, or forms it into dunes. 
Thus, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, the shores of the Delta acquire 
scarcely any increase from the fresh 
additions brought down annually by the 
Nile, and no danger to Port Said is to 
be apprehended from the causes which 
we have just described. 

It is plain that this reasoning rests 
upon a hypothetical mode of action of 
the sea upon the Nile deposits, which 
it is important should be confirmed by 
facts. If the theory be well grounded, 
no Nile sand ought to be found outside 
of what M. Lesseps terms “the zone 
of the shallows ;” and this is actually 
asserted by M. Larousse. But the hasti- 
ness of this statement has been evinced 
in the most complete manner by the sub- 
marine experiments conducted by that 
intelligent officer, Captain Spratt, in the 
spring of 1858, on the sea bottom along 
the coast of the Delta. He made between 
200 and 300 dredgings at different 
depths, and the result showed that to the 
distance of twelve miles from the shore, 
and to a depth of more than twenty 
fathoms, Nile sand was almost invariably 
present, and generally in very consider- 
able proportion to the mud. Some of 
these dredgings deserve especial notice. 
Off Bourlos, and therefore opposite to 
the ancient Sebennytic mouth, three 
dredgings, at the respective distances 
from the shore of ten, eleven, and 
thirteen miles, brought up pure sand 
of Nile deposit, the first fine and yellow 
the other two of a coarse texture. A 
fourth dredging, in thirty-one fathoms, 
and sixteen miles from the shore 
brought up sea-coral ; so that about 
here seems to be the limit attained by 
the deposits from that branch. Off 
Ghemil, and consequently just to the 
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west of Port Said, three dredgings, 
from one and a half miles to four and 
three quarter miles from the shore, gave 
likewise pure Nile deposits of mud and 
sand, in which the proportion of the 
latter to the former varied from twelve 
to fifty-six per cent. The accumulation 
of Nile drift therefore, in an unsorted 
state, is manifest. But this is not all. 
It has been demonstrated that the set 
of this accumulation is altogether east- 
ward, i.¢. in the direction for blocking 
up the projected Port Said. The Nile 
deposits are traceable on that side as far 
as the coast of Syria, and the rate at 
which they are carried is very great. 
Taking the hint from an observation 
made some years ago by Sir W. Reid, 
in ascertaining the beach movement on 
the south-west coast of England, Cap- 
tain Spratt determined to deposit some 
bags containing a quantity of ashes and 
clinkers from the Medina’s engine-room, 
on the beach at Port Said, trusting to 
be enabled to follow them in their dis- 
persion by means of their colour. He 
accordingly laid eleven of these, weigh- 
ing on the whole about two tons, in a 
heap just above the water’s edge. On 
returning after twelve days, he found 
not a vestige of them remaining on the 
spot ; but on following the beach in the 
direction of the prevailing wave move- 
ment, he discovered one clinker, that 
weighed three pounds and a half, at a 
distance of 240 yards ; several more, of 
about half a pound, at 600 and 700 
yards ; and some, weighing two ounces, 
at a distance of full 1,500. The greater 
part were, naturally, buried beneath the 
sand of the beach, which had been 
moved at the same time with them. Yet 
this experiment was made in the month 
of May, when the force of the coast- 
wave would be very small in comparison. 
A negative evidence to the same effect 
is furnished by the freedom from Nile 
deposits, not only of the harbour of 
Alexandria, but of the sea-bottom for 
a few miles further east. The limit of 
the river’s influence is clearly defined 
by a line about twelve miles to the west 
of the Rosetta mouth. On the one side, 
the dredge brings up white calcareous 
sand, which coalesces with muriatic acid ; 
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on the other, blackish siliceous sand and 
mud, the unmistakeable product of the 
great river, which— 


Viridem Agyptum nigrd fecundat arend. 


It is difficult to imagine that M. Lesseps 
and the Commissioners would readily 
have entertained the paradox, that the 
deposits of the Nile were so small as 
they took them to be, had they not pre- 
viously assumed that the ancient Pelu- 
sium was identical with the remains of 
a ruin which now goes by the name of 
Farama, and is at the same distance 
from the sea which Strabo states Pelu- 
sium to have been. Arguing from this 
circumstance, that the coast line of 


* Egypt had not altered in the last 1,900 


years, they were compelled to devise an 
explanation of the phenomenon, and 
suggest some intelligible theory for dis- 
posing of the river deposits. In a visit 
which Captain Spratt subsequently paid 
to the locality in question, he elicited 
what appears to us decisive evidence 
that Farama was not Pelusium; al- 
though we cannot deem his conjecture 
of the real site of the latter town a very 
happy one. But we must not be tempted, 
by digressing into a topographical dis- 
cussion, to prolong an article solely in- 
tended to give the general reader a view 
of the merits of a scheme to which poli- 
tical complications have given a pro- 
minence that, under other circumstances, 
it could scarcely have attained. The 
Suez Canal question is, in its essence, a 
simple squabble for the preponderance 
of English or French influence at 
Alexandria and Constantinople. The 
serving men “bite their thumbs” at one 
another, each avowing loudly that “he 
serves as good a man” as his rival ; 
and the military preparations of our 
imperial neighbour have at last per- 
haps induced M. Lesseps to urge 
M. Thouvenel to say, “a better.” But 
English statesmen are surely too wise 
to enter upon a quarrel ostensibly to 
prevent foreign. capitalists from wasting 
their money; and the Emperor must 
hesitate to identify himself with an 
operation, which might not impossibly 
come to be designated by posterity as 
“ Napoleon’s Folly.” 








